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ARTICLES 


CALLED—PROVED—OBEDIENT: A STUDY IN THE 
BAPTISM AND TEMPTATION NARRATIVES OF 
MATTHEW AND LUKE 


HE generation of Israelites who were delivered from bondage in 

Egypt represents one of the standing biblical types or examples 

of human disobedience to the will of God. Not only is emphasis laid 
on their rebelliousness and perverseness in the narratives of the Penta- 
teuch, but in other Jewish literature their conduct is quoted as a warning 
to later generations of Israelites. It is a theme fairly common in the 
Psalms' and the Prophets.” In the New Testament too the conduct and 
punishment of the Exodus generation of Israelites are cited as a warning 
to Christians, who now form the true Israel of God. This traditional 
example of disobedience has also left its mark on the Temptation narra- 
tives of Matthew and Luke,‘ where there is an implied contrast between 
the obedience of Jesus and the disobedience of the Israelites. This 
implied contrast must now be investigated further by a consideration of 
features of the Temptation narrative that have direct links with the 
narrative of the Pentateuch. Such a study may provide us with the key 
to the meaning that the Temptation narratives had for the Evangelists. 

The introduction to the Temptation narratives in Matthew and Luke 
is almost identical. In Matthew the text reads: 
tore 6 "Inaois avnxOn eis rv Epynpov bro Tob mvevpaTos TE Lpa- 
o8jvat bro Tot SiaBdAov 
and in Luke: 

"Inoois 5€ mvevparos ayiov mAnpyns bréotpeev amd Tob Jopdavov Kai 
HYETO ev TH TMvedpaTe Ev TH Epyuw huepas Tecoepaxovra Tetpa- 
{opevos io rob d:aBodAov. 

These opening words are reminiscent of Deut. viii. 2, both in the 
Hebrew and LXX versions. The close connexion with the LXX is 
clearly seen: 

' Pgs. Ixxxi. 11 ff., xcv. 8 f., cvi. 6 ff., and especially Ixxviii, where the story of 
the Israelites’ incredulity and disobedience at the time of the Exodus forms the 
theme of the whole Psalm, and is rehearsed solemnly as a warning to their 
descendants. 2 e.g. Is. lxiii. 10; Jer. vii. 22 ff.; Ezek. xx. 5 ff. 

3 Heb. iii. 16 ff.; Jude 5; and especially 1 Cor. x. 1-13, where the Exodus 
from Egypt is seen as a type of foreshadowing of the greater Exodus effected by 


Jesus Christ, so that the experiences of the Israelites are a relevant warning to 
Christians. * Matt. iv. 1-11; Luke iv. 1-13. 


Dournal of Theological Studies, N.S., Vol. XI, Pt. 1, April 1960] B 
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kai prvnobian macav tiv ddov jv nyayév oe Kupuos 6 Beds cov ev 75 
Epi pw ws dv Kaxwon oe, Kai Exmetpadon ce Kai diayvwodF ra ev rh 
Kapdia cov, ei dvdAdéy tas évtoAas adrod 7 ov. 

The similarity is very striking and has received very little attention from 
commentators.’ Both Matthew and Luke also mention ‘forty days’ in 
connexion with the Temptation of Jesus. Matthew with his reference to 
Hyuepas Tecoepaxovra Kai vUKTas TegoepaKovra seems first and foremost to 
be referring to the fast of Moses (Deut. ix. g), while Luke has the shorter 
phrase 7¢pas recoepdxovra. The mention of ‘forty days’ would not in 
itself warrant the assumption that the Evangelists had in mind the 
forty years’ sojourn of Israel in the desert, but the other striking 
parallels between the temptation of Jesus and the temptation of Israel 
make it likely that the phrase might carry these overtones with it. 

The parallelism with Deuteronomy at this point helps us to under- 
stand in what light the Evangelists probably interpreted the whole 
episode. Deut. viii. 2 gives a theological interpretation of the wilderness 
wanderings: they had the purpose of testing and proving Israel to see 
whether the people of God would be loyal to their Redeemer. Yahweh 
had delivered Israel from Egypt and made them his people, and now in 
the wilderness he proves their loyalty and obedience.? There is an exact 
parallel with the gospel narrative. Closely linked with the Temptation 
narrative is the account of the baptism of Jesus, where Jesus is com- 
missioned as Messiah and Servant.3 Jesus is declared to be God’s Son, 
just as Israel’s status in Deut. viii. 5 is likened to that of a son. Israel is 
commissioned and tested: the same is the experience of Jesus. In the 
account of Deuteronomy the proving is done by God himself; in Mat- 
thew and Luke the proving is done by the d:dBodos, the power of evil, 
who in the Old Testament under the name of Satan is the one who tests 
and proves people (e.g. God’s righteous servant, Job). The beginning 
of the ministry of Jesus follows the same pattern as the call of Israel. 

The same parallelism with Deuteronomy can be traced consistently 
in the three ‘testings’ of Jesus that are described in Matthew and Luke. 
The description of each testing is similar in both gospels, though they 
are given in a different order (the latter point is probably not signi- 
ficant). 

* W. Manson, St. Luke (Moffatt), p. 36, does quote the passage in his dis- 
cussion of the Temptation of Jesus, but only in dealing with the view that the 
Christian community constructed the whole incident ‘after the analogy of the 
Exodus experience of Israel’. Schniewind, St. Matthew (N.T.D.), p. 29, sees 
the Temptation of Jesus as parallel to the temptation of Israel in the wilderness: 
‘Wie Israel in der Wiiste erprobt wird so vollends der Eine Sohn der Messias’; 


but he does not deal explicitly with this passage from Deuteronomy. 
2 Cp. Deut. viii. 16. 3 See below under 4. 
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CALLED—PROVED—OBEDIENT 3 


The first testing.’ A link with the Israel of the wilderness days is at 
once supplied by the reply of Jesus, ‘Man shall not live by bread alone, 
but by every word that proceeds from the mouth of God’. Luke omits 
the second half of the sentence. The text followed is almost exactly that 
of the LXX. These words of Jesus are taken from Deut. viii. 3, where 
the situation of Israel is very much the same as that of Jesus. In both 
cases the discussion ard point centres on hunger. In Deut. viii. 3 we 
read how Yahweh humbled Israel and suffered her to go hungry, and 
gave the people the manna, that they might realize that men live not by 
bread alone but by every word that comes from the mouth of God. God 
affiicted Israel by letting his people go without food and then provided 
them with food of a miraculous kind. The purpose of this was to test 
Israel’s reaction to privation and also to teach that life does not depend 
on material food alone, but on belief in God and reliance on him. It was 
alesson of dependence that God was teaching Israel—that the whole of 
life depends on him, who, when bread fails, can provide a supernatural 
substitute for it. There may be also another point involved. When 
Israel was allowed to go hungry, she complained and murmured 
against God and doubted him.? Under the danger of starvation Israel 
proved disloyal and lost her faith. It needed the miraculous provision of 
bread to restore her faith. There are therefore two aspects to the story: 
(i) Israel was allowed to be hungry and was then supplied with an 
unusual kind of bread—the manna—that she might learn the lesson of 
dependence on God; (ii) under conditions of hunger Israel’s faith dis- 
appeared and only the miraculous supply of the manna restored it. The 
thoughts of Israel were centred entirely on herself in her distress. 

It is against this background that we can most readily understand this 
first testing of Jesus. As in the case of Israel, so with Jesus, the back- 
ground to the temptation is one of hunger. The devil suggests that he 
turn stones into bread; he can use his power as Son of God for this 
purpose. In this way he can provide for himself and so prove to himself 
that he can rely on God, and also reassure himself of the truth of God’s 
calling of him at his baptism. In contrast to Israe!, he does not lose his 
faith under the conditions of privation, nor do his thoughts turn to 
himself and his own needs. He does not need to learn the lesson of 
dependence on God. He already knows it. He could have proved for 
himself the truth of the words of the voice of heaven. But to prove and 
to test would be to doubt. 

The second testing (the second in Matthew; the third in Luke).? Again 
there is a link with the Israel of the wilderness days. The reply of Jesus 


* Matt. iv. 3; Luke iv. 3. 2 Exod. xvi. 2-3; cp. Ps. Ixxviii. 20. 
3 Matt. iv. 5; Luke iv. 9. 
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is taken from Deut. vi. 16: “You shall not put the Lord your God to the 
test (as you put him to the test in Massah)’. The text of both Matthew 
and Luke follows the LXX version. The theme of Israel’s testing of 
God is acommon one in the Old Testament. “To test God’ (retpafew or 
eéxmreipafecv) Means to require evidence whether he can provide and 
carry out his purposes. The man who tests God doubts his power ar4 
providence. ‘Therefore ‘to test God’ is essentially the opposite of ‘to 
have faith in God’. This is clearly brought out in Num. xiv. 22, where 
‘tempted’ or ‘tested’ is parallel to ‘have not hearkened to my voice’, 
The classic example of Israel’s testing of God is the incident alluded to 
in Deut. vi. 16 and described at greater length in Exod. xvii. 2 ff. In the 
face of a dearth of water the Israelites doubt the truth of their mission, 
fail to see the significance of their deliverance from Egypt, and so put 
God to the test.' In the face of a difficult situation, the people of God 
needed a miraculous occurrence (the water out of the rock) to reassure 
them.? 

It is against this background that this second testing of Jesus is 
probably to be seen and understood. The suggestion is put to Jesus by 
the devil that he should throw himself down from the Temple; no harm 
would befall him, as foretold in Ps. xci. Then he would have clear proof 
of his calling. Against this background the reply of Jesus makes sense. 
Israel, commissioned by God, and promised God’s help and power, 
keeps doubting and does not believe his word and promise, but needs 
continual demonstration of God’s presence with them. On the other 
hand, Jesus has trusting confidence in God, and does not need constant 
reassurance of God’s choice of him. 

The third testing (the third in Matthew; the second in Luke). 
Again there is a connexion with the Israel of the wilderness wanderings. 
The reply of Jesus is once more linked with Deuteronomy, though there 
is no direct quotation this time. “You shall worship the Lord your God 
and him alone shall you serve.’ The Greek text is reminiscent of the 
LXX of Deut. vi. 13: Kdjpuov rov Gedv cov poBnOyjon xai adra& Aatpevorts. 
But Jesus’ answer is in fact a summary of the teaching of the whole book 
of Deuteronomy. Here the words ‘serve’ and ‘worship’ are used fre- 
quently in exhortations, where the Israelites are warned against offering 
service to other gods than Yahweh.* Yahweh is a jealous God demanding 


' Cp. Exod. xvii. 3. 

2 Cp. Ps. Ixxviii, which also deals with this theme of Israel’s testing of God 
and her continual request for assurance of his favour. 

3 Matt. iv. 8; Luke iv. 6. 

* Deut. vi. 4 f., vi. 13, x. 12, &c. (for the repeated injunction that Israel is to 
follow Yahweh and him alone) and Deut. xi. 16, xvii. 3, xviii. 19, &c. (for the 
warning against serving other gods). 
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|srael’s allegiance. Obedience to Yahweh will bring the blessing: 
desertion of him for other gods will bring the curse. But in fact Deutero- 
nomy tells how Israel, abandoning the one true God, did ally herself 
with other gods.' The Israelites did decide to go on their own wayward 
course and achieve entry into the promised land by serving gods of 
their own creation and choice. In the uncertainty created by the strange 
disappearance of Moses, they made their own plans and forgot Yahweh's 
firm promises. 

Once again we can best understand the third testing of Jesus against 
this background. The suggestion is put to Jesus by Satan that he should 
ally himself with him and so gain the kingdoms of this world. But Jesus 
remains true to the path ordained by God; it is only through death and 
suffering (to which he has been consecrated in his baptism) that he will 
gain the kingdoms of this world. The Israelites were told that their 
successful entry into the land of Canaan depended on their trust in 
God and their committal to his purpose, but they disobeyed and turned 
to other gods. Jesus, on the other hand, refuses to worship the devil (the 
‘other gods’ in this case) but commits himself to the course laid by God 
before him. Entry into the promised land of the ‘age to come’ can only 
be achieved by the suffering and the death of the Messiah. 

We have allowed as far as possible the texts of the Temptation narra- 
tives to speak for themselves, and they are most readily understood 
against the background of Deuteronomy. From this study several con- 
clusions appear to emerge: 

1. The interpretation of the Temptation narratives, outlined above, 
calls in question the tendency to regard the first two temptations of 
Jesus as ‘messianic’, in the sense that suggestions are put to Jesus that 
he should express his Messiahship in a particular way. According to this 
commonly held interpretation, the first testing of Jesus is taken to mean 
that he is confronted with the suggestion that he should turn stones into 
bread and so cater for the people’s economic needs. As typical of this 
kind of approach, we may quote the view of Gutzwiller? who says, ‘Die 
erste Versuchung . . . ist tiefer begriindet und hat messianischen 
Character. Das Volk Israel erwartet im messianischen Gottesreich die 
Aufhebung aller Not.’ Similarly the second testing of Jesus is also 
taken by Gutzwiller in a ‘messianic’ sense, when he comments, “. . . son- 
dern auch diese Versuchung ist messianisch gepragt. Israel erwartet den 
Messias auf eine auBergewohnliche, auffallende wunderbare Weise.’ 


? Deut. iv. 3, xxx. 15 ff., and especially ix. 7 ff. 

? Jesus, Der Messias, pp. 47-50. 

> Cp. Hunter, The Work and Words of Jesus, p. 39. Vincent Taylor, The Life 
and Ministry of Jesus, p. 52, favours this explanation. 
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The suggestion is put to Jesus that he should make a demonstration of 
power for all to see. But against the background of Deuteronomy these 
explanations are unnecessary and involve reading into the text some- 
thing that is not there. The first two testings do not lend themselves to 
this kind of treatment. In the first testing the emphasis is on the hunger 
of Jesus and on the provision of bread for himself. The question of 
providing bread for others does not arise. Moreover, on this kind of 
explanation of the second testing, the answer of Jesus does not make 
sense. As Schniewind says, ‘Die Antworten aber, die Jesus gibt, sind 
in nichts messianisch.”! 

In fact the first two testings seem concerned with the proving of 
Jesus’ own reliance and trust in God and not with his gaining of favour 
among the people. It is only the third testing that fits at all easily into 
this description of ‘messianic’, and most commentators take it in this 
sense.” 

Moreover, if the first two testings are not ‘messianic’, then attempts 
to psychologize the Temptation narrative and to see Jesus as ‘working 
out his vocation’ lose their plausibility. This approach has been expe- 
cially popular with those who have attempted to write ‘lives’ of Jesus or 
to probe the ‘messianic consciousness’. But there is no implication in 
the text of Matthew or Luke that Jesus goes into the wilderness to 
wrestle with the problem of Messiahship and to work out his future 
course of action any more than there is in the text of Gal. i. 17 any idea 
that Paul withdraws to Arabia in order to think out the Christian faith 
and his future work as an Apostle. What the Evangelists describe, and 
this is in danger of being forgotten, is that Jesus is commissioned by 
God and is then put to the test in the wilderness to see whether he will 
remain true to his vocation, just as Israel was commissioned by God and 
then proved in the wilderness. In fact the Temptation narrative marks 
the opening of the conflict between Jesus and the forces of evil, a theme 
which is developed as the gospel story proceeds. We may not pene- 
trate the darkness of those forty days, but this episode, as described by 
the Evangelists, is no working out of vocation, but a fight to hold firmly 
to vocation, and, fresh from his own personal triumph over Satan, seen 
in his obedience and trust in God, Jesus can go forth and proclaim that 
God’s Kingdom has drawn near—that the decisive hour of God’s 
triumph and Satan’s downfall has moved from the future into the 


? Schniewind, op. cit., p. 30. 

2 e.g. Plummer, St. Matthew, p. 42: ‘Why not have Satan as an ally instead 
of an enemy? Then sovereignty over Israel and all the nations may be quickly 
won without pain or trouble. With wealth, fashion, rank, intellect, intrigue and 
force on His side, all backed by mighty works, success will be rapid and certain.’ 
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CALLED—PROVED—OBEDIENT 7 


present. As Schlatter (quoted by Schniewind) says, ‘nicht eine Erschiit- 
terung seines Denkens, sondern ein Ansturm auf seinen Willen wird 
beschrieben’." 

2. The main theme of the Temptation narrative seems to be the 
obedience of Jesus seen in contrast with the disobedience and rebellion 
of Israel of the wilderness days. Thus in the gospels of Matthew and 
Luke, at the very beginning of Jesus’ ministry, there is emphasis on the 
obedience of Jesus, and this gives us a close link with the thought of the 
Epistles of the New Testament. For the early Christians an important 
element in the atoning work of Jesus was his obedience to the will of 
God.? Through his self-dedication and perfect self-offering, a break is 
made with the sinful past of mankind, and a new beginning made 
possible for the human race. It was therefore natural that in certain 
passages of the New Testament there is a contrast drawn between Jesus 
and Adam.? Jesus is in effect seen as the Second Adam, in whose 
obedience men are restored to God, and in whose life the effects of the 
first Adam’s transgression are nullified and reversed. ‘That this same 
idea of Jesus as the antitype of the first Adam was present to the mind of 
Luke is perhaps shown by a certain feature peculiar to the Baptism and 
Temptation narratives of Luke. Unlike Matthew, Luke breaks the 
sequence of the Baptism—Temptation narrative by placing his genealogy 
between the two events. While Matthew traces the genealogy back to 
Abraham, Luke traces it back to Adam. At first sight the position of the 
genealogy in Luke seems odd. Its place would more naturally be in the 
Nativity chapters. In explanation of Luke’s placing of the genealogy at 
this point, it is said either that its position is meant to denote the real 
beginning of the ministry, or that it occupied this position in Luke’s 
source, which began with the Baptism of Jesus and not with his Birth, 
Neither of these explanations is wholly satisf -ory, and the order here 
may be influenced by theological considerations. In this section we have 
the following pattern: Baptism (the call of Jesus)—the Descent of Jesus 
(traced from Adam)—the Temptation (with its emphasis on the obe- 
dience of Jesus). The reference to Jesus’ descent from Adam immediately 
precedes the temptations of Jesus in which his obedience to the will of 
God is stressed. By the arrangement of his material at this point, Luke 
is saying by implication what Paul states explicitly in Rom. v. 19: 
wonep yap Sia THs wapaKons Tod évds avOpwrov duaptwdAoi KareaTdbn- 
gav of 7oAXol, odtw «ai dia TAS UraKxons Tod évds Sixaror KaTacTabr- 
govrat of zroAAoi. Luke is, like Paul, stressing the obedience of the one 
* Schniewind, op. cit., p. 31. 

2 Phil. ii. 5 ff.; Rom. v. 19 ff., viii. 3; Eph. v. 2; Heb. x. 5 ff.; 1 Pet. i. 19 f. 
3 Rom. v. 12 ff.; 1 Cor. xv. 22 and 45. 
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who is the Second Adam, and is undoing the work of the First Adam, 
Luke is saying: Jesus when tested by Satan is obedient and loyal to God, 
and so he, a human being of the stock of Adam, brings to an end the 
monotonous tale of human disobedience, typified in Adam and in the 
Israelites of the time of the Exodus. Here is the obedience of the New 
Adam that breaks Satan’s dominance in this world, and inaugurates 
the new age of the new humanity. 

3- We have seen good reason to believe that in the Temptation 
narratives there is a deliberate parallelism between the disobedience of 
Israel and the obedience of Jesus. This may throw light on another 
problem—the question of the Church as the Israel of God. That the 
early Christians saw themselves as constituting the chosen people or 
the Israel of God is very evident in the New Testament, from such 
passages as Gal. vi. 16 and Rom. ix-xi, and also from the application to 
the Christian Community of certain terms used to describe the Israel 
of the old covenant.' It was not unknown for a section of the historical 
nation of Israel to separate itself from the rest of the nation and see 
itself as the elect people of God or the holy remnant, the true representa- 
tive of Israel. The Qumran Community, about which much information 
has come to light in the Dead Sea Scrolls, can be taken as an example 
of this tendency. The sect is clearly seen as the faithful remnant in 
Israel, obedient to the will of God, and is set in sharp contradistinction 
to the rest of Israel both past and present. It is through this obedient 
section of God’s people that the covenant is to be preserved and con- 
tinued. Such a background throws into relief the contrast drawn between 
the disobedience of the Israelites in the wilderness (a disobedience 
typifying the rebellion and disloyalty of the Israelites down the ages) 
and the obedience of Jesus, who by implication is seen as the true Israel 
of God.’ Jesus is in fact the faithful and obedient Israel, conforming to 
the will of God, and in him the covenant is not only to be preserved and 
maintained, but also renewed by the extension of God’s mercies to the 
Gentile world. If this interpretation is correct, then the transition to the 
idea of the Church as the Israel of God is easy. The early Christians 
believed that they were év Xpuor@ (a phrase common in the writings of 
Paul and now commonly accepted as meaning that Christians are 
incorporated into Christ as an organic being), and being in Christ, the 
Israel of God, they saw themselves by a natural consequence as the 
chosen people of God. Therefore, incorporation into Christ, through 
faith and baptism, meant for Jew and Gentile membership of the true 
polity of Israel. 

4. For the understanding of the Temptation narratives of Matthew 
e.g. 1 Pet. ii. g f. 


2 For this also see below under 4. 
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and Luke, the Book of Deuteronomy was found to be important, and 
in the case of Matthew and Luke at least, this same background 
perhaps throws light on a prominent feature in the narrative of the 
Baptism of Jesus. All three synoptic gospels mention ‘the voice’ heard 
from heaven (Matt. iii. 17 and parallels), which in the Old Testament is 
closely connected with God’s revelation to Israel and to prominent 
individuals of his choice. The phrase is also thought to be reminiscent 
of the Bath-Qol, the vehicle of God’s messages to the rabbis. But while 
references to the voice of Yahweh are scattered throughout the books 
of the Old Testament, it is in Deuteronomy that special emphasis is 
laid on the voice of Yahweh speaking to his people, and on the need 
that Israel should listen to that voice; it is in fact a leading characteristic 
of this book. In Deuteronomy the hearing of the voice of God is in- 
timately related to the choice and call of Israel. Stress is laid on the fact 
that the people of Israel has been privileged to hear the voice of God— 
athing not granted to other peoples. We may note especially Deut. iv. 36 
(‘out of heaven he made you to hear his voice’). The Israelites heard 
‘the voice of the words’ as Yahweh ‘declared unto you his covenant, 
which he commanded you to perform, even ten commandments’ 
(iv. 12 f.). Much of the Book of Deuteronomy is in fact concerned with 
urging Israel to obey the voice of the Lord and with issuing a warning 
of the results of disobedience (e.g. Deut. viii. 20). But in fact Israel did 
not obey, as her behaviour in the desert and in her subsequent history 
showed. She was privileged to hear the voicé of Yahweh calling her into 
the covenant relationship, but was often disobedient to the voice. 

Certain considerations make it plausible to believe that Matthew 
and Luke probably saw the significance of the voice from heaven at 
Jesus’ Baptism against the background of Deuteronomy. 

(i) Between the Baptism and Temptation Narratives there is a very 
close relationship ; there are obvious links between the two. Apart from 
the fact that the Temptation narrative in Matthew is immediately pre- 
ceded by the account of the Baptism of Jesus, the connexion between 
the two narratives is made explicit by the fact that Jesus is led into the 
wilderness ‘by the Spirit’ or ‘in the Spirit’—an obvious allusion to the 
Spirit that has descended upon Jesus at his Baptism. Luke underlines 
this last point by his description of Jesus as wvevparos ayiov mAxpns. 
This interdependence of the two narratives makes it reasonable to sup- 
pose that the Deuteronomic background to the Temptation narrative 
is also to be observed in the Baptism narrative. 

(i) The new interest in typology has from another angle also 
encouraged us to see a very close connexion between the two narratives. 
The beginning of Jesus’ ministry follows the same pattern as the call of 
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Israel. The seal is set on God’s choice of Israel by his deliverance of 
them from Egypt—a deliverance which reaches its climax with the 
Israelites passing safely through the waters of the Red Sea, which is the 
prelude to the proving and testing of Israel in the wilderness. This 
same pattern is observable in the beginning of Jesus’ ministry, when he 
passes by way of the waters of Baptism to his testing in the wilderness, 
The parallelism at this point between the call of Israel and that of Jesus 
makes it plausible to believe that the voice from heaven at Jesus’ 
Baptism corresponds to the voice of God speaking to Israel at the time 
of the Exodus. 

(iti) ‘The voice of Yahweh in Deuteronomy is closely associated with 
the call of Israel to be God’s people. Similarly in the Baptism narrative 
the words spoken by the voice from heaven can be said to constitute the 
calling and commissioning of Jesus for his mission. It is not the task of 
this present article to discuss in detail the significance of the words of 
the voice, but they are usually accepted as denoting Jesus’ call to be 
Messiah and Suffering Servant, or on the less common view his call to 
be the true Israel of God (cp. Exod. iv. 22). In either case the con- 
nexion of Jesus with Israel is assured, <3 both Messiah and Servant 
are thought of as the representatives of Israel, and as the embodiment 
of the chosen people. Therefore we can say that, just as under the old 
covenant Israel is summoned by the voice of God to be his people, so 
now Jesus is called by the voice from heaven to undertake his mission 
as the real Israel of God or the true representative of Israel. 

These reasons make it probable that, just as the Temptation of Jesus 
is set against the background of the Temptation of Israel in the wilder- 
ness, so the Baptism of Jesus is seen as corresponding to the call and 
choice of Israel. Jesus, like the Israel of the old covenant, hears the 
voice of God appointing and commissioning him, but unlike Israel he 
is obedient to his calling both in the wilderness and subsequently on his 
journey to his cross. It is highly likely therefore that when Matthew and 
Luke recorded the voice from heaven, there was in the background to 
their thought the difference between the reaction of the Israelites to the 
voice of God and that of Jesus, the faithful servant, who was called, 
proved, and found obedient. 

5. In the Baptism and Temptation narratives of Matthew and Luke, 
there has emerged the pattern: called—proved—obedient. By way of 
conclusion to this article, it may very briefly be shown how this same 
pattern overhangs the life of the Christian, of those who are év Xproré. 
Much of the experience of Christ is reproduced in those who belong to 
his body—they die and rise with him, they share his sufferings and his 
strength. In like manner they are called and tested—to see whether 
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they are obedient and loyal to their Lord. In the New Testament the 
baptism of Jesus is a type of Christian Baptism in which Christians die 
and rise with Christ, and are also called and commissioned as his people 
and adopted as sons of God. But as was the case with the people of the 
old covenant, one’s calling by God to be a Christian means also the life 
of testing—the Christian must expect to experience 7eipacpos (1 Cor. x. 
12-13), Which may come from outside or from inside the person (from 
Satan: 1 Thess. iii. 5; from a hostile environment: 1 Pet. i. 6; from the 
heart of man: James i. 14). The Christian prays 7) eloeveynns Huds ets 
mepacnov—that he may not be brought into situations where his 
allegiance to Christ is tested. But he knows that such zecpacpoi will 
come and are to be regarded as a mark of the divine favour and an 
occasion of joy (1 Pet. iv. 12 ff.; James i. 2); for to be tested means to 
share the experience of Christ, and so leads to a greater union with him, 
while to stand firm in the hour of testing gives an approved value to our 
loyalty to Christ, and raises in us the hope of sharing in the glory of God. 

But this theme of zecpacyds has to be seen in its eschatological setting. 
It was believed by the Jews (and this belief is reflected in the New 
Testament) that before the Final Day of God’s triumph there would 
be a clash between God and the forces of evil, and that this period 
would be marked by an outburst of evil such as the world had never 
known. This would be the period of the @Atus, or tribulation, in which 
men’s allegiance to God would be sorely tried. But for the New Testa- 
ment writers the Last Days have already dawned with the ministry, 
death, and resurrection of Christ, and with the coming of the Holy 
Spirit to the Church, and the final triumph of God has been anticipated 
and foreshadowed through the work of Christ. Similarly there has been 
an anticipation of the final we.pacyos. The Messiah has already come, 
and has stood the test of Satan, unscathed. In and through his obedience 
the Kingdom of God has been inaugurated and the decisive victory over 
evil won, but the final victory of God lies in the future at Christ’s 
Parousia. ‘The Church lives between the Incarnation and the final 
revelation of Christ. Evil, though defeated, is still active, and the 
Church is actively engaged like Christ in the battle against the forces 
of evil, and so is also involved in ze:pacpos: the life of the Christian is 
one of active service against evil in all its forms, and therefore as a 
necessary consequence is also one of testing. In this constant warfare 
the Christian’s allegiance is being continually tried and proved, and 
what matters is that he should in the power of Christ come through this 
time of testing victoriously and be found loyal in the Day of his coming. 
Then our allegiance, stamped and guaranteed as the result of reipacpds, 
will be ‘for praise’ (we shall hear the words: ‘Well done, thou good and 
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faithful servant’), ‘for glory and honour’ (we shall share the glory and 
honour of the Risen Lord himself at the right hand of God).' For tho 
who are called and commissioned in Christ, the present is the decisive 
moment of testing: shall we be found loyal and obedient to Christ in ‘ 
hour of the final judgement? The pattern of called—proved—obedient 
casts its shadow and challenge over the life of the Christian Church 
G. H. P. THompsoy 
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1 Pet. i. 7. 
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THE APPEAL TO THE EARLY FATHERS 


the millennium between 400 and 1400, or 500 and 1500, you would 

undoubtedly have been accustomed to the appeal to the Fathers. The 
Bible contained the revelation recorded by prophets, apostles, and apo- 
stolic men ; the writings of the Fathers contained the inspired reflections 
of the mind of the Church. When you heard of the Fathers, you would 
ordinarily think of the great theologians of the fourth and fifth centuries ; 
but you would be aware that behind these theologians stood the ‘Apo- 
stolic Fathers’—to use the phrase of Severus of Antioch—who were 
links in the chain of tradition which bound together the New Testament 
and patristic theology. 

These Apostolic Fathers had been bishops of the Catholic Church, 
appointed by the apostles themselves or, in one instance, by their im- 
mediate successors. ‘They had been prolific writers, and most of their 
writings had been preserved by the Church. Clement of Rome had 
written a good many letters, but his most significant works had been the 
Apostolic Constitutions and the story of Peter contained in the Recog- 
nitions and Homilies. Ignatius of Antioch had written twelve letters 
which revealed that his doctrine was almost Chalcedonian. Polycarp of 
Smyrna had not written so much, but one. could read the Acts of his 
martyrdom, as well as the biography by his admirer Pionius. (There were 
also martyr-acts of Clement and Ignatius.) 

By 500 one might prefer to remember the achievements of these early 
Fathers in the field of philosophical theology. In this area the supply 
was quite equal to the demand. Not only were there many writings of 
Justin, philosopher and martyr, in circulation, but also the treatises of 
Dionysius the Areopagite, convert of Paul and first bishop of Athens, 
were available. Along with the treatises went ten letters, including one 
to Polycarp, one to Titus, and one to the apostle John. It was obvious 
that Dionysius had been closely related not only to the apostles but also 
to their successors. 

One would probably pay little attention to such reflections of rather 
crude theology as were to be found in the writings of Barnabas, Hermas, 
and Papias. These authors, even though they lived in apostolic times 
or close to them, were insignificant when compared with the other, 
more impressive, theologians whose writings seemed much more rele- 
vant. On the other hand, one might read the treatise of Irenaeus of 
Lyons, disciple of Polycarp and firm defender of the apostolic tradition 
against all heresies. While, of course, Irenaeus’ writings contained 


|: you had been a student of theology, or even a theologian, during 
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regrettable errors, on the whole they were in harmony with contemporary 
orthodoxy. As for the Greek apologists of Irenaeus’ day, there was no 
reason to read them, since the situation for which they wrote was now, 
happily, in the remote past. 

It is really amazing to contrast this attitude to the early Fathers with 
that which has come into existence since the Renaissance and the Refor- 
mation. Today Clement of Rome is recognized as the author of a rela- 
tively brief letter to the Corinthians which, practically unknown after 
the fourth century, was first published in 1633. The genuine letters of 
Ignatius, largely driven out of circulation by an interpolated version, 
were recovered and printed in 1646. The authentic writings of Justin were 
separated from the forgeries with which they were printed in 1551 only 
in the course of the nineteenth century, when the genuineness of the 
Dionysian corpus, severely criticized by Lorenzo Valla in the fifteenth 
century (though the arguments he used were much older), was finally dis- 
proved. Barnabas, Hermas, and Papias have been recognized as signi- 
ficant witnesses to the primitive ‘theology of Jewish Christianity’. 

One difference between the older view and the more modern one is 
related to differences in attitudes towards authority, specifically the 
authority of the Church, of the Fathers, and of tradition. In modern 
times the historical way of looking at things has tended to diminish 
the relevance of early patristic texts to us. We tend to think of them in 
relation to the times in which they were written, in relation to an en- 
vironment which is not ours. This attitude must have been shared to 
some extent by those who busied themselves with bringing the early 
Fathers up to date in the fourth, fifth, and sixth centuries. They pre- 
sumably believed that the authentic Clement, the authentic Ignatius, and 
the other authentic early Fathers had not provided authority adequate 
for later theology, and therefore they proceeded to modify the images 
of the early Fathers so that they would be usable in theological contro- 
versy. 

What we propose to examine is the way in which the appeal to the 
early Fathers arose and the course of its development from the late 
second century to the time of John of Damascus, who in his Sacra 
Parailela collected patristic texts, ancient and modern, to illustrate 
orthodox teaching on various subjects. 


A. The Early History of the Appeal 
Not unnaturally, Irenaeus of Lyons, himself an early Father, made use 
of the writings of Fathers still earlier when he was developing his theo- 
logical system in opposition to Gnostic heretics. In his Adversus haereses 
he referred to the writings of Clement, Polycarp, Papias, and Justin; 
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he also used, without naming their authors, some of the writings of 
Ignatius, Hermas, and Theophilus of Antioch.’ The use of early 
Fathers became especially significant when controversies over the history 
of doctrine arose. For instance, the followers of Theodotus of Byzan- 
tium argued that their own apostolic, and adoptionist, doctrine had first 
been falsified by Zephyrinus of Rome (199-217). The orthodox author 
of The Little Labyrinth replied that the doctrine of Christ as God had 
been expressed by earlier apologists such as Justin, Miltiades, ‘Tatian, 
and Clement of Alexandria, and that of Christ as both God and man by 
Irenaeus and Melito.? 

If a high status was to be accorded to the writings of the apologists, 
naturally those of the Apostolic Fathers were to be placed higher still. 
lrenaeus seems to have regarded 1 Clement and the Shepherd of Hermas 
as scripture ;} Clement of Alexandria so regarded both 1 Clement and 
the Shepherd and, in addition, the letter of Barnabas and the Didache.* 
Origen treated all these, except for the Didache, in the same way, though 
he was aware of doubts about Hermas.‘ 

On the other hand, the Shepherd is clearly rejected by the author of 
the Muratorian list (c. 190? from Rome?), as well as by Tertullian in 
his Montanist period.® Early in the fourth century Eusebius explicitly 
denied the canonicity of Hermas, Barnabas, and ‘the so-called Teachings 
of the Apostles’,”? though he was not sure what to make of 1 Clement 
since it was still publicly read in some churches.’ In Athanasius’ Festal 
Letter of 367 the Didache and Hermas are clearly excluded from the 
canon, though Hermas, at least, was still regarded as ‘very useful’.'° 
Athanasius also quoted as authoritative a sentence from Ignatius’ letter 
to the Ephesians (vii. 2) and referred to him as bishop of Antioch ‘after 
the apostles’."! 

Even if the writings of the early Fathers were not generally regarded 
as canonical, they were still quoted or paraphrased. There are reflec- 
tions of the Didache in the Catecheses of Pachomius, early in the fourth 
century ;'2 and Cyril of Jerusalem explicitly refers to 1 Clement and to 

' On Irenaeus’ sources cp. E. Vernet in Dict. Théol. Cath. vii (1922), cols. 
2507-17; M. Widmann in Zeits. Theol. Kirche, liv (1957), pp. 156-73. 

* Eusebius, H.E., v. 28. 3-5. 

3 Adv. haer. iii. 3. 3 (ii, p. 11 Harvey); iv. 20. 2 (ii, p. 213). 

* Strom. iv.'105. 1, &c.; i. 181. 1; ii. 31. 2; i. 100. 4. 

5’ Cp. R. P. C. Hanson, Origen’s Doctrine of Tradition (London, 1954), 
Pp. 139-40. © De pudic. 10, 20. 

7 HE. iii. 25. 4. 8 Ibid. iii. 16. 

° P.G. xxvi. 1177D-8A; cp. P.G. xxv. 456A. 

© P.G. xxv. 101A. 


" P.G. xxvi. 776c. 
2 CSCO 160/Copt. 24. 1, 6, 8-9, 13, 23, 46. 
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Irenaeus.’ Basil of Caesarea, writing On the Holy Spirit in 375, appeals 
to Irenaeus, Clement of Rome, and the Dionysii of Rome and Alexan. 
dria; he quotes 1 Clement lviii. 2 as ‘very ancient’ and speaks of Irenaeus 
as one ‘who lived near the time of the apostles.”* If the homily On the 
Generation of Christ \s his,’ he also quotes from ‘one of the ancients’ 
passage about the virginity of Mary (Ignatius, Eph. xix. 1).+ 

Also in the late fojrth century we find Epiphanius using 1 Clement 
liv. 2° {as well as the pseudo-Clementine letters Ad virgines® and the 
Homilies—or an earlier form of them”) and reproducing long passages 
from Irenaeus ; Didymus of Alexandria, too, cites 1 Clement, as well as 
Hermas.*® 

These examples show that early writings continued to be used by 
theologians. ‘They do not show precisely what theological authority was 
ascribed to them. Presumably, however, what Methodius says of Justin 
could have been said of all the early writers: they were men ‘remote 
from the apostles neither in time nor in virtue’.? 

In order to make the authority of the early Fathers more explicit, the 
emphasis laid on their antiquity had to be combined with the notion 
that they were really to be included among those who were being called 
the ‘fathers’ of the Church.'® This term is used by Athanasius" and 
Basil’? in reference to the delegates to the Council of Nicaea, though 
apparently it is first applied to ante-Nicene writers by Theodoret in a 
letter written in 449-50." 


B. Tke Dogmatic Appeal 

The appeal to the early Fathers entered a new phase in the early fifth 
century, when the Antiochene representatives at the Council of Ephesus 
(431) presented a dossier which included citations from Ignatius (Eph. 
vii. 2 and xx. 2) and Hippolytus,'* as well as from Irenaeus and Metho- 
dius.'’ In three epistles, as well as in his Eranistes of 447, the Antiochene 
Theodoret listed early orthodox writers. For him they included Ignatius, 
Polycarp, Justin, Irenaeus, Hippolytus, and Methodius.'® 

Similarly the Constantinopolitan historian Socrates, writing about the 


' P.G. xxxiii. 10258 (Clement); 540A, 549A, 561A—B, 925A (Irenaeus). 


2 P.G. xxxii. 201B-C. 3 So H. Usener, Das Weihnachtsfest (ed. 2, 
Bonn, 1911), pp. 249-52. + P.G. xxxi. 1464C¢. 5 Pan, xxvii. 6. 4. 

® Ibid. xxx. 15. 2. 7 Ibid. xxvi. 16. 8. 

8 PG. xxxix. 1596C-D, 1141B. 9 De res. ii. 18. 9. 

1° Cp. H. du Manoir in Rech. sc. relig. xxv (1935), pp. 442-5. 

™ P.G. xxv. 225A; xxvi. 688B. 2 P.G. xxxii. 5888. 

3 P.G. Ixxxiii. 1384D. 4 L. Saltet in R.H.E. vi (1905), pp. 744-6. 


'S Ibid., p. 526 n. 2 and pp. 534-5; probably they are derived from the Preces 
Basilii diaconi (Schwartz, Acta Conc. oec., 1. i. 5 (Berlin, 1927), p. 7). 
© P.G. Ixxxiii. 1284C, 1384D, 1440A-C. 
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middle of the fifth century, argued that the idea that Christ had a 
human soul was not novel in Athanasius’ time; it had been mentioned 
by Irenaeus, Clement, Apollinaris of Hierapolis, Serapion of Antioch, 
and others.’ Unfortunately it appears that Socrates’ list is no more 
than a list; we know that Irenaeus and Clement, at least, were noto- 
riously vague in speaking of Christ’s human soul.” 

What Theodoret and Socrates show us is that in their time there was 
a lively concern for ancient patristic opinions, and that these opinions 
were highly regarded as witnesses to early orthodoxy. We are therefore 
not surprised to find that some of the texts have been modified in the 
course of transmission. Several quotations from Ignatius are more ‘ortho- 
dox’ as reproduced by Theodoret than they are in the manuscripts 
we possess, and something has gone badly wrong in the quotations from 
Hippolytus. As Nautin has observed, they bear a variety of titles but 
seem to come from a single work, and they have been modified in the 
direction of explicit teaching about Christ’s two natures.’ 

Once the Antiochenes had appealed to Ignatius of Antioch in support 
of their views and in opposition to Cyril of Alexandria, Cyril’s Mono- 
physite successors were not slow to find passages in the Ignatian letters 
which provided authority for their own ideas. Timothy Aelurus, Mono- 
physite patriarch of Alexandria between 457 and 460, compiled a dossier 
of testimonies which included five selections from Ignatius (of these 
only one had been quoted by Theodoret), as well as two fragments from 
Irenaeus and one citation from his work Adversus haereses.* (We may 
add that Timothy assigned to Alexander of Alexandria a fragment which 
was later ascribed to Melito of Sardis.‘) 

Timothy’s great successor in Monophysitism, Severus of Antioch, 
gradually developed the argument from the early Fathers to a fuller 
degree. In his early Philalethes (508-11), largely directed against Cyril 
of Alexandria (though claiming to defend him),® the only ante-Nicene 
writer he mentioned was Paul of Samosata.” Soon afterwards, however, 
when he wrote Ad Nephalium, he was ready to quote a sentence from 

' P.G. Ixvii. 392A-3A. 

2 J. N. D. Kelly, Early Christian Doctrines (London and New York, 1958), 
pp. 148, 154. It is possible, though of course not provable, that Socrates refrains 
from mentioning Ignatius because he knows the interpolated version, which states 
that Christ did mot have a human soul. 

3 P. Nautin, Le Dossier d’Hippolyie et de Méliton (Paris, 1953), pp. 15-32. 

* E. Schwartz in Abh. Bayer. Akad., Philos.—philol. u. hist. Kl. xxxii. 6 (1927), 
p. 117; F. C. Conybeare in ¥.T.S. xv (1913-14), pp. 433-6. On the first frag- 
ment cp. Nautin, op. cit., pp. 64-72. 

5 Nautin, op. cit., pp. 56-64. 

° R. Hespel, Le Florilége cyrillien réfuté par Sévére d’ Antioche (Louvain, 1955). 

? CSCO 134/Syr. 69. 124. 
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Ignatius (Rom. vi. 3) and a fragment of Irenaeus, both of which Timothy 
had already used.' About 520, after being deposed from his see, Severus 
devoted more time to patristic research, as he composed his three books 
Contra impium grammaticum, a grammarian named John who ‘seems to 
have been the first notable neo-Chalcedonian’.* Severus noted that his 
opponent had cited a passage from Irenaeus ‘against the Valentinians’, 
This citation, he said, was wrong and, for that matter, the quotation 
had been interpolated.’ He then proceeded to give authentic quotations 
from the ‘famous and apostolic fathers’, in order to show that there was 
no separation of the two natures of Christ after their union.* He cited 
passages from six of the letters of Ignatius, two from Polycarp, and one 
from 2 Clement, as weil as one from each of Irenaeus’ five books 
against heresies.’ His dossier was rounded out by quotations from 
nineteen later Fathers.® 

Two points are worth adding about Severus’ use of the early Fathers, 
First, he paid attention to textual problems. He was aware that some 
older codices had ‘Let me be a disciple of my God’ in Ignatius, Romans 
vi. 3, though he himself preferred to read ‘Let me be an imitator of my 
God’.’ Second, in compiling this dossier he made no use of the recently 
invented writings of Dionysius the Areopagite, though from an undated 
letter we know that elsewhere he used them.* He was relying upon 
authorities which he knew his opponent would accept. 

Severus’ ‘orthodox’ successor at Antioch, Ephraem of Amid, who 
died about 545, knew that he had to confirm the doctrine of the two 
natures from early sources; he quoted not only from the New Testa- 
ment but also from a group of Fathers beginning with Ignatius, and 
he argued that Ignatius’ use of the definite article with the word ‘God’ 
in Smyrnaeans i. 1 could not be used to show that Ignatius advocated 
Monophysite doctrine. Ephraem also appealed to the Dionysian writ- 
ings as authorities.'"° His contemporary, Leontius of Byzantium, who 
compiled a dogmatic dossier in support of neo-Chalcedonian doctrine, 
avoided using Ignatius’ writings and instead, in order to have some early 
authorities, relied on what he called Justin’s Expositio rectae fidei'!'\— 


CSCO 134/Syr. 69. 36-37. For the fragment of Irenaeus see p. 17 n. 4. 
Hespel, op. cit., p. 14. 

CSCO 102/Syr. 51. 201-3; cp. Nautin, op. cit., pp. 34-40. 

CSCO 102/Syr. 51. 205. 

Ibid., pp. 206-11 (Severus knew all seven letters of Ignatius). 

Ibid., pp. 212-49. 

Ibid., p. 206. 

J. Lebon in R.H.E. xxvi (1930), pp. 880-915. 

P.G. ciii. 961B, 997C. 10 P.G. ciii. g89D. 
™ R. Devreesse in Rev. sc. relig. x (1930), pp. 558-9. 
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actually written by Theodoret, as Severus knew'—as well as a frag- 
ment supposed to come from Justin’s treatise Against the Greeks,* and 
the treatises of Dionysius the Areopagite, ‘contemporary with the 
apostles’? The two fragments assigned to Irenaeus and Hippolytus are 
not genuine.* 

A detailed analysis of the history of doctrine seemed to be needed at 
this point, and it was provided by Leontius’ disciple Theodore of 
Raithu, who probably wrote the treatise De sectis assigned to his master. 
Here church history is divided into five periods: from Christ’s birth to 
His ascension, from His ascension to the end of Acts and the deaths of 
the apostles, from that time to the beginning of Constantine’s reign, 
from Nicaea to Chalcedon, and after Chalcedon. Since the first period 
is that of the Incarnation and the second is the apostolic age, the third, 
ante-Nicene, period is obviously significant. Theodore lists the authori- 
tative teachers of that time by name. They are Ignatius, Irenaeus, Justin, 
Clement and Hippolytus of Rome, Dionysius the Areopagite, Methodius, 
Gregory Thaumaturgus, and Peter of Alexandria. These writers are espe- 
cially significant since all parties can agree that they are authorities.° 

Two of these early Fathers are also quoted by Andrew of Caesarea in 
Cappadocia, who wrote his commentary on the Apocalypse in the first 
half of the sixth century; they are Justin® and the Areopagite.” In 
listing the ‘more ancient’ writers who valued the Apocalypse highly 
he mentioned three more of them (Irenaeus, Methodius, and Hippo- 
lytus), as well as Papias,® whose authority he doubtless believed was 
guaranteed by Irenaeus. 

Monophysite anthologists continued to be active in this period, and we 
possess a Syriac version, produced before 562, of an enlarged dogmatic 
dossier containing citations from the Fathers who wrote both before and 
after Nicaea. The first group of ante-Nicene quotations consists of 
three from Ignatius and one from Polycarp (all these had been cited by 
Severus) ; one from Clement’s letter Ad virgines and two from 2 Clement; 
three from Irenaeus (Adversus Aaereses iv and v}; three from Hippolytus ; 
two from Methodius; and three from Melito of Sardis—none of which 


' CSCO 94/Syr. 46. 39, 63, 71, 82; cp. J. Lebon in R.H.E. xxvi (1930), 
Pp. 536-50. 

2 Devreesse, op. cit., p. 570. 

> Ibid., pp. 569-70. 

* Ibid., p. 559; cp. Nautin, op. cit., pp. 33-42. 


5 P.G. \xxxvi. 1, 1212C-13A. ® P.G. cvi. 3288, 408D (perhaps from 
Eusebius). 
7 P.G. cvi. 257B-C, 305C, 356D. 8 P.G. cvi. 2208. 


° I. Rucker in Sitzungsber. d. Bayer. Akad., Philos.-hist. Abt. 1933, ne. 5; 
from Brit. Mus. Addit. 12156. 
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is genuine.' Another ante-Nicene group includes three more fragments 
ascribed to Melito and two ascribed to Hippolytus.? 

It is obvious that this dossier is largely based on the researches of 
Timothy Aelurus and Severus, but some new materials have been 
added: to wit, the quotations from Melito, Hippolytus, and Methodius, 
The use of Hippolytus and Methodius can be explained as related to the 
list of acceptable writers promulgated in the school of Leontius of By- 
zantium and, for that matter, earlier used by Theodoret and perhaps by 
Antiochenes generally. But why Melito? Perhaps the Monophysites, 
reading Eusebius (we know that Severus did so’), noticed that he was 
an important early witness to the doctrine of Christ as both God and 
man (see p. 15 n. 2 above), believed that they had found a forerunner, 
and began the work of research or composition. They might also have 
found the title of his treatise [Tepi €vawpdrov Gcod mentioned by both 
Eusebius* and Theodoret.’ 

The importance of Melito’s name in this period is indicated by the 
ascription to him, about 550, of a form of the Transitus virginis Mariae 
which begins with the words ‘Melito, servus Christi, episcopus ecclesiae 
Sardensis’, and goes on to claim that he had heard the apostle John.° 

In any event forgeries came to be exceedingly popular after the 
middle of the sixth century. The Areopagite’s writings rapidly came 
to be accepted, and even in dossiers where they were not present other 
non-authentic writings were cited. About 570, in the collection of the 
Monophysite Stephen Gobarus, we find references to the works of 
Ignatius, Justin, Hegesippus, Irenaeus, Clement of Alexandria, and 
Hippolytus; but the Ignatius is pseudo-Ignatius and the Justin is the 
author of the Cohortatio.’ 

There was some concern for genuine writings at the end of the sixth 
century. Though Pope Gregory the Great used pseudo-Dionysius® he 
thanked Anastasius of Antioch for sending him the letters of Ignatius’ 
(probably in the interpolated version) and wrote to Aetherius of Lyons 
to describe his search for the writings of Irenaeus.'° In general, however, 

' Nautin, op. cit., pp. 56-64, 73. 

2 One fragment of Melito is clearly not authentic (Nautin, op. cit., pp. 64- 
72); the others come from the homily De pascha. 

3 CSCO 102/Syr. 51. 201; cp. E. W. Brooks, The Sixth Book of the Selected 
Letters of Severus (London, 1904), ii, pp. 169-70, 414. 

* HE. iv. 26. 2. 

5 P.G. Ixxx. 113A-B; cp. P.G. xii. 93a. 

© P.G. v. 1231D; cp. M. Jugie in Echos d’Orient, xxv (1926), Pp. 305. 

? P.G. ciii. 1104D, 1100C-D, 1096A, 1100B, and 1104p. Cp. A. v. Harnack in 
H.T.R. xvi (1923), pp. 205-34; G. Bardy in Revue des études byzantines, v (1947), 
Ppp. 5-30. 8 P.L. Ixxvi. 12548. 

° P.L. Ixxvii. 764C-5A. 10 P.L. Ixxvii. 11748. 
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writings of the early Fathers—except for some of the Clementine literature 
and the works of the Areopagite—were unknown in the West.' In the 
East early if not always authentic writings were still used. About 600 
the Monophysite archimandrite Dorotheus quoted 2 Clement? and 
may even have paraphrased the Didache.? A few years later the Pales- 
tinian monk Antiochus wrote his Pandectes,* a collection of 130 
homilies in which he borrowed extensively from the Areopagite, the two 
pseudo-Clementine letters Ad virgines, all the genuine letters of Ignatius 
except Romans, the letter of Polycarp, the Shepherd of Hermas (Mand. 
2-12 and Sim. 1-9), Clement of Alexandria (cited as Irenaeus), and 
Eusebius. About 630 the Paschal Chronicle made use of the Areopagite, 
the Clementine Recognitions, the interpolated Ignatian letters,5 Melito 
of Sardis (once from Eusebius, once in an independent quotation®), 
and Apollinaris of Hierapolis.”? Evidently the author of the Chronicle 
had available a considerable library of second-century literature. Per- 
haps it was the library at Caesarea in Palestine, which was destroyed by 
the Arabs in 637—or that at Jerusalem, dispersed about the same time.*® 

The disappearance of these libraries was disastrous, but many promi- 
nent writers had already come to prefer forgeries to authentic documents. 
For example, in the encyclical letters of Sophronius, patriarch of Jeru- 
salem from 634 to 638, the only ante-Nicene authorities quoted are 
Dionysius and Justin’—neither one the real author of the document 
employed. 

Scholia on the Areopagite, traditionally ascribed to Maximus Con- 
fessor, who wrote towards the middle of the seventh century, reflect a 
singular mixture of the authentic and the non-authentic. It may be that 
John of Scythopolis is responsible for the reference to a non-existent 
letter of Polycarp to the Athenians,'° as well as for one or two allusions 
to Papias."' But it is probably Maximus who quoted from Hermas'? 
and Aristo of Pella,'3 and he certainly quoted spurious fragments from 
Justin (To Euphrasius),'* Irenaeus (To Demetrius),'5 and Pantaenus."® 

The same situation is found in the late seventh-century Doctrina 
Patrum. Ten quotations apiece come from the Areopagite and from the 


' For the Areopagite’s writings at Rome in 649 cp. Mansi, x. 975-7. 


? P.G. Ixxxviii. 18368. 3 P.G. Ixxxviii. 1661D, 1840Cc. 
* P.G. \xxxix; cp. G. Bardy in Dictionnaire de la spiritualité, i, cols. 701-2. 
5 P.G. xcii. 540B-C. ® P.G. xcii. 629C, 632A. 


? P.G. xcii. 800-81. 

® On Jerusalem cp. A. Ehrhardt in Rémische Quartalschrift, v (1891), pp.217-65. 
® P.G. ciii. 1089C; P.G. Ixxxvii. 3177B-C. 

 P.G. iv. 17D (perhaps a textual error; cp. Lightfoot, Ignatius, i, p. 555); 


H. U. v. Balthasar in Scholastik, xvi (1940), pp. 16-38. 


" P.G. iv. 48D, 176c. 12 PG. iv. 241D. 13 P.G. iv. 421B-C. 
™ P.G. xci. 280B-D. 1s P.G. xci. 276B-C. 16 P.G. xci. 1085A-B. 
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Expositio rectae fidet, attributed to Justin ; in addition there is a quotation 
from the forged letter of Ignatius to the Philippians—cited as Tarsians.' 
At the sixth ecumenical council (680) only two authors supposedly ante- 
Nicene were cited: Dionysius the Areopagite and Justin, as author of 
the Expositio.* 

A more complete dossier was available to Anastasius of Sinai, towards 
the end of the seventh century. He wrote his Hodegos against the Mono- 
physites and countered their use of Ignatius (Rom. vi. 3) and a fragment 
from Melito’s paschal homily by claiming that the passages referred 
to the suffering and death not of God but of the human nature of the! 
Logos.? He went on to supply an ‘orthodox’ fragment from Melito 
(fr. vi Otto) which seems clearly post-Arian, since it speaks of the two 
natures of Christ and calls Him ‘true God’ and zpoau)vos.* His own 
favourite early authorities were the Areopagite, Irenaeus, and Clement 
of Alexandria.’ (From the Monophysites he took over the expression 
‘Apostolic Father’ and applied it to the Areopagite.®) In addition in his 
commentary on the Hexaemeron he referred to Philo, Papias, Justin, 
and Pantaenus;’ elsewhere he quoted Hippolytus.* Presumably these 
quotations and references come from a source closer to Antiochene 
theology than that used in his Hodegos. 

The end of the seventh century seems to mark the end of creativity 
in writings ascribed to the ante-Nicene Fathers. To be sure a few 
forgeries were added later, such as the letter of ‘Justin’ to Zenas and 
Serenus, but nothing essentially new was provided. From the eighth 
century onward the Greek Church viewed its task as that of trans- 
mission rather than creation. Fortunately what was transmitted in- 
cluded genuine writings as well as forgeries. John of Damascus, who 
compiled his Sacra Parallela at Jerusalem in the first half of the eighth 
century, was fond of Dionysius and of the pseudo-Clementine literature. 
He also made use of two of the forged Ignatian epistles, and of several 
writings wrongly attributed to Justin. At the same time, however, he 
provided quotations from 1 and 2 Clement, from the genuine letters of 
Ignatius, from Justin’s apologies and Dialogue, and from Theophilus 
and Irenaeus.° In so far as these quotations are not derived from earlier 


22 : R. 


' F,. Diekamp, Doctrina Patrum (Minster, 1907), p. 87; for the author cp. 
J. Stighmayr in Byzantinische Zeitschrift, xviii (1909), pp. 14-40. 

2 Mansi, xi. 263C-D, 372D, 424B-C. 3 P.G. Ixxxix. 196D, 200C-D. 

* P.G. Ixxxix. 228D-229B; cp. W. Bauer, Das Leben Fesu (Tiibingen, 1909), 
p. 287 n. 2; Nautin, op. cit., pp. 83-85. 5 P.G. \xxxix. 93A. 

© P.G. \xxxix. 213D, 753D. 7 P.G. \xxxix. 942A, 956D, 961D-962A. 

8 P.G. Ixxxix. 592C-D. 

° Cp. K. Holl, T.U. xx. 2 (Leipzig, 1899); on the Damascene, A. Jiilicher in 
Pauly—Wissowa, R.E. ix, 1810-11. 
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anthologies, they show that materials were still available for the recon- 
struction of a true picture of early Christian literature.' 


C. Consequences of the Dogmatic Appeal 

If we look back over the period from the second century to the 
eighth, we can identify several clearly discernible stages. (1) First is the 
ante-Nicene era, when forgeries were relatively rare and often detected. 
No one in this period made much use of most of the forgeries we later 
encounter in such quantities. The work of Eusebius of Caesarea marks 
the high-water point of this period, for Eusebius was remarkably careful 
in his selection of sources, (2) The century after Nicaea saw the produc- 
tion and acceptance of a good deal of forgery. The Father to whom most 
of it was ascribed was Clement of Rome, now thought to have written 
‘encyclical letters’ on virginity, the Clementine Homilies and Recogni- 
tions, and the Apostolic Constitutions. Martyr-acts and lives of Clement, 
Ignatius, and Polycarp obscured the memory of these Fathers. (3) It 
was not until the fifth century, however, that aggressive forgeries began 
to force authentic documents into disrepute. After the Council of 
Ephesus the appeal to early Fathers meant that some of their writings 
had to be rewritten. Apollinarius of Laodicea had earlier tampered with 
some patristic writings, but apparently he had not bothered to touch 
second-century documents. Now, however, the letters of Ignatius were 
interpolated and forgeries were added. While Monophysites continued 
touse Ignatius’ genuine epistles, they led the way in accepting the new 
treatises and letters ascribed to Dionysius the Areopagite. In the course 
of the sixth and seventh centuries we find forgeries ascribed to Justin, 
Melito, Irenaeus, Pantaenus, Clement of Alexandria, and Hippolytus. 
Indeed, in the seventh century the whole picture of the early Fathers 
was corrupted when the favourite early authorities were Dionysius and 
‘Justin’. 

Under such circumstances the preservation of any authentic texts 
seems almost miraculous. The needs of dogmatic theology, undisturbed 
by much historical sense, had resulted in a distortion of the historical 
materials on which the theology was supposedly built. The absence of 
any understanding of historical development had led to a situation in 
which genuine and false documents were so thoroughly mixed that they 
could not be disentangled for more than a millennium. 

Only during the Renaissance and the Reformation could a beginning 


' On the other hand, Theodore of Studium (759-826) uses only the inter- 
polated Ignatius (P.G. xcix. 677C, 1485) and a writing falsely ascribed to 
Justin (1604a), and seems to confuse Clement of Rome with the Areopagite 
(1701C). 
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LEO I AND THE THEME OF PAPAL PRIMACY 


MONGST the popes of late antiquity Leo I has only in more recent 
years been given the credit that is due to him. Erich Caspar has 
not inappropriately said of Leo that he stands before us ‘nicht 
wie ein einsam und plétzlich emporragender Berg, sondern wie eine 
krénende Spitze eines Gebirgsmassivs’.' It may indeed be maintained, 
both from the historical and doctrinal point of view, that the fixation of 
papal primacy was the achievement of Leo I, a task which appears all 
the more noteworthy as, apart from some isolated assertions or sugges- 
tions made by some of his predecessors, there was in papal literature 
little to facilitate his argumentation. Equally, it can be said without fear 
of contradiction that his authoritative language, his peremptory com- 
mands, his unbending and unyielding attitude, mark him out from his 
predecessors: none of them uses so consistently such strong and com- 
manding language as Leo does. His is the modus loquendi of the guber- 
nator: he orders, decides, reprehends, deposes, corrects, threatens, 
defines, sentences, suspends, prescribes—he insists on obedientia,* on 
coercitio,2 on corrigere inobedientiam iusta correctione,s+ on enforcing 
canonum praecepta’ or apostolica et canonica decreta or the statuta aposto- 
licae sedis® or the regulae or on the execution of the decreta synodalia quae 
apostolicae sedis confirmat auctoritas’—in short, Leo’s language is the 
language of him who possesses the gubernacula ecclesiae universalis: his 
tone is the tone of him who governs. 

To say that this is the result of utilizing to the full the potentialities 
inherent in the Petrine commission is to state an obvious half-truth. 
Every unbiased reader of the papal literature preceding Leo must agree 
that the crux materiae had been the establishment of a link between 
St. Peter and the pope. It is perhaps not without some significance that 
Leo was the first pope who spoke of himself as vice Petri fungimur,® 


' E. Caspar, Geschichte des Papsttums (Tiibingen, 1930), i, p. 423. 
? Ep. xiv. 11. The references are throughout to the Ballerini edition in P.L. liv. 


3 Ep. vi. 1. + Ep. xiii. 2. S Ep. xix. 1. 
° ED. xii. s. ? Ep. i. 2. 


8 E. Caspar, op. cit., i, p. 428. Cyprian, it should be noted, spoke of all priests 
as functioning vicariously for Christ: ‘sacerdos vice Christi vere fungitur’ (Ep. 
Ixiii. 14, in C.S.E.L. iii. 713, ll. 12 ff.). It seems that the otherwise little-known 
author, Aponius, perhaps in the early fifth century, was the first who made 
St. Peter a vicarius Christi, though the bishops (and emperors), too, were accord- 
ing to him vicarii Christi. For the former see, for instance, this passage: ‘aposto- 
lorum principi revelata est Petro (Matt. xvi. 16) . . . quem princeps pastorum 
Christus mundo vicarium dereliquit: si amas me, pasce oves meas’, cited by 


(Journal of Theological Studies, N.S., Vol. XI, Pt. 1, April 1960] 
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although this is certainly not the most telling statement made by him, 
The real difficulty was hew to establish this function of the pope: that 
none of the preceding popes had undertaken this—for the papacy— 
most essential and vital task is well known. True it is that the primatial 
position of the pope had been acted upon (so-called Primatsiibung); it is 
true also that a Calixtus or a Stephen I in the third century operated 
with the special and pre-eminent position of the Roman Church; it is true 
above all that the presence of Peter in Rome and his martyrdom there 
has played its not insignificant role in maintaining the papal claim to 
primacy. But what needs emphasizing is that all this says as yet nothing 
about the precise link between Peter’s powers and the pope’s powers 
or about the nature of this link. We must bear in mind that Leo—as 
well as some of his more recent predecessors—fixed attention on, and 
very greatly stressed, the continuity of Petrine powers in the pope: 
Peter speaks through him; Peter lives in him; Peter acts in and through 
him. What does this really mean, if one wishes to detach oneself from 
this metaphorical language? How can a person inter mortuos be said to 
speak and act through, and live in, a person inter vivos? It would indeed 
be difficult to maintain—and I believe has not been maintained by any 
pope—that the function and position of the pope, that is, the continu- 
ance of Petrine powers in him, could conceptually be deduced from the 
merely historical contingency of Peter’s sojourn and death in Rome. In 
other words, from Peter’s presence, death, and tomb no juristic conti- 
nuity of the powers appertaining to his office can be argued.' Equally, 


A. Harnack, ‘Vicarii Christi vel Dei bei Aponius’, in Delbriick-Festschrift (Berlin, 
1908), pp. 37 ff., at p. 46, who comments that Peter was therefore the vicar of 
Christ xar’ efox74v. The edition of Aponius’s work by H. Bottino and J. Martini 
(Rome, 1843) is reprinted in Migne, P.L. Supplementum i. 799-1031. Cp., 
furthermore, F. Heiler, Altkirchliche Autonomie und pdpstlicher Zentralismus 
(Munich, 1941), pp. 271-2; M. Maccarone, Vicarius Christi (Rome, 1952), p. 43; 
J. Ludwig, Die Primatsworte in der altkirchlichen Exegese (in Neutestamentliche 
Abhandlungen, xix. 4, 1952), p. 89 n. 26, with further literature, See also B. 
Altaner, Patrologie, 5th ed. (Freiburg, 1958), p. 420. 

' This may be seen from the reaction to the stand which Victor I took in the 
matter of Easter computation against the churches in Asia Minor; it seems that 
he referred as a reason for the exercise of his auctoritas to the Roman possession 
of the apostolic tombs, as becomes clear from the protest of Polykrates who 
could equally refer to xai yap xara tiv Aciav peydAa orotxeia Kexoipnrat: Eusebius, 
Hist. eccl. v. 24. 2 (ed. E. Schwartz, in Die griechischen christl. Schriftsteller der 
ersten drei FJahrhunderte (Leipzig, 1903), ii. 1, p. 491, ll. 13 ff.). On the case itself 
see Caspar, i, pp. 20, 576 (here also further literature, to which should be added: 
H. Dieckmann, ‘Das Zeugnis des Polykrates fiir die Apostelgraber in Rom’, in 
Z. f. kath. Theol., xiv (1921), pp. 627 ff.); see, furthermore, A. Harnack, 
‘Ecclesia Petri propinqua’, in Sitz.-ber. der Preuss. Akad. d. Wiss., Phil.-hist. K1., 
1927, pp. 139 ff., at p. 141, who remarks that there is no proof that Victor had 
referred to Matt. xvi. 18 f. 
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occupying the same ‘chair’ as St. Peter did—the cathedra Petri'—cannot 
be the ground upon which the continuation of Petrine powers in the 
pope could be asserted.* What we are here dealing with are abstract 
notions, such as authority, function, office, in short power; and in order 
to establish the missing link between St. Peter and the pope in this 
respect, it is not enough to have recourse to the naively factual thesis of 
the pope’s occupying Peter’s chair. Quite apart from the difficulty pre- 
sented by the Antiocheene Petrine chair, the sitting on the episcopal chair 
is merely the symbolic expression and sign of the episcopal position, 
not the latter’s presupposition.’ The cathedra, in other words, is a symbol 
and as such merely represents, or stands for, something else, and cannot 
in itself be the causa or ratio of something else.* Conceptually it would 
therefore be a somewhat arduous task to maintain that the chair of St. 
Peter ‘conferred’ Petrine powers,’ and that the papal theme of primacy 
is to be constructed upon the mere fact of the pope occupying the saine 
chair which St. Peter was said to have occupied. This problem must be 


'! Cp. the feast for 22 February in the Roman Calendar of 354: Natale Petri de 
cathedra, see the Feriale ecclesiae Romanae, ed. in MGH., Auctores antiquissimi, 
ix. 71, 1. 8: “VIII Kal. Martias’. On the further history and meaning of this feast 
see Th. Klauser, Die Cathedra im Totenkult der heidnischen und christlichen 
Antike, in Liturgiegesch. Forschungen, ix (1927), pp. 152 ff., although his views 
on the origin of this feast are disputed by J. M. C. Toynbee in American Fournal 
of Archaeology, \xii (1958), p. 127 (book review), a reference kindly supplied by 
Professor H. Chadwick. That the term cathedra Petri is of Cyprianic origin is too 
well known to be specifically stated. 

* That there was in existence at Rome an episcopal chair in the second half of 
the second century is proved by the Muratorian Canon: ‘sedente cathetra urbis 
Romae’, cited by E. Stommel in Fahrbuch f. Antike und Christentum, i(1958), p.71 
n. 98; idem in Miinchener Theol. Z. iii (1952), pp. 26 f. Hence the conclusion that 
the episcopal chair and the inthronization developed independently of the 
Roman-imperial ceremonial and had derived from Jewish sources. Against this 
is H. U. Instinsky, Bischofstuhl und Kaisertum (Munich, 1955), pp. 26-37. But 
before Constantine there was, in Rome, neither a church specifically associated 
with the bishop nor any recognizable ecclesiastical centre (Caspar, i, p. 57). 

> Cp. also E. Stommel, art. cit., p. 71: ‘Sitzen auf der cathedra ist der Ausdruck 
der bischéflichen Stellung.’ 

+ When we say that the cross is the symbol of Christianity, we mean thereby 
that the cross stands for Christianity, and not that Christianity takes its origin 
from the cross, so that the latter appears as the causa or ratio christianitatis. 

5 The liturgy of consecrating a bishop shows the purely symbolic character of 
his ascending and sitting on the throne, at all times the last symbolic act. Cp. 
also Instinsky, op. cit., p. 27, and further literature, p. 108 n. 2. What seems of 
some significance is that the inthronization of a bishop in the West followed the 
practice of Rome. Cp. L. Eisenhofer, Liturgik, 5th ed., by J. Lechner (Freiburg, 
1950), p. 290: ‘Die Inthronization und die Prozession durch die Kirche haben 
sich wohl nach dem Vorbild des Herkommens bei der Weihe des Papstes einge- 
biirgert (Ordo Romanus IX) und erst im Laufe des Mittelalters allgemeine Ein- 
fihrung gefunden.’ 
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clearly separated from the historical fact of ‘apostolic succession’ of the 
bishops of Rome, that is, their following St. Peter in chronological 
sequence. This ‘apostolic succession’ (of the bishops in general and of 
the pope in particular) has little in common with the juristic succession 
of the popes to Petrine powers. And it was precisely on this point that 
Leo I took the decisive step. ‘Apostolic succession’ embodies the charis- 
matic element and also the element of uninterrupted temporal sequence, 
whilst for juristic succession neither of these elements is essential,! 

In order to act and to speak as St. Peter would have spoken, it was 
therefore necessary to rely upon something firmer, something more pro- 
found and better grounded than the mere fact of Peter’s death in Rome 
or his chair or his tomb: but this presupposed the realization and recog- 
nition of the abstract theme of juristic succession, and the question re- 
solves itself into: How can the pope be said to have succeeded St. Peter? 
And since we are here dealing with jurisdictional powers, we must ask, 
How can the pope be considered to be in the possession of Petrine juris- 
dictional powers? It is perhaps remarkable that the idea of papal suc- 
cession to Petrine powers was only rarely and in isolated instances put 
forward by Leo’s predecessors. Only through the juristic element of 
succession—for which the historical fact of Peter’s death in Rome or his 
tomb may or may not be necessary*—could the theme of Petrine powers 


* Any other view would have to explain why it was never a requirement for the 
exercise of papal powers that the pope had to be consecrated, nor why it was that 
the pope is said to succeed St. Peter immediately, that is, without intermediaries: 
in other words, the juristic succession excludes any idea of powers being ‘handed 
down’. For a typical example of succession in a non-juristic sense, cp. Cyprian, 
Ep. ixviii. 5 (C.S.E.L. iii. 748) to Pope Stephen: ‘Servandus est enim ante- 
cessorum nostrorum b. martyrum Cornelii et Lucii honor gloriosus, quorum 
memoriam cum nos honoremus, multo magis tu, frater carissime, honorificare et 
servare gravitate et auctoritate tu debes, qui vicarius et successor [i.e. of Stephen’s 
immediate predecessors, Cornelius and Lucius] factus es.’ 

It should furthermove be noted that before the eleventh century no one could 
become a pope who was already a bishop; that at all times it was the simple fact 
of election which made the candidate pope, without any additional sacramental 
ceremonial; and that, most significantly, down to the thirteenth century the 
candidate immediately after his election took possession of the two curule chairs 
(and not of an episcopal chair): no symbolism could be more expressive. 

? In this context the observations of O. Karrer, ‘Apostolische Nachfolge und 
Primat’ in Z. f. kath. Theol. |xxvii (1955), pp. 129 ff., at p. 161, should be heeded: 
‘Die theelogische Wahrheit vom obersten Hirtenamt der Kirche hdngt nicht [origi- 
nal italics] an der geschichtlich maximalen Wahrscheinlichkeit des rémischen 
Aufenthalt Petri, und streng genommen ist die cathedra Petri auch nicht nach 
ewiger Glaubenswahrheit mit. dem rémischen Aufenthalt des heiligen Stuhles 
verbunden’; on p. 162 he quotes with approval the statement of M. Nicolau- 
J. Salaverri, Theologia fundamentalis, 2nd ed. (1952), that the proof for the primacy 
of the bishop of Rome is entirely independent of the fact of Peter’s Roman sojourn. 
Similarly J. M. C. Toynbee, loc. cit., p. 126: Christ could have ordained ‘that 
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continuing in the pope be established. And as long as this juristic link 
was not forged, the primatial claim of the papacy rested upon somewhat 
insecure and brittle foundations. 

In the realization and recognition of this need lies the historical and 
doctrinal importance of Leo I. It is perhaps not without deeper meaning 
that in his voluminous output there is so little significance attached to 
the physical presence and the burial-place of Peter in Rome, but all the 
more significance is attributed to the abstract function and the office of 
the pope on the one hand, to the position and function of St. Peter him- 
self on the other hand. And what is furthermore not without interest is 
that his argument has stood the test of time and his very expressions 
have adorned the thousands of papal letters from the Middle Ages down 
to the present day. 

The theme of a papal succession to Peter had been, as I have already 
indicated, propounded before Leo.' In his remonstrance against the 


St. Peter’s primacy should pass to the bishops of Rome without the apostle ever 
visiting the capital city in person’. 

' IT am not in a position to take a stand in the controversy between Caspar on 
the one hand and A. Harnack and K. Adam (in Theol. Quartalschrift, cix (1928), 
pp. 161 ff.) on the other hand, concerning the Tertullian—Callixtus dispute. 
According to Adam, Tertullian did not specifically refer the power of the keys to 
St. Peter alone, but to the whole Church: ‘in Petrus die gesamte kirchliche 
Schliisselgewalt gestiftet’ (art. cit., pp. 180, 184; original italics). Tertullian 
wrote in his protest against Callixtus of the bishop of Rome as having referred to 
Matt. xvi. 18 f. ‘aber nicht direkt als successor Petri, sondern indirekt als Bischof 
der Kirche, auf welche durch Besitz des Apostelgrabes die Vollmacht Petri 
iibergegangen ist’ (Harnack, loc. cit., p. 149); cp. also J. Ludwig, op. cit., 
pp. 15 ff. What seems clear is that Tertullian had not in mind any exegetical 
analysis or consideration of Matt. xvi. 18 by the pope, but simply the fact of the 
Roman Church possessing the tomb of the apostle. I think it would lead to all sorts 
of complications and useless combinations if one were to adopt Harnack’s view 
that ‘fiir die antike and naive Auffassung umschliesst das heilige Grab nicht nur 
Gebeine, sondern etwas Lebendiges, und an diesem Lebendigen setzten sich 
sowohl die Wunder des Heiligen fort als auch seine Rechte und Vollmachten’. 
This somewhat bold and ‘halsbrecherische’ (Adam, p. 179; also p. 198) construc- 
tion does not differentiate between the public and private cult and the veneration 
of tombs and the saints buried in them on the one hand, and purely abstract 
notions, such as succession, authority, functions, &c., and the exercise of powers, 
on the other hand. It may be open to doubt whether a tomb can confer ‘Rechte und 
Vollmachten’ and whether in the fact of its possession functions are continued. But 
whatever the truth of this matter may be, nowhere did Tertullian say of the pope 
that he was a successor of St. Peter. In De pudicitia, xxi (C.S.E.L. xx. 269) he says 
this: ‘De tua nunc sententia quaero, unde hoc ius ecclesiae usurpes . . . [citation of 
Matt. xvi. 18 follows, though with ‘dedi’ instead of ‘dabo’] . . . idcirco prae- 
sumis et ad te derivasse solvendi et alligandi potestatem, id est, ad omnem 
ecclesiam Petri propinquam.’ But a derivation of powers and a succession to 
powers are two quite different things. To take an example from another field: 
the theocratic king derives his powers from God, but does not succeed God. 
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pope, Firmilian of Caesarea writes: “Stephen who proclaims that he pos- 
sesses through succession the chair of St. Peter.’! It is therefore worth 
noting here that if Firmilian rendered the expression of the no longer 
extant papal letter correctly, we appear here confronted with one of the 
earliest papal statements which makes the possession of Peter’s chair the 
consequence of succession: per successionem, that is, as a result of, or by 
means of, a succession the pope occupies the chair. The possibility must 
certainly be envisaged that the concept of succession was here used ina 
purely juristic sense.* However, no doubt can arise about the theme of a 
juristic succession in the first properly juristic product which the papacy 
had issued, in the decretal of Damasus I, actually dispatched by his 
successor Siricius. Here we read :3 


Portamus onera omnium, qui gravantur; quinimo haec portat in nobis 
beatus apostolus Petrus, qui mos in omnibus, ut confidimus, administra- 
tionis suae protegit et tuetur haeredes. 


As far as I can see, it is for the first time that the papacy used the very 


Succession means transfer of power in its totality, derivation refers to the source 
of power. 

* Firmilian’s letter is incorporated in Cyprian’s collection of letters: Ep. Ixxv 
(C.S.E.L. iii. 810 ff.; the reference is to cap. 17, at p. 821). He writes in criticism 
of Stephen I: ‘Atque ego in hac parte iuste indignor ad hanc tam apertam et 
manifestam stultitiam quod qui sic de episcopatus sui loco gloriatur et se succes- 
sionem Petri tenere contendit, super quem fundamenta ecclesiae collocata sunt... 
Stephanus, qui per successionem cathedram Petri habere se praedicat, nullo ad- 
versus haereticos zelo excitatur.’ On the case itself cp. Caspar, i, pp. 80-82, and 
J. Ludwig, pp. 32-34. 

? The pseudo-Cyprianic ‘tract’ De aleatoribus (C.S.E.L. iii, Appendix, 
pp. 92 ff.) causes some difficulty. Here in cap. i (p. 93) we read in the opening 
paragraph: ‘. . . quoniam in nobis divina et paterna pietas apostolatus ducatum 
contulit et vicariam Domini sedem coelesti dignatione ordinavit, et originem 
authentici apostolatus super quem Christus fundavit ecclesiam, in superiore 
nostro portamus, accepta simul potestate solvendi ac ligandi et curatione (!) 
peccata dimittendi salutari doctrina admonemur. . . .’ The one thing which I 
think is certain is that this is not papal language, which also seems to be the con- 
sensus of opinion. H. Koch, ‘Zur Schrift adversus aleatores’ in Festgabe fiir Karl 
Miiller (Tiibingen, 1922), pp. 58 ff. (here also further literature), holds it to be of 
African origin in the mid-third century, a sermon preached before the Donatist 
troubles. F. X. Funk, ‘Die Schrift adversus aleatores’, in Kirchengesch. Abhand- 
lungen & Untersuchungen (Paderborn, 1899), ii, pp. 209 ff., though also denying 
papal origin, would be inclined to say that there is ‘great probability’ that the 
tract was written in the fourth century, a view which, for reasons irrelevant here, 
has everything in its favour. One might go so far as to say that this sermon was 
not written before the fifth century. According to Altaner, Patrologie, 5th ed. 
p. 158, this piece was written ‘about 300’. 

3 Ep. i. 13 (Siricius) (P.L. xiii. 1132); cp. also W. Ullmann, Growth of Papal 
Government (London, 1955), p. 6 n. 0, P. Batiffol, Cathedra Petri (Paris, 1938), 
p. 56, and E. Caspar, i, p. 261, who remarks that Siricius was ‘gleichsam der 
Vollstrecker seines [Damasus’] Testaments’ and that the text of this decretal 
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significant term haeres for the pope, and this in no lesser place than its 
first decretal, in itself a formidable juristic document establishing a 
number of important points of law. This term haeres' and its underlying 
idea reveals like a flashlight the thoughts animating the papacy and the 
direction they were taking. 

One might well say that this decretal is in itself merely a symptom of 
the juristic complexion of the papacy, and the readiness with which the 
following pontificates operated with this form of governmental action 
and instruction would indeed prove how fertile the soil was for juristic 
argumentation. This applies with particular force to the present topic: 
the decretal letters of the popes, because they lay down the law, deepened 
the idea of a juristic succession to St. Peter, and once this was recognized 
it was not too difficult to draw some far-reaching consequences, with 
the result that the primitive and localized conception of the Petrine 
cathedra fades into the background and its place is taken by a rationalistic 
argument, although the papal invocation of the Tu es Petrus is still the 
exception rather than the rule. For instance, the ‘derivational’, descend- 
ing view which, certainly since Leo I, has played a major part,’ is coupled 
by Innocent I with the idea of the pope’s Petrine succession: 


Praesertim cum sit manifestum, in omnem Italiam, Gallias, Hispanias, 
Africam atque Siciliam et insulas interiacentes, nullum instituisse 
ecclesias, nisi eos quos venerabilis apostolus Petrus aut etus successores 
constituerint sacerdotes.* 


‘wurde deshalb noch von den Papsten des hohen Mittelalters mit Vorliebe als 
Fundgrube sentenziéser Wendungen fiir ihre eigenen Schreiben benutzt.’ The 
work of E. C. Babut, La plus ancienne décrétale (Paris, 1904), was not accessible 
to me. 

' It is indeed remarkable that the occurrence of this term in the decretal has 
not been noticed before. About the coining of the term sedes apostolica in 
Damasus’ pontificate see below, p. 43 n. 2. The decretal letters of the immediately 
following popes teem with the expression auctoritas apostolicae sedis. 

2 Every student of the early papacy is well aware of the scarcity of references 
to Matt. xvi. 18 f. The explanation of J. Ludwig, op. cit., p. 86, for this pheno- 
menon is that it was taken for granted—‘die grosse Selbstverstandlichkeit der 
romischen Primatialtheologie’—but this would seem to be in need of proof. 

3 See below, p. 44. 

+ Ep. xxv, in P.L. xx. 552. Cp. also ibid., col. 561: ‘Respondere curavimus ut 
ecclesia tua Romanam consuetudinem, a qua originem ducit, servare valeat et 
custodire.” That Innocent I was thoroughly familiar with the Roman law of in- 
heritance follows from another decretal of his: he is asked for a ruling in the case 
of sons qualifying for inheritance who were born before their parents’ baptism; 
in his answer (Ep. xvii. 5, col. 529) he employs exact juristic terminology: ‘Quid 
de talium filiis percensetur? Numquid non erunt admittendi in haereditatis 
consortio [cp. the dicta of the classical Roman jurists as assembled in Dig. xvii. 
2. 52 (8), and also below, p. 39] qui ex ea suscepti sunt, quae ante baptismum 
fuit uxor? Eruntque appellandi vel naturales vel spurii, quia non est /egitimum 
matrimonium . . . quaero, et sollicitus quaero, si una eademque sit uxor eius qui 
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It is not surprising, then, that the term gubernacula makes its unheralded 
entry into the first Innocentian decretal.' The succeeding pontificate of 
Zosimus marks a very definite advance in the penetration into the texture 
of Petrine-papal powers: he very skilfully blends the patrum traditio or 
the canonica antiquitas which attributed to the apostolica sedes supreme 
jurisdictional power because of the potentia of Peter, with the juristic 
argument of the pope’s haereditas sedis, according to which it can be said 
that between Peter and the pope there is a par potestatis data conditio; in 
support of this Zosimus quotes in barely concealed form the crucial 
words of ligare and solvere.? In consequential pursuit of this view Zosi- 
mus coins for the first time the statement (with a great future): 


tamen cum tantum nobis esset auctoritatis, ut mullus de nostrae possit 
retractare sententia.° 


And in the Council of Ephesus the Roman legate makes the pithy de- 
claration that Peter 


ad hoe usque tempus et semper in suis successoribus vivit et iudicium 
exercet, huius itaque secundum ordinem successor et locum tenens sanctus 
beatissimusque papa noster Caelestinus.* 


The successorship of the pope is here, and for understandable reasons, 
bracketed with the exercise of judicial power. 


ante catechumenus, postea sit fidelis . . . utrum sint fratres appellandi, an non 
habeant postea, defuncto patre, herciscundae haereditatis consortium .. .?’ For 
this last see the actio familiae herciscundae as a procedural means in Dig. x. 2, p.t. 

* Ep. i (P.L. xx. 464): ‘Ne eius ecclesia [scil. Dei] aliquantulum sine rectoris 
gubernaculo remaneret. . . .’ Cp. also below, p. 45, n. 2. 

? Ep. xii. 1 (P.L. xx. 676 = Avellana no. 50, C.S.E.L. xxxv. 115): ‘Quamvis 
patrum traditio apostolicae sedi auctoritatem tribuit, ut de eius iudicio nullus 
disceptare auderet, idque per canones semper regulasque [eadem sedes] serva- 
verit, et currens adhuc suis legibus ecclesiastica disciplina Petri nomini, a quo 
ipsa quoque descendit, reverentiam quam debet exsolvat, tantam enim huic 
apostolo canonica antiquitas per sententias omnium voluit esse potentiam, ex ipsa 
quoque Christi Dei nostri promissione, ut et ligata solveret et soluta vinciret, [et] 
par potestatis data conditio in eos, qui sedis haereditatem, ipso annuente, meruissent 
- +. cum ergo tantae auctoritatis Petrus caput sit, et sequentia omnium maiorum 
studia firmaverit, ut tam humanis quam divinis legibus et disciplinis omnibus 
firmetur Romana ecclesia, cuius locum nos regere, ipsius quoque potestatem 
nominis obtinere non latet vos, sed nostis .. . .’ It is remarkable that the otherwise 
so subtle and sensitive Caspar did not realize the pregnancy of this proemium, 
but dismissed it as nothing but a ‘Lobpreisung des rémischen Petrus’ (i, p. 354), 
whilst Ludwig considered the passage to contain merely a ‘wortreiche Exegese 
von Matt. xvi. 18’ (op. cit., p. 86). 

3 Ibid., col. 677 (Avellana, p. 116). 

+ J. D. Mansi, Conc. coll. (Florence, 1760), iv. 1295 B. For the original Greek 
text (no authentic Latin text exists), cp. E. Schwartz, Acta Concil. Oecumenicorum: 
Concil. univ. Ephesinum (Berlin, 1927), 1. iii, p. 60, Il. 27 ff.: ‘rovrov rovyapoiv 
xara Taftv 6 diddoxos Kai tomornpyTis 6 dywos ... Kedeorivos....’ 
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As far as a reasoned establishment of continuing Petrine powers in the 
pope goes, the material before Leo I did not go beyond assertions and 
was not overwhelming, though it contained some notable hints: haeres— 
successor—par potestatis data conditio—iudicium, all concepts which be- 
long to the juristic sphere. Although therefore Leo did not invent the 
idea of Petrine powers juristically continuing in the pope, there was 
as yet no plausible construction: what Leo did was to erect a fully- 
fledged and satisfying doctrine culminating in the juristic succession 
of the pope to St. Peter. In this he took a decisive step forward: the 
period between Damasus I and Leo I is for the development of the 
papal-juristic theme the period of gestation. Leo’s conclusion made 
a permanent contribution to the ecclesiological thought of the papacy, 
establishing as he did satisfactorily, that is, on a purely juristic basis, 
the continuity of the Petrine office in the pope, not because the latter 
occupied the same chair or because Peter’s tomb was in Rome, but because 
he was the heir of St. Peter. Furthermore, the exegesis of Leo is wholly 
personalized: it focuses attention on the (personal) office-holder, and 
for this reason the Roman Church as an institution receives importance 
asaconsequence—and not as a basis—of the position of St. Peter himself. 
We shall perhaps now understand why Leo was so anxious to buttress 
the theme of Peter himself and that of pope = Peter, because, juristically 
speaking, the objective and depersonalized theme of the Roman Church 
was virtually incapable of being pressed into the legal framework of the 
Roman law, and this quite apart from the other apostolic—and Petrine— 
foundations. Within the precincts of the theme of papal primacy Leo’s 
theology appeared in the garb of Roman jurisprudence: it is nothing 
more and nothing less than juristic theology, as the originator of which 
he may well be claimed." 

Leo’s conception of the pope as the imdignus haeres of St. Peter? 
established in a concise, succinct, and, I dare say, unsurpassable form 
the conceptual succession of the pope in exclusively juristic terms, both 
taken from Rornan law. According to Roman law the heir continues the 
deceased—this was one of the most fundamental Roman law principles 
relating to the law of inheritance: it is based on the principle of juristic 
continuity between the deceased and the heir. The heir replaced the 


' About this concept of juristic theology, cp. my remarks in Growth of Papal 
Government, pp. 359 ff. 

2 Sermo iii. 4, col. 147 A; cp., furthermore, Sermo ii. 2, and Sermo v. 4. 
It is regrettable that the late J. Ludwig, op. cit., pp. 87-90, has not at all seen the 
juristic ingredients of Leo’s statements; hence his presentation does not get us 
much farther. But he has, nevertheless, realized that Leo ‘will anscheinend jede 
symbolische Deutung fiir immer von der Schwelle der Matt.-Verse weisen’ 
(p. 88). 
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deceased and stepped into the shoes of the dead person." The heir takes 
over all assets and all liabilities of the deceased, so that, in classicaj 
Roman law (that is, pre-Justinianean law), the brocard was perfectly 
valid: ‘Haereditas est successio in universum ius.’* Legally, therefore, 
there is no difference between the heir and the deceased: the latter js 
literally continued in the former. The second-century jurist Gaius con- 
sequently spoke of a ius successionis, and the later (fourth-century) 
Autun Gaius calls the inheritance itself the universitas iuris.3 Inheritance 
concerns the whole, the universitas, of the deceased person’s estate, and 
Roman law treats this as an indivisible totality. In brief, there is, so far 
as the law is concerned, juristic identity between heir and deceased— 
from the legal point of view the death of the latter merely entailed change 
of the physical person, but not change of the rights and duties which are 
simply transferred to a different individual: whilst the bearer of the 
rights and duties is different, the latter are in no wise thereby affected, 
The heir obtains locum defuncti, according to Gaius,* and domini loco 
habetur, according to Pomponius.* Hence the frequent use of fungi vice 
personae by the jurists.° 

But Roman law also knew of the ‘indignus haeres’, that is, the heir who, 
for mainly moral reasons, was incapable of functioning as an heir: a 
notion which included offences against the deceased, or the disregard of 
his wishes, or impeding the changing of his will, and the like.” This in- 
dividual was then indignus haeres pronuntiatus, as Modestinus exquisitely 
styled him.® 

It is obvious that Leo I had these Roman law models in mind when 
he expounded the theme of the Petrine commission continuing in the 
pope. Whilst the concept of haeres concerns objective data, such as 
the function, position, and office of St. Peter, the indignus refers to the 
personal-moral qualifications of the heir himself. It was the personal 

' Cp. P. Windscheid, Pandektenrecht, 3rd ed. (Frankfurt, 1922), iii, pp. 178 f£.; 
Sohm-Mitteis—Wenger, Institutionen des rémischen Privatrechts, 17thed. (Munich, 
1930), pp. 552 f.: the heir has the same position ‘as if he were the deceased him- 
self’. See, further, W. W. Buckland, A Textbook of Roman Law, 2nd ed. (Cam- 
bridge, 1932), p. 317. 

2 Buckland, op. cit., p. 308. 3 Ibid., p. 307. 

* In Dig. xxviii. 5. 31 (1). 5 In Dig. xi. i. 15. 

® Cp. Paulus in Dig. xli. 3. 15 pr.; or Florentinus in Dig. xlvi. 1. 22. Cp., 
furthermore, Ulpian in Dig. xli. 1. 34: ‘Haereditas enim non haeredis personam, 
sed defuncti sustinet’; Iavolenus in Dig. xli. 3. 22: ‘Haeres et haereditas, tametsi 
duas appellationes recipiunt, unius personae tamen vice funguntur’; Florentinus 
in Dig. xxix. 2. 54: ‘Haeres . . . a morte successisse defuncto intelligitur’, &c. For 
some remarks on this point with further literature cp. Growth of Papal Govern- 
ment, p. 8 n. 4. 
7 Cp. the dicta of the classical Roman jurists assembled in Dig. xxxiv. 9. 
8 In Dig. xxxiv. 9. 8. 
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merit of St. Peter at Caesarea Philippi to have recognized Christ, and 
because of this Christ distinguished Peter by conferring plenary powers 
on him.! But this personal merit of St. Peter is absent in his heirs— 
hence the indignus haeres, which concept clearly distinguishes between 
the person and his office: the latter he has inherited, the former not. To 
the pope the office, function, and power of St. Peter have been trans- 
ferred via successionis,* but not his personal merits—how could they? 
In a most concise manner Leo I brings these points into clear relief: 
his itaque modis rationabili obsequio celebretur hodierna festivitas, ut 
in persona humilitatis meae ille intelligatur, ille honoretur, in quo et 
omnium pastorum sollicitudo . . . perseverat et cuius dignitas etiam in 
indigno haerede non deficit . . . quem non solum huius sedis praesulem, sed 
etiam omnium episcoporum noverunt primatem . . . ipsum vobis, cuius 
vice fungimur, loqui credite.* 
The term locus beati Petri was removed from the realm of spatial think- 
ing and transferred to that of abstract thought. The pope is locum tenens 
of Peter, his rowornpyrijs.* And in the same sermon we read: 


si quid itaque a nobis recte agitur recteque discernitur . . . illius est 
operum et meritorum cuius in sede sua vivit potestas et excellit auctoritas.° 


In another sermon he states: 


gratias agentes sempiterno regi redemptori nostro Domino Iesu Christo, 
quod tantam potentiam dedit ei, quem totius ecclesiae principem fecit, et 
si quid etiam nostris temporibus recte per nos agitur recteque disponitur, 
illius operibus, illius gubernaculis deputandum, cui dictum est... .° 


The utilization of Roman law enabled Leo therefore not only to esta- 
blish the conceptual link between him as pope and St. Peter, but also 
with the help of the same instrument to draw with all desirable clarity 
aline of demarcation between the pope as a mere person (indignus) and 
the pope as a successor of St. Peter, as locum tenens, as office-holder of 
Petrine functions (haeres), a highly useful distinction with a great future. 
It is the action or judgement or disposition (‘agitur . . . disponitur . . . 


' Cp. Ep. v. 2, col. 615 B: ‘(Dominus) qui apostolicae dignitatis beatissimo 
apostolo Petro primatum fidei remuneratione, commisit . . .’; Ep. xxviii. 5, col. 
775: ‘nec immerito beatus est pronuntiatus a Domino, et a principali petra 
soliditatem et virtutis traxit et nominis. ...’ Above all see the exegesis of Matt. 
xvi. 18 f. in his Sermo iv. 2, col. 150 = Sermo Ixxxiii, cols. 429-30. 

2 Hence the figures of speech, Peter lives in the pope or acts through the pope, 
or the ‘fortlebende Petrus’ and the like, express very succinctly the juristic succes- 
sion to the Petrine office: on the concept of the ‘Fortdauer der Persénlichkeit’ in 
Roman law cp. G. F. Puchta, Pandekten, oth ed. (Leipzig, 1863), pp. 644 and 646; 
also Windscheid, op. cit., iii, pp. 179-80. 

3 Sermo iii. 4, col. 147 A. 

* Cp. the statement of Celestine’s legate at Ephesus, above, p. 32 n. 4. 

5 Sermo iii. 3, col. 146 B. © Sermo iv. 4, col. 152 A. 
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discernitur’) flowing from the exercise of Petrine functions which bears 
the (official) Petrine stamp, and not actions or judgements or disposi- 
tions flowing from the pope as a mere person. St. Peter had been given 
plenary powers by receiving the claves regni coelorum as well as the ail- 
comprehensive potestas ligandi et solvendi, and through inheritance the 
pope obtains the ius istius potestatis' which logically constitutes a 
plenitudo potestatis.» And this plenitude of power—how could it be 
otherwise?—-is thoroughly juristically conceived: the power which in its 
fullness resides: with the pope alone, as a result of his alone inheriting 
the Petrine powers, is judicial, manifesting itself in condemnation or its 
opposite: ‘... manente apud nos iure ligandi atque solvendi per moderamen 
beati Petri et condemnatus ad poenitentiam et reconciliatus perducatur 
ad veniam.” 

Ligare—solvere: do they not strike a familiar chord with anyone who 
has acquired the rudiments of Roman law? Did not these terms in them- 
selves suggest a purely juristic interpretation? Is not the Jex, at least 


* Sermo Ixxxiii. 2, col. 430. Cp. Ulpian in Dig. ii. 3. 1 pr.: ‘Omnibus magi- 
stratibus, non tamen duumviris, secundum tus potestatis suae concessum est... .’ 
With Leo’s pungent diction should be compared Boniface I’s, which reveals the 
lack of precise juristic contours, although the juristic overtone is clearly audible: 
‘beatus apostolus Petrus, cui arx sacerdotii dominica voce concessa est, in 
immensum gratulationis extollitur, quoties pervidet concessi sibi honoris a 
Domino intemeratae se pacis filios habere custodes. Quid enim gaudio debeat 
maiore pensare quam quod agnoscit acceptae potestatis illaesa iura servari?’ 
(Ep. iv. 1; P.L. xx. 760 B). 

2 Ep. xiv. 1, col. 671 B. 

3 Sermo v. 5, col. 156 A. Adam, art. cit., pp. 193-4, speaks in discussing 
Tertullian’s (catholic, not montanist) views of the principle of inheritance = 
succession: ‘Das Prinzip selbst ist von altersher in der Kirche wirksam. Es fiihrt 
sich in seiner letzten Wurzel wohl auf das im rabbinischen Spatjudentum 
geltende Prinzip einer Fortvererbung der Lehrautoritét vom Meister auf den 
Schiiler zuriick . . . demgem48 auch die primare Aufgabe des Episkopats, die 
getreue Fortiiberlieferung der Apostelpredigt war, und daf gerade in diesem 
ihrem magisterium nicht im Kultischen ihr Besonderes . . . lag, so wird es 
unschwer verstindlich, daB das jiidische Prinzip von der successio magistralis 
sich im Christentum ohne weiteres in das von der successio apostolica umsetzte.’ 
The Jewish root may or may not be correct, but what we are here concerned 
with is not a vague successio magistralis transforming itself somehow into a 
successio apostolica, but with succession to jurisdictional powers. And for a con- 
struction of this latter succession there was no other model than the Roman law, 
as the astonishing parallels between Leo’s conceptions and expressions and those 
of the classical jurists prove. I think it can only have been a momentary lapse on 
Adam’s part when he says (p. 254): ‘So vermochte Cyprian den petrinischen 
Primat nur via ordinis zu deuten.’ The crucial point is precisely this, that as 
regards the ordo there is no distinction between the pope as bishop of Rome and 
any other bishop, and no primacy can be based upon the ordo. The theme of 
primacy presupposes a differentiation, and this could be found only in the realm 
of jurisdiction, and never in that of the ordo. 
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empirically, if not etymologically,' derived from ligare?* Moreover, the 
Roman obligatio and the modern term of obligation convey exactly the 
same overtones of legal binding, and so does the Roman ‘solutio obliga- 
tionis’, the release from an obligation. Both ligare and solvere are there- 
fore terms with which every Roman law-trained writer of the fifth 
century was as familiar as any law undergraduate is today. This Petrine 
power as depicted in the potestas ligandi et solvendi can, in the hands of 
a legally conscious writer, lead to no other view than the juristic one, 
that is, this potestas is judicial and can be exercised on the basis of the tus 
only, in itself evidently the offspring of this self-same potestas. In paren- 
thesis it may be observed that judicial power in Roman-imperial times 
included under the generic term iurisdictio both judicial (in the narrow 
sense) and legislative power. It is again only from the juristic stand- 
point understandable why Leo was so insistent on the statuta, regulae, 
sanctiones, decreta (and be it noted that the epistola decretalis is primarily 
a judicial decision: decret(um) est <- decernere), because the exercise of 
the (inherited) legal power to bind and to loose rested upon these, 
embodying as they did the ius antecedently created as a result of the 
Petrine binding and loosing powers. What therefore this Petrinity 
of the pope amounted to was imperium (in the Roman law sense) or 
auctoritas which ‘excels’3 in the Roman see. It is furthermore to be 
explained only on this juristic basis why Leo is so much concerned with 
the status (universalis) ecclesiae,*+ because the juristic decisions of the 
pope, based as they are on the inherited potestas ligandi et solvendi, 
constitute the binding rule for the whole Church: the gubernacula’ are 

' So F. Liibker, Reallexikon des klassischen Altertums, 8th ed. (Berlin, 1914), 
p. §91; Pauly-Wissowa, Real-Encyklopddie, xii (1925), s.v. lex, col. 2315; Oxford 
Classical Dictionary (Oxford, 1949), s.v. lex, p. 499. 

2 See Th. Mommsen, Juristische Schriften (Berlin, 1907), iii, p. 372: ‘Lex 
gehért zu ligare (Bindung).’ Every lex designates a binding, an (ob)ligatio, of 
someone to someone else. Cp. also his Rémisches Staatsrecht (Leipzig, 1887), iii, 
p. 308: ‘Lex bezeichnet die Bindung eines Rechtssubjektes gegeniiber einem 
anderen, und zwar immer in dem Sinne, da der eine Theil die Bedingungen 
der Bindung formuliert und die Initiative hat, der andere Theil in diese 
Bedingungen eintritt.’ Cp. also ibid., p. 310: the /ex is concerned with the ‘Ent- 
stehung der Bindung . . . jubere, Recht setzen, ist diejenige Tatigkeit, aus welcher 
die /ex hervorgeht’. At p. 308 n. 4: ‘DaB lex mit légare = beauftragen und con- 
léga = Mitbeauftragter zusammengehért, kann verstindiger Weise nicht be- 
zweifelt werden; und danach steht der Grundbegriff empirisch fest.’ 

3 ‘auctoritate excellit’: Sermo iii. 3, col. 146 B. Cp. Ulpian in Dig. iv. 3. 11 (1): 
in a case of inheritance no action lies (for certain humiles) ‘adversus eum, qui 
dignitate excellit’. 

* Cp., e.g., Ep. xliv. 3, col. 826; Ep. Ixxxiii. 1, col. 919; Ep. cvii, col. 1010; 
Ep. cxl, col. 1109; &c. Ep. cxiii. 2, col. 1025: ‘utilitas universalis ecclesiae.’ 

5 Sermoiii. 3, col. 146 B: ‘suscepta ecclesiae gubernacula non reliquit [b. Petrus]’; 
cp.also Ep. xii. 10, col. 654. See Cicero, Pro Sexto Roscio Amerino, xviii. 50 (ed. 
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possessed by the pope as heir to the jurisdictional office of St. Peter: the 
notion—again borrowed from Roman law—expressing this monarchic- 
legal status of the pope is that of the principatus.' 

These juristic interpretative principles of Leo I enabled him further- 
more to perceive in all its potentialities the automatism of the Petrine 
powers: the binding and loosing on earth produces automatic conse- 
quences in heaven, because to Peter alone were given the keys of the 
kingdom of heaven. This automatic effect of the Petrine potestas demon- 
strates the juristic identity of Peter’s judgements and Christ’s judge- 
ments, and this because of the intimate fusion between Peter and Christ: 


Sic enim prae ceteris est ordinatus [Petrus] ut dum petra dicitur, dum 
fundamentum pronuntiatur, dum regni coelorum ianitor constituitur, dum 
ligandorum solvendorumque arbiter, mansura etiam in coelis judiciorum 
suorum definitione, praeficitur, qualis ipsi cum Christo esset societas ... .* 


Leipzig, 1835, p. 41; Clark, O.C.T. xviii. 51): ‘Summi viri clarissimique homines, 
qui omni tempore ad gubernacula rei publicae sedere debebant.’ About Innocent I 
see above, p. 32. The jurist Alfenus connected the gubernacula with the navicula, 
in Dig. xxi. 2. 44. St. Augustine too had this term (Ep. xxi, ed. C.S.E.L. xxxiv. 50). 
For an engraved gem of the late fourth or early fifth century depicting a navicula 
cp. K. Goldammer, ‘Navis ecclesiae’ in Z. f. neutestam. Wiss. xl (1942), pp. 76 ff. 
The relationship between the navicula Petri and the gubernacula relative to it, and 
the emerging views of Petrine heirship, are still in need of analysis. On the navicula 
and the gubernacula cp. the excellent exegesis by H. Rahner in Z. f. kath. Theol. 
Ixix (1947), pp. 5 ff., esp. 20 ff., who rightly points out (p. 22) that the usage of 
a term such as gubernacula shows the approxirnation to a bildferne Rechtssprache 
(of the Ciceronian use Rahner seems to be unaware). How akin papal and 
imperial language and conceptions were may be seen from a decree of Justinian 
(anno 530): ‘Orbis terrarum, qui nostris gubernaculis regitur’ (Cod. 1. i. 14 (1)). 

' Ep. \xv. 2, col. 881: ‘Credentes plenum esse rationis atque iustitiae, ut sicut 
per beatum Petrum apostolorum principem sacrosancta ecclesia Romana teneret 
supra omnes totius mundi ecclesias principatum.’ 

2 Sermo iii. 3, col. 146 B. With this should be compared the statement of the 
three Roman legates in their condemnation of Dioscuros: ‘Unde sanctus ac 
beatissimus papa caput universalis ecclesiae Leo, sancta synodo consentiente, 
Petri apostoli praeditus dignitate, qui ecclesiae fundamentum et petra fidei, 
coelestis regni ianitor nuncupatur, episcopali eum dignitate nudavit . . .’ (Ep. ciii; 
Appendix, col. 992). About the differences between this exemplar and the Greek 
text cp. P. Batiffol, Le Siége apostolique (Paris, 1924), p. 543 n. 1, who doubts 
whether in the public session at Chalcedon such terms as ‘caput universalis 
ecclesiae’ or ‘praeditus dignitate [Petri]’ were really used. With this should be 
compared Boniface I’s statement which invokes the, by his time, still rarely in- 
voked “tibi dabo claves regni coelorum’ (and which he does not apply to the 
pope at all), only to continue: ‘in quae [regnum coelorum] nullus sine gratia 
ianitoris intrabit’ (Ep. xv. 4; P.L. xx. 781 B). Two generations earlier Hilary of 
Poitiers had written: ‘O beatus (sic) coeli ianitor, cuius arbitrio claves aeterni 
aditus traduntur, cuius terrestre iudicium praeiudicata auctoritas sit in coelo 
(Commentarius in Matthaeum, P.L. ix. 1010 a). According to Altaner, Patrologie, 
sth ed., p. 326, Hilary ‘ist der erste Dogmatiker und namhafte Exeget des 
Abendlandes’. 
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LEO I AND THE THEME OF PAPAL PRIMACY 39 


There is between Christ and Peter (and consequently the pope) an 
inseparable union—‘magnum et mirabile huic viro consortium potentiae 
sae tribuit divina dignatio’'—or an ‘indeficiens consortium cum aeterno 
sacerdote’,? and it is this juristic facet which ‘in suos quoque se trans- 
fudit haeredes’.? This undivided union between Peter and Christ is the 
result of the conferment of plenary powers on the former, so that he and 
Christ are the same: 


Hunc [Petrum] enim in consortium individuae unitatis assumptum, id, 
quos ipse erat, voluit nominari, dicendo Tu es Petrus... .* 


Elsewhere Leo makes Christ say to St. Peter as an explanation of his 
commission : 


Cum ego sim inviolabilis petra, ego lapis angularis, qui facio utraque 
unum, tamen tu quoque petra es, quia mea virtute solidaris, ut quae mihi 
potestate sunt propria sint tibi mecum participatione communia.5 


It is worth noting, however, that the concept of undividedness is legal, 
and one that was again used with special reference to the law of inherit- 
ance by the jurists: the ‘haereditas’ is individua.® The juristic skill of 
Leo I lay in utilizing these current legal conceptions to the full, in 
order to prove the successorship of the pope to St. Peter: but once 
this modus arguendi was adopted, there was indeed nothing to impede its 


' Sermo iv. 2, col. 150. 

2 Sermo v. 4, col. 154 D. Both societas and consortium are again terms taken 
from the Roman law of inheritance. Cp. Papinian as reported by Ulpian (in 
Dig. xvii. 2. 52 (8)): ‘Idem Papinianus eodem libro ait: si inter fratres volun- 
tarlum consortium initum fuerit, et stipendia ceteraque salaria in commune 
redigi iudicio societatis, quamvis filius emancipatus haec non cogatur... .’ Cp. 
also Buckland, op. cit., p. 318. According to Modestinus in Dig. xxiii. 2. 1 
matrimony is a ‘coniunctio maris et feminae et consortium omnis vitae, divini et 
humani iuris communicatio’. 

3 Tbid., col. 155 A. Cp. again Ulpian, reporting Scaevola, in Dig. xlvii. 4. 1 
(15): ‘quia haereditas in eum [haeredem] id tantum transfundit, quod est haeredi- 
tatis.’ 

+ Ep. x, col. 629. What interpreters (including Caspar, see i, p. 428) have 
overlooked is the automatism of Petrine powers. As soon as this feature was 
properly appreciated, the Leonine idea of the consortium potentiae was bound to 
emerge. Evidently, the potentia here as elsewhere refers to judicially binding 
decisions, and to nothing else. About the wholly legal character of the Petrine 
commission itself see below, p. 42. Reference should, however, be made to the 
view of J. R. Mantey in Journal of Biblical Literature, viii (1939), pp- 243 ff., at 
p. 246, commenting on the difficulties caused by the simple future passive (in- 
stead of the future perfect passive) in the Matthew passage. 

5 Sermo Ixxxiii. 1, col. 430 A = Sermo iv. 2, col. 150. Cp. also Sermo lxii. 2, 
col. 350 c. Would it be too bold to suggest very tentatively that the fierceness of 
the christological discussion just in Leo’s time and his sensitivity towards an 
antagonistic christology had something to do with these views on the consortium 
potentiae, the id quod ipse erat, and the like? 
® Modestinus, in Dig. xxvi. 7. 32 (6). 
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full application to the clarification of the Petrine relations to Christ and 
to conceive these also in entirely juristic categories. It was a fallow and 
untiiled soil, but one that proved extraordinarily fertile. For as a result 
of these legal considerations the papal princ:patus could well be con- 
strued as identical with the Petrine principatus, because 


haeredem eiusdem potestatis iurisque esse, cuius defunctus fuit, constat.! 


And since Christ formed an inseparable unicn with Peter, Leo could, 
juristically correctly and logically enough, not only say that 


omnes tamen proprie regat Petrus, quos principaliter regit et Christus,? 
but also that 


in omnibus, quae recte agimus, Christus exsequitur, et non in nobis, qui 
sine illo nihil possumus, sed in ipso, qui possibilitas nostra est, gloriamur} 
Indeed, since Christ and Peter have common powers—‘quae mihi 
potestate sunt propria, sint tibi mecum participatione communia’ Leo 
makes Christ say to Peter, as we have just seen—the notion coined by 
Leo I, the plenitudo potestatis in the hands of Peter and therefore of the 
pope as his heir, might almost appear somewhat inadequate to express 
the contents of the omnipotent Petrine office. But despite its inadequacy 
the formula served its purpose admirably, as the subsequent history 
of the papacy was to demonstrate. To the Pauline conception of 
the plenitudo Dei (Eph. iii. 19), of the plenitudo Christi (ibid. iv. 13), of the 
plenitudo divinitatis (Col. ii. 9), of the plenitudo fidei (Heb. x. 22), of the 
plenitudo intellectus (Col. ii. 2), is added the Leonine plenitudo potestatis 
which is the perfect juristic complement to the (Pauline) plenitudo legis 
(Rom. xiii. 10).* 


* Ulpian in Dig. 1. 17. 59. 2 Sermo iv. 2. 3 Sermo v. 4, col. 154. 

* It should perhaps be remarked that the term plenitudo did not apparently 
constitute part of the classical Latin vocabulary. It first seems to occur in a work 
which had been ascribed to Cicero, and which was known before St. Jerome; this 
work, because of its supposed Ciceronian origin, always enjoyed a very great 
reputation ; in it the word is used as a technical rhetorical jargon. See (Cicero), Ad 
Herennium, iv. 20. 28 (ed. in Loeb Classical Library (London, 1954), p. 298). It 
bears the sub-title: De ratione dicendi: ‘On the art of public speaking’, as trans- 
lated by H. Caplan, ed. cit.; cp. also his observations on the authorship, pp. vii- 
viii. It may be that the term plenitudo was modelled on 7Ajpwya or rAijpwors. The 
infiltration of juristic terms into the Vulgate—in this respect too Damasus 
assumes historic significance, because it was he who had urged St. Jerome to 
produce a usable Latin translation (see Lexikon fiir Theologie und Kirche, ii 
(Freiburg, 1958), 382)—would seem to be in need of close analysis. Apart from 
the terms to which we have alluded, there is another highly significant expres- 
sion in Iud. 2*: ‘soli Deo, salvatori nostro, per Iesum Christum . . . imperium et 
potestas.” Anyone acquainted with the Roman constitution and law will recognize 
the pregnant meaning of these terms. Cp. further 1 Tim. i. 1; 1 Pet. iv. 11 and 
v. 11. About Christ as emperor see Erik Peterson, Theologische Traktate (Munich, 
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LEO I AND THE THEME OF PAPAL PRIMACY 41 


Leo’s juristic principles opened up an entirely new field in the con- 
ception of the papal position. He it was who gave the principatus of the 
Roman Church, or rather of the pope, its first and, as it happened, also 
its permanent doctrinal justification: the primitive and naive, localized, 
connexion between the bishop of Rome and the tomb of St. Peter was 
supplanted by the infinitely more satisfying and intellectually plausible 
and appealing doctrinal argument. The means to achieve this feat were 
juristic and wholly taken from the armoury of Roman law:" indeed not 
surprisingly, since the crux materiae, that is, Christ’s commission to St. 
Peter, belonged to the same category, that is, the law. One may even go 
so far as to say that the exclusively legal complexion of Peter’s position 
suggested in fact operating with legal means in order to clarify its 
essence and the continuation of Petrine powers in the pope. 

That Leo’s juristic interpretation is in entire accord with the original 
import of Matt. xvi. 18 f. can be proved by biblical exegesis. Accord- 
ingly? the notions of ligare and solvere and their Aramaic and Greek 


1951), pp. 151 ff. (‘Christus als Imperator’). The ‘environmental influences’ of 
Roman law and the Roman constitution on the organizational complexion of the 
Roman Church have also been pointed out by S. Kuttner, ‘Some Considerations 
on the Role of Secular Law and Institutions in the History of Canon Law’ in Scritti 
di sociologia e politica in onore di Luigi Sturzo (Bologna, 1953), ii, pp. 3-14, at 
pp. 10-12, who would like to speak of a ‘Romanization’ of the ecclesiastical 
organism. Another clear instance is the adoption of the name and meaning of 
the consistorium (cp. Constantine’s sacrum consistorium) by the papacy, and the 
application of the designation of the Roman senator as forming pars corporis of 
the emperor (see the law of Arcadius and Honorius, in Cod. Just. 1x. viii. 5) to 
the cardinals of the Roman Church who became pars corporis papae. The Pauline 
corpus idea too demands attention in the light of Roman law; see M. Roberti, ‘Il 
corpus mysticum di S. Paolo nella storia della persona giuridica’ in Studi in 
onore di Enrico Besta (Milan, 1939), iv, pp. 37-82; also A. Ehrhardt, ‘Das Corpus 
Christi und die Korporation im spat-rémischen Recht’ in Savigny Z., Rom. Abt. 
Ixx (1953), pp. 299 ff.; xxi (1954), pp. 29, 33-34. That both Tertullian and 
Cyprian were thoroughly familiar with Roman law is not surprising; cp. P. Vitton, 
I concetti giuridici nelle opere di Tertulliano (Rome, 1924), and A. Beck, Rémisches 
Recht bei Tertullian und Cyprian ( = Schriften d. Kénigsberger Gelehrten Gesell- 
schaft, vii. 2 (Halle, 1930)). For a very sensible plea to include Roman law in 
theological studies cp. J. Morgan, The Importance of Tertullian (London, 1928), 
Pp. 20; cp. also ibid.: ‘Numerous passages in the N.T. lose much of their meaning 
for us, and in some cases they seem to have no meaning at all, if we lose sight of 
their debt to Roman law . . . for the terminology of Roman law has suggested 
some of the language and principles of the N.T.’ About this influence on St. 
Paul, ibid., pp. 23 ff., and on Tertullian, pp. 26 ff., 69 ff. (vocabulary). 

* Of course, haeres and haereditas and its underlying idea could be found in 
the Bible, but it seems that there it is used either in the concrete and untech- 
nical sense (O.T.) or in a sacramental-pneumatic connotation (especially in the 
Pauline letters). Nowhere can be found a biblical use of the term that would deal 
with the juristic succession into the powers and office of someone else. 

? For the following cp., inter alia, H. Strack and P. Billerbeck, Kommentar 
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equivalents signify the authoritative decision of the judge: the termino- 
logy actually stems from the current Jewish judicial usage. The call by 
Christ of St. Peter constituted his appointment as the keeper of the keys 
and therefore as ‘bevollmichtigter Hausvogt Gottes auf Erden’ :' hence 
being placed in this position St. Peter was not only entitled and bound 
to exercise disciplinary powers, but also to decide authoritatively what 
was, and what was not, ‘nach der géttlichen Hausordnung im Reiche 
Gottes Rechtens und was nicht Rechtens sei, was als erlaubt und was als 
verboten zu gelten habe’.* These terms déecv (ligare) and Aveuv (solvere) 
were also used in rabbinical legislation, that is, in fixing rights and 
duties,? and consequently, to lay down the law and to administer it 
belongs to the very functions of the key-bearer,* the important point 
being that it is not man himself but his actions which are the objects of 
binding and loosing.’ That this explanation® is in consonance with all 
jurisdictional principles appears self-evident: law by its very nature 
deals with the external actions of men, and not with Man, and govern- 
ment of men—or to use the Leonine term principatus—therefore focuses 
attention upon the outward concrete actions of the members of the 
ecclesia universalis. Once again, government and law manifest themselves 
as two interdependent notions. 


zum Neuen Testament, vol. i: Das Evangelium nach Matthaeus (Munich, 1922), 
pp. 738 ff.; A. Schlatter, Der Evangelist Matthaeus (Stuttgart, 1929), pp. 511 f£.; 
G. Dalman, Die Worte Jesu (Leipzig, 1930), pp. 174 ff.; furthermore, C. L. W. 
Grimm, Lexicon Graeco-Latinum, 3rd ed. (Leipzig, 1888), s.vv. 5éw and djw; 
W. Bauer, translated by W. F. Arndt and F. Wilbur Gingrich, A Greek-English 
Lexicon of the New Testament, 4th ed. (Cambridge, 1957), s.vv. 

* Dalman, op. cit., p. 177. See also J. Jeremias in Kittel’s Theol. Woérterbuch 
2. N.T. s.v. xAeis, at pp. 749 f. 

2 Strack-Billerbeck, p. 739. 

3 Schlatter, op. cit., p. 511. * Ibid., p. 512. 

5 Ibid.: ‘6 éay und dea éav, nicht ots éav wird gesagt, weil das Urteil des 
Apostels das Verhalten des Menschen trifft. Wie iiberall bei Matthaeus, bestimmt 
der Mensch auch nach diesem Spruch den Ausgang seines Lebens durch sein 
Handeln’ (italics are mine). I ray be forgiven for introducing here an example 
from the High Middle Ages to indicate that this conception was then still valid. 
Cp. Bernard of Clairvaux (De consideratione, 1. vi; P.L. clxxxii. 736) telling the 
pope: ‘Ergo in criminibus, non in possessionibus potestas vestra: propter illa, et 
non propter has, accepistis claves regni coelorum.’ 

© Cp. also J. Lowe, Saint Peter (Oxford, 1958), p. 59, who says in explaining 
the two terms: ‘According to rabbinical usage two lines of explanation are equally 
possible. Binding and loosing may mean either (1) prohibiting and permitting, 
that is, the laying down of rules, the exercising of teaching and legislative 
authority, or (2) condemning and acquitting, that is, the exercising of discipli- 
nary and judicial authority.’ It is perhaps worth pointing out that the Petrine 
commission was not accompanied by a laying on of hands; on the significance of 
this cp. D. Daube, The New Testament and Rabbinic Judaism (London, 1956), 
Pp. 236-7. 
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LEO I AND THE THEME OF PAPAL PRIMACY 43 


The institution of the monarchic government by Christ in the person 
of St. Peter as key-bearer necessitated consequently the construction of 
the thesis that this original Petrine potestas continued beyond its first 
holder.' If, as is admitted on all sides, this potestas was wholly judicial (in 
the Roman law sense), then there is from the juristic standpoint no 
obstacle to prevent this potestas continuing in heirs, for this heirship 
concerns the purely judicial status, that is, government, and conversely 
does not concern any sacramental-pneumatic qualities, peculiar to the 
princeps apostolorum. Differently expressed: this inheritance does not 
refer to (in the strictest sense) an apostolic commission incapable of 
being inherited, but to the inheritable office, the functions, or powers, 
of St. Peter. The one is the apostolus (Peter), the other the apostolicus 
(pope) and his office is the apostolatus.* It was the judicial nature of the 
office which led Leo I to conceive the Petrine commission in proper 


legal categories and secondly to utilize the Roman law in his clarification 
of the relationship between him qua pope and Peter qua office-holder: and 


his further penetration—in truly Roman lucid simplicity—resulted in 
the equation of Christ = Peter = pope, all of which has nothing to do 
with the charisma, but merely with the offictum. 


lusta, dilectissimi, et rationabilis causa est laetandi (he says on the anni- 


! This becomes still clearer in the fulfilment of Christ’s promise made at 
Caesarea Philippi, namely in John xxi. 15 ff. Although Leo I does not refer to it 
in the context of Matt. xvi. 18 f., the command.is again thoroughly legal; this 
follows from the threefold repetition of the command which corresponded to the 
oriental custom, ‘das eine Recht verleihende Formel vor Zeugen dreimal ausge- 
sprochen wurde und dadurch absolute Giiltigkeit erlangte’: P. Gaechter, ‘Das 
dreifache “‘Weide meine Lammer”’’ in Z. f. kath. Theol., \xix (1947), p. 338; 
cp. also ibid., p. 344: Christ followed this legal custom, ‘der in besonderer Weise 
fiir feierliche Rechtshandlungen Verwendung fand und noch findet’ (italics are 
mine). Cp., moreover, Ezek. xxxiv. 16 and 17. 

2 The semantics of apostolicus would seem to be in need of closer scrutiny, 
but the one certain assertion that can be made is that the concept expresses in a 
very succinct manner the absence of any charismatic qualities, and emphasizes 
the judicial character. It is, moreover, again of interest that it was in the ponti- 
ficate of Damasus that the term ‘sedes apostolica’ was coined, cp. P. Batiffol in 
Rivista di archeologia cristiana, ii (1925), pp. 99 ff., at p. 104, though I have some 
reservations in accepting the statement of this savant that (p. 112) the term 
apostolatus when used by cr for the papacy has the same meaning as in the N.T., 
ie. ‘la qualité d’apétre, sa mission, sa dignité’ (cp., e.g., Acts i. 25; Gal. ii. 8; 
Rom. i. 5; 1 Cor. ix. 2; &c.). Nor is it strictly correct that apostolatus was not used 
before 417 (ibid., p. 112), because Innocent I himself had it: ‘Per quem [Petrum] 
apostolatus et episcopatus in Christo coepit exordium’ (P.L. xx. 470), and the 
pseudo-Cyprianic sermon had it too, cp. the quotation above, p. 30 n. 2. But 
the term apostolicus has not received even a preliminary investigation. As far as 
I can see, it was first used by Tertullian, though in a rather cynical sense, in his 
De pudicitia, xxi (C.S.E.L. xx. 269) in apostrophizing the pope: ‘Exhibe et nunc 
mihi, apostolice, prophetica exempla . . . 
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versary of his consecration), si officit origo suscepti ad laudem sui referatur 
auctoris.' 


This conception of the papal office could without undue difficulty be 
linked with the Pauline theme of the care of all the churches (2 Cor. xi. 
28), and it is assuredly no coincidence that the first juristic instruction of 
the Roman Church, i.e. the decretal of Damasus I, which had struck up 
for the first time the theme of the Aaeres, joins this Pauline thesis with 
the Petrine commission;? and it is still less a coincidence that in Leo’s 
statements this very same theme is so pronounced: all the churches are 
committed to the care of the pope. From here it was only a very short 
step to arrive at the view of Christianity which, for want of a better 
name, may be called derivational, namely that all ecclesiastical power 
diffused throughout the whole corpus stems eventually from the heir of 
St. Peter.* The juristic construction of the monarchic function of St. 
Peter and its continuance in his heir could indeed lead to the ‘vertical’ 
thesis of the ecclesiastical organism: according to this descending theory 
of government the bishops received their (jurisdictional) office (not their 


' Sermo iii. 1, continuing: ‘ . . . mihi necessariam (observantiam) maxime 
esse cognosco, qui respiciens ad exiguitatis meae tenuitatem, et ad suscepti 
muneris magnitudinem . . .’; in cap. 2, col. 145 B: ‘Quamvis ergo, dilectissimi, 
nos ad explendam nostri officit servitutem .. .’. Cp. also Sermo ii. 1, col. 143 A: ‘qui 
mihi est oneris auctor, ipse est administrationis adiutor.’ With this should again be 
compared Damasus’ decretal: ‘Qui nos in omnibus, ut confidimus, administra- 
tionis suae protegit et tuetur haeredes.’ In Sermo ii. 1 Leo says also this: 
‘Recurrente igitur per suum ordinem die quo me Dominus episcopalis officii 
voluit habere principium.’ In Sermo ix. 2: ‘Consortium istius muneris’; in 
cap. 4, col. 154 D the office appears as a ministerium. 

2 Cp. the passage cited in Papal Government, p. 5 ni. 4. 

3 Cp., e.g., Sermo v. 2, col. 153 D: ‘Quamvis enim singuli quique pastores 
speciali sollicitudine gregibus suis praesint, sciantque se pro commussis sibi 
ovibus reddituros esse rationem, nobis tamen cum omnibus cura communis est.’ 
Cp. also Ep. vii. 1, col.620B: ‘In consortium vos nostrae sollicitudinis advocamus, ut 
vigilantia pastorali . . . commissis vobis gregibus diligentius consulatis’, and ibid., 
cap. 2, col. 622 A: ‘.. . ad salutem commissae sibi plebis proficiat. . . .’ Cp. also 
Ep. xix, col. 109 A: ‘Iudicium, quod de te sperabamus, dolemus esse frustratum, 
quando ea te commisisse perspicimus, quae omnem ecclesiae sanctionis regulam 
culpabili novitate foedarent.’ 

+ This was shortly before postulated by Innocent I (Ep. xxix, in P.L. xx. 583): 
‘velut de natali suo fonte’ all other churches received their ‘life’ from the Roman 
Church; hence also the designation of the Roman Church as ‘mater et caput 
omnium ecclesiarum’. Cp. on this my remarks in Studia Patristica, ii ( = Texte 
u. Untersuchungen zur Gesch. d. altchristlichen Literatur, |xiv (1957)), pp. 161 f. 
Some 900 years after Innocent I had made his statement, Clement V expressed 
the same view in almost identical words: ‘Romana ecclesia . . . a qua veluti a 
primitivo fonte ad singulas ecclesias eiusdem fidei rivuli derivantur’ (Raynaldus, 
Ann. eccl. (ed. Col. Agripp., 1618), xiv. 145). On this derivational thesis rested 
the theme of the Roman Church as the fundamentum totius christianitatis. 
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sacramental ordo) from the pope. Thus Leo writes to Anastasius, bishop 
of Salonika: 


Negligentia nulla proveniat circa ecclesiarum regimen per Illyricum posi- 
tarum, quas dilectioni tuae vice nostra committimus' . . . ut enim auctori- 
tatem tuam vice nostra te exercere volumus.” 


The background of this Leonine theme of descending government is 
again his view that Peter alone—principaliter’—had been given full 
powers, so, however, ‘ut ab ipso quasi capite dona sua velut in corpus 
omne diffunderet’.* And on another occasion Leo declares that Peter 
having been entrusted with his power, handed it on to the other 
apostles. The descending thesis of government was simply Leo’s 
application of his view that the other apostles received their (jurisdic- 
tional) power from Peter who possessed the totality of potentia now in- 
herited by the pope. It is he who has the consortium individuae unitatis 
with Christ through inheriting Peter’s office: the pope is the Schnitt- 
punkt of heaven and earth.® The concept of monarchy has found its 
highest possible expression.’ 


' Ep. vi. 2, col. 617 C. 

2 Ibid., cap. 5, col. 619 B. Cp. also in this context Ep. xiv. 1, col. 671 B: ‘Vices 
nostras ita tuae credidimus charitati, ut in partem sis vocatus sollicitudinis, non 
in plenitudinem potestatis.’ It is certainly interesting that the three legates of Leo 
at Chalcedon—Bishop Paschasinus of Lilybaeum, Bishop Lucentius of Ascoli, 
and the Roman presbyter Bonifatius—designate themselves as ‘vicarii sanctis- 
simi et beatissimi papae Leonis apostolicae sedis antistitis’ in their sentence of 
condennation of Dioscuros; cp. the exemplar sententiae enclosed in Leo’s letter 
to the Gallic bishops: Ep. ciii, col. 989. The operative term in Leo’s statement is, 
of course, the plenitudo potestatis which enables him to delineate clearly the 
bishop’s power from his own: hence the dichotomy between the pars sollicitu- 
dinis and the plenitudo potestatis. Some twenty years earlier Boniface I had 
written to Rufus of Thessalonica on the same point, and his statement lacks 
again the precision of the juristic touch: Ep. xiii. 1, P.L. xx. 775: ‘Ita quippe vice 
sua beatus apostolus Petrus ecclesiae Thessalonicensi cuncta commisit, ut intel- 
ligat se sollicitudinem manere multorum.’ Cp. also Ep. v. 2, col. 762: “Te ergo, 
frater carissime, omnis cura respectat earum ecclesiarum, quas tibi vice sedis 
apostolicae a nobis creditas recognosces . . . ut creditis tibi a sede apostolica 
gubernaculis contra omnes fluctus nascentium procellarum juste et prudenter 
utaris.” 3 Ep. x. 1, col. 629 A. 

* Ibid. I prefer this reading to the Ballerini version: cp. note (4), col. 629. For 
a precursor of this derivational, descending thesis see the statement of Innocent I, 
above, p. 44 n. 4. 

’ Sermo iv. 3, col. 151 A: “T'ransivit quidem etiam in alios [scil. apostolos] jus 
potestatis istius . . . ut firmitas, quae per Christum Petro tribuitur, per Petrum 
apostolis conferatur.’ It was the merit of H. M. Klinkenberg (art. cit. below, 
p. 46 n. 1), p. 43, to have drawn attention to the meaning of the double per. 

° Hence the beginning monopolization of the title sanctus for the pope from 
the late fifth century onwards, for instance, by Ennodius of Pavia; cp. his /ibellus 
in MGH. Auctores antiquissimi, vii. 52, cap. 24, ll. 12 ff. This title again refers to 
[For note 7 see p. 46. 
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In sum, then, the Leonine exposition of Petrine primacy culminated 
in the legally conceived monarchic office of the pope manifesting a 
plenitudo potestatis because of the common powers of Peter and Christ, 
It is no doubt of some moment that the juristic equipment of Leo 
enabled him to establish in an unsurpassably concise Roman manner 
the legal link between Peter and the pope. It is of no less moment to 
observe that it could only be by bringing juristic considerations to bear 
upon this crucial and vital problem of the Petrinity of the pope that all 
the potentialities inherent in papal Petrinity could be envisaged and 
stated with a clarity for which it is difficult to find an adequate parallel.! 
The recognition of the juristic elements made it possible to turn latent 
claims into patent ones, into the law. Without exaggeration one can say 
that the first theoretical fixation of papal primacy was to remain also the 
last: it became permanent. ‘Le droit romain’ was indeed ‘au service de 
l’église romaine’, perhaps the most enduring service which the Roman 
law had ever rendered to the Roman Church. The form was Roman, the 
thing itself was non-Roman. 

It would be tantamount to carrying coals to Newcastle, if one were to 
assess the influence which this juristic interpretation of Leo I exercised 
on the papacy. From the purely intellectual standpoint it can be said 
without fear of gainsaying that the medieval papacy was built on the 
juristic foundations laid by Leo. His juristic exegesis enabled the papacy 
to enter the historical scene perfectly equipped: the papacy was now in 
a position to defy the imperial government in Constantinople on grounds 
which were the latter’s own—the law. It is no coincidence that so 
powerfully armed and equipped as the post-Leonine papacy was, it felt 
itself strong enough to enter into its first serious conflict with the East, 
judicial decisions only and expresses in unsurpassable form the automatic con- 
sequences in heaven of the earthly binding and loosing. The development of 
this idea finds its conclusion in Gregory VII, who gave this monopolized appella- 
tion a prominent place in his Dictatus Papae, cap. 23; on this basis alone the sole 
right of the pope to canonization, that is, to enlarge the number of those who are 
co-regents of Christ in heaven, who could legitimately intercede on behalf of 
Christians still living and who were given a special liturgical place, finds its ready 
explanation. For some remarks cp. my contribution to the forthcoming volume vi 
of the Studi Gregoriani, pp. 229 ff., at pp. 260 ff. 

7 (from p. 45) Once again the jurist Tertullian attracts our attention: his 


concept of monarchia and its influence would deserve close examination; cp. 
E. Peterson, op. cit., pp. 68 ff. 





' Both the extraordinary originality and receptivity of Leo I emerge also to 
the full if due consideration is given to his utilizing Augustinian thought pat- 
terns, apparently one of the first popes to do so. Cp. e.g. H. M. Klinkenberg, 
‘Papsttum und Reichskirche’ in Savigny Z., Kan. Abt. xxxviii (1952), p. 104 
n. 149; J. Ludwig, op. cit., p. 87; Y. M. Duval, ‘Quelques emprunts de s. Léon 
a s. Augustin’ in Mélanges de science religieuse, xv (1958), pp. 85 ff. 
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as the pontificates of the second half of the fifth century bear eloquent 
witness. And the incorporation of so many of Leo’s letters in canonical 
collections throughout the subsequent period down to Gratian in the 
mid-twelfth century secured the transmission of his Petrinology to all 
parts of Western Europe. 

Of the later influence in the Middle Ages only one or two obvious 
instances should be given.' Leo’s theme of the pope as an officer, as the 
mere office-holder of Petrine powers, unworthy as he is for this highest 
available position, impressed itself on virtually all papal statements, and 
quite particularly since Leo IX—who had advisedly taken this name*— 
we detect in the arengae of the thousands of papal letters the re-emerg- 
ence of Leonine Gedankengut. ‘Nos qui licet indigni beati Petri residemus 
in loco’ or ‘Constituti a Domino, licet insufficientibus meritis, super 
gentes et regna’ or “Universali providentia quam per beatum Petrum 
apostolorum principem, licet indigni, suscepimus’ or “Tenentes, licet 
immeriti, locum beati Petri’ or ‘Nos qui licet indigni, speculatoris 
officium super universam ecclesiam exercemus’ or ‘Dei, cuius locum, 
licet indigni, tenemus in terris’ and many another variation of the same 
theme, all, however, contrasting the office and the personal unworthiness 
of the individual pope in Leonine language, point with unmistakable 
clarity to the success of his formulation and interpretation. There is 
virtually no papal arenga in which this theme is not underlined. Equally, 
the Leonine conception that the papacy is an office, or as he also termed 
it, a servitus or a ministerium, made the same appeal; again in the arengae 
this idea is a commonplace—how many arengae begin with: ‘Ex in- 
juncto nobis apostolatus officio’ or ‘Officit nostri debitum attendentes 
quo cunctis sumus debitores’ or ‘Commissae nobis nos apostolicae sedis 
auctoritas adhortatur’ or ‘Officit nostri admonet et invitat auctoritas pro 


' For less obvious instances this essay does not provide a suitable opportunity, 
but that, for example, in some sacramentaries Leonine thoughts found entrance, 
should at least be mentioned. Cp., e.g., the Frankish Gelasian Sacramentary, 
Preface (ed. K. Mohlberg, Das frankische Sacramentarium Gelasianumin alamanni- 
scher Uberlieferung (in Liturgiegesch. Forschungen, i-ii (1918)), p. 33: ‘. . . b. 
Petrum per os ipsius Domini Deique nostri verbi tui vocatum in apostolatum et 
ob confessionem Christi unigeniti filii tui apostolorum principe constitutum . . . 
divinitus ei iure concesso, ut quae statuisset in terris, servarentur in coelis.’ Cp. the 
Missale Gothicum (P.L. \xxii. 257): “Testis est hodierna dies, beati Petri cathedrae 
episcopatus exposita, in qua fidei merito, revelationis mysterium filium Dei con- 
fitendo, praelatus apostolus ordinatur.’ On this cp. also Th. Klauser, op. cit., 
p. 171. Of later witnesses to the Leonine influence St. Bernard may be invoked: 
‘Eis tu successisti in haereditatem. Ita tu haeres, et orbis haereditas’ (De 
consid. 111. i. 1). 

2 Humbert of Silva Candida in his Vita Leonis LX, ii. 3 (P.L. cxliii. 489): ‘Hic 
Deo devotissimus mores et vitam Magni Leonis imitatus, cuius et vocabulo 
fuerat insignitus ... .’ 
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ecclesiarum statu satagens’ and many more, all multiplying a hundred- 
fold and perpetuating the Leonine argument and making it so much 
common property that the professional papal ‘historians’ have not even 
recognized it, let alone seen its profundity in meaning and intention? 
Would not, furthermore, this Leonine conception of the papal office 
explain the feature—likewise hitherto unnoticed—that no pope, in stark 
contrast to kings and emperors, ever called himself pope Dei gratia? 
Moreover, the Leonine thesis of Peter (= pope) being endowed with 
supreme judicial capacity made it not only possible for Leo to construct 
the derivational theme, but also enabled later generations to perceive the 
fundamental difference between the potestas ordinis of the bishop (which 
did not concern the pope) and the potestas iurisdictionis, the office of the 
bishop (which was very much the concern of the pope): the view that all 
power, all offices within the Church, the congregatio fidelium, whether 
clerical or secular (royal), were derived mediante Petro or ‘per papae 
mediationem’' has as its root the Leonine thesis and is nothing but its 
logical development. And lastly the conception of the vicariate of Christ 
in the pope was at least pre-portrayed in Leo’s theme of the indeficiens 
consortium potentiae or the consortium individuae unitatis existing between 
Christ and Peter:* in essence the vicariate of Christ is, necessarily and 
compulsively, based on the successorship of the pope to Peter and con- 
cerns nothing else but the vices Petri which are identical with the vices 
Christi, and either refers in this context exclusively to the jurisdictional 


' Cp. the passages cited in Papal Government, p. 443 n. 4. 

2 Since this Leonine passage was, amongst many others, incorporated in the 
canonical collections, down to Ivo, Decretum, v. 6 (P.L. clxi. 323-4), and Gratian 
(Dist. xix. 7), it opened the way to the theoretical exposition of Christ’s vicariate 
in the pope by the canonists. In fact as late as the fourteenth century Alvarus 
Pelagius constructed his theory of Christ’s vicariate in the pope on the basis of 
the Gratian-Leonine passage which he quotes in full and concludes: ‘Unde 
secundum hoc papa non est homo simpliciter, sed Deus, id est, vicarius Dei’ 
(De Planctu Ecclesiae, ed. Venice, 1660, i. 13, fol. 4°). Innocent III had brought 
the other Leonine theme of the plenitudo potestatis to its fullest possible fruition 
when, on its basis, he applied the Johannine dictum (John i. 16) to himself: 
‘Cuius [scil. Romanae ecclesiae] pastor ita suas aliis vices distribuit, ut ceteris 
vocatis in partem sollicitudinis (cp. above, p. 45 n. 2), solus retineat plenitudinem 
potestatis, ut de ipso post Deum alii dicere possint, ‘‘Et nos de plenitudine ipsius 
accepimus”’ ’ (Reg. i. 320, P.L. ccxiv. 286 c). And it was precisely on this very 
Leonine theme that the same Innocent III constructed his second consecration 
sermon (P.L. ccxvii, col. 657 A-B), here also operating with John i. 42: ‘“Tu 
vocaberis cephas’”’ quod exponitur caput (!)’, continuing ‘Quia sicut in capite 
consistit omnium sensuum plenitudo, in ceteris autem membris pars est aliqua 
plenitudinis, ita ceteri vocati sunt . . . [as Leo I] . . . iam ergo videtis, quis iste 
servus, qui super familiam constituitur, profecto vicarius Christi, successor 
Petri, Christus Domini, Deus Pharaonis. . . .’ Some of these latter appellations 
come from St. Bernard, De cons. iv. 7. 
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position.’ Indeed, the papacy is a nomen jurisdictionis, no more and no 
less, and this is the inheritance bequeathed by Leo I to later papal 
generations. 


Nihil erit ligatum, nihil solutum, nisi quod beatus Petrus aut solverit aut 
ligaverit.” 

The totality of Petrine powers equalling the totality of Christ’s powers 
is juristically continued in the heir of St. Peter. Once again welcome and 
additional evidence is brought forward for the—in any case—incontro- 
vertible fact that the fully fledged papal-hierocratic theory in the Middle 
Ages had firm roots deep down in the patristic age: in ideological sub- 
stance there was no difference; the only difference was that later theory 
--so largely Leonine theory—was applied in practice. Is it, therefore, to 
be wondered at that so many of Leo’s succinct expressions appealed to 
the later papacy which incorporated them in its numerous communica- 
tions? That as late as the end of the thirteenth century Leo’s passage 


' In parenthesis it may be remarked that the early fourteenth-century French 
retort—if the pope is Christ’s vicar, why does he not work miracles ?—finds its 
easy answer in the purely jurisdictional character of the papal office. Moreover, 
such expressions as consistorium Dei et papae unum et idem censendum est (Hosti- 
ensis in the thirteenth century) or sententia papae et sententia Dei una sententia 
et (Augustinus Triumphus in the fourteenth century) and the like, can have 
meaning only in the context of the all-comprehensive jurisdictional power which 
produces automatic effects in heaven. These and similar statements bring the 
Leonine theme to its fullest consummation. It is also by virtue of the sharp dis- 
tinction between person and office that the pope in his former capacity was con- 
sidered, and very much was, a member of the Church, in no wise different from 
any other Christian, and therefore had his confessor, whilst in the latter capacity 
he was no member of the Church, but stood outside and above it (cp. Leo him- 
self, Sermo iv. 3, col. 151 A: ‘Petro enim hoc singulariter creditur, quia cunctis 
ecclesiae rectoribus forma praeponitur’), since the Church itself was entrusted 
(or committed) to him. The pope forms, as I have termed it elsewhere, an 
estate of his own, and this precisely because of his alone inheriting Petrine 
powers: the consortium individuae unitatis of Christ-Peter—pope creates a societas 
which, in law, is a ‘juristic personality’ (about this characteristic Roman law 
concept cp. e.g. T. E. Holland, Jurisprudence, 13th ed. (Oxford, 1928), pp. 97- 
98) existing on its own and independent of any other person or group. 

2 Sermo iv. 4. What Leo had here expressed in negative terms, was shortly after- 
wards expressed in positive language, for instance, by Felix III and Gelasius I. 
For the former see his Ep. ii. 7 (ed. in A. Thiel, Epistolae Romanorum ponti- 
ficum genuinae (Braunschweig, 1862), p. 237) and for the latter see his Ep. xxx. 12 
(ed. Thiel, p. 445): ‘Sicut et his verbis [scil. Quodcumque ligaveris . . .] nihil 
constat exceptum, sic per apostolicae dispensationis officium et totum possit 
generaliter alligari et totum consequenter absolvi.’ This was repeated numerous 
times by the later papacy. It should perhaps be noted that the celebrated 
Gelasian distinction between auctoritas and potestas was already contained in 
Leo’s literary output; cp. Ep. cxviii, col. 1040; also Ep. cxvii, col. 1037 and Ep. 
cxx, col. 1048; Ep. clvi, col. 1130. And that ultimately these two notions also 
stem from Roman constitutional ideas, has been demonstrated. 
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depicting Christ’s and Peter’s consortium individuae unitatis had not lost 
its attractiveness, is proved by its lengthy quotation (though without 
acknowledgement) by Nicholas III—a testimony to the enduring value 
of Leo’s exegesis, even for such mundane matters as those dealt with by 
Nicholas III.' 

As it is with all great ‘discoveries’ or ‘explanations’, so here too: a 
theme like this once expressed commands immediate attention and 
acceptance. Within the Roman milieu no better or no more convincing 
explanation could be given than in the terms of the Roman law applied 
to the Roman Church. The juristic succession to Petrine functions made 
it possible to fix two principles vital for the papacy. First, that no pope 
succeeds another pope, but succeeds St. Peter, immediately—in itself 
another juristic principle—with the consequence that no intermediary 
can alter, modify, restrict, or in any way touch the biblically fixed 
position of St. Peter himself:? the pope as heir was bound to the terms 
of the commission, hence the so often recurring phrases in papal letters 
of the ‘onus officii nostri’ and the like; in modern terminology, the 
monarchic ‘sovereignty’ of St. Peter, manifesting itself ‘i his unique 
office, is inalienable. In a christocentric framework this may well be 
viewed as an inheritance which imposes upon its holder a burden and a 
responsibility unparalleled in any other sphere. Now that—thanks to the 
Leonine argumentation—the juristic tissues are laid bare, it is no longer 
possible to air such sloppy and spongy views as that of a ‘mystical union 
between St. Peter and the pope’ or of a ‘persénliche Erbheiligkeit’. 
What did exist was a juristically operative succession to a status or 
an office, and there is nothing mystical about this: what Christ had said 
of himself—‘Data est mihi omnis potestas in coelo et in terra’ (Matt. 
xxviii. 18)—could be and was applied to the medieval pope,’ a perfectly 

* See Sextus, 1. vi. 17 (Fundamenta), where this Leonine chapter is coupled 
with the Donation of Constantine and the pope’s vicariate of Christ. 

? Although said in the context of the nature of the papal decretals, the state- 
ment of Caspar, i, p. 266, concerning the impersonal character of the papacy as 
a (governmental) institution, deserves full quotation here, because it is particu- 
larly applicable to our topic: ‘Uber den einzelnen Papsten steht die Institution, 
das Papsttum, als der historische Organismus, welcher der eigentliche Inhalt und 
Gegenstand der Papstgeschichte ist. Das unterscheidet sie von der Geschichte 
irgendwelcher anderer Reiche und ihrer Herrscherdynastien. Die tiberpersén- 
liche Tradition der Idee hat dem Walten des einzelnen Papstes fast stets die 
Richtung gewiesen, es oft villig iiberschattet und ihn bisweilen aus dem Titer 
eigner Taten zum ausfiihrenden Organ eines Gesamtwillens entpersénlicht.’ 
See also p. 423: ‘Das piapstliche Amt selbst aber lést, je mehr der Trager dem 
Ideal nahekommt, die Individualitat und das menschliche Wachsen und Werden 
in einer héheren Einheit des unpersénlichen Darstellens einer ewigen, un- 
wandelbaren Idee von der géttlichen Institution des Papsttums auf.’ 

3 Cp. e.g. Innocent III himself in his Sermo xviii (P.L. cxxvii. 395 C). 
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logical application which, if from no other point of view, is certainly 
defensible from the juristic standpoint. The pope as office-holder or, as 
we have termed it, as the Schnittpunkt between heaven and earth, was, 
in the inimitable language of Innocent I1I—here once more expressing 
the Leonine thesis in different words—‘constitutus inter Deum et 
hominem medius . . . qui de omnibus judicat et a nemine judicatur’.' 
The original Leonine interlocking of (Roman) law and (Roman) theo- 
logy found its crowning conclusion in the statement—from the juristic 
angle once again unexceptionable—of Innocent IV that 


Omnis creatura vicario creatoris subdita est.” 


Second, this exclusively juristic orientation explains why it was—-and 
still is—possible for a layman to become pope: no charisma, no sacra- 
mental qualities are needed to exercise purely juristic functions of 
government. Arising out of this is the further principle that parts of 
these juristic powers can be delegated to other (ordained and) unor- 
dained members of the Church, such as a king, who could be vested with 
papal-legatine powers, for which history again provides examples. In 
short, Leo I’s juristic theology contained what for want of a better name 
may be called Petrinology, the essence of which is the Christ-determined 
idea of right and law, applicable to the government of the whole Christian 
corpus: within the precincts and the scope of the Christian frame- 
work this idea presents itself as the permanent Rechtsidee. The contra- 
distinction between the anima and the corpus seems to me merely to 
express the same thought in metaphorical language. I think that the 
penetration into the texture and problems inherent in Petrinology will 
lead to fruitful results, results which cannot but help to contribute 
materially and decisively to the understanding of the principles, aims, 
and working of the papacy and the papal government, embracing as 
it did every aspect of relevance to the well-being of the whole societas 
christiana. Only from the standpoint of the Christian-Petrine cosmology 
will it then be possible to grasp the infinite juristic and governmental 
potentialities inherent in the divine word: ‘Quodcumque ligaveris . . . 
quodcumque solveris.’ The papal office is the juristic succession to this 
Petrine plenitudo potestatis exempting neither person nor thing. 

WALTER ULLMANN 


™ Sermo, cit., above, p. 48 n. 2 (P.L. cexvii. 658 B), immediately after the 
quotation of Leo I and continuing with the officium servitutis which the fastigium 
sublimitatis has imposed upon him. 

2 Comm. ad Extra, 1. ii. 1 (ed. Frankfurt, 1570, fol. 2; see also fol. 430). This 
was one of the roots out of which Unam sanctam grew; its omnis hunana creatura 
was, however, tactfully changed on the eve of the Reformation by the tenth Leo 
in 1516 into omnes Christi fideles; see Mansi, xxxii. 969 E. 











NOTES AND STUDIES 
A NOTE ON 039 ytin IN I SAMUEL VI. 3 


WHEN the ark of the Lord had been in Philistine country seven months, 
the Philistines summoned the priests and diviners and asked them what 
they should do with the ark, and with what they should send it back. 
In reply they are told that they should not send it back empty, but that 
some offering should be made to Yahweh by way of compensation 
(OVX) for the wrong which they conceive has been done to the ark 
while in their territory (1 Sam. vi. 1 f.). “Then’, the text continues, ‘ye 
shall be healed, and it shall be known to you (34 y'Ti3}) why his hand 
is not removed from you’ (E.VV., verse 3). The word yi) has been 
emended by A. B. Ehrlich’ to yvin ‘and ye shall be saved’, or, as he 
prefers, to M2) ‘and ye shall have rest’. If this latter meaning is the one 
required, and such a meaning follows very suitably after IX59D 18 ‘then 
ye shall be healed’, it can be obtained without resort to emendation if 
yi here, as in many other pasnagee in the O.T.,? is explained by 
reference to 9° = Arabic £29 ‘was still, quiet, at rest’. The phrase 
02% ytis) may then be translated ‘then shall rest be granted to you’? 
(cp. Targ. p> min”) ‘and relief shall come to you’), and the words 
oD i? TION-N>? mp? taken, with LXX and Targ., as a question— 
‘W hy should not then ‘his hand turn away from you?’ 

The LXX renders 039 YTi2) by xai éf:AacOrjoerar div ‘and atone- 
ment shall be made for you’. According to Ehrlich,* the Greek represents 
m0}, while O. Thenius’ thinks of 1933). Perhaps, however, it is not 
necessary to suppose that the LXX translators had a different Hebrew 
text before them, for €>3 in its third and sixth forms, has the sense 
‘became reconciled with’, a sense which, it has been suggested, the Niph. 
of ¥T° can bear.® D. Winton THOMAS 


' Randgl. z. hebr. Bibel, iii, p. 186. The reading yon is adopted by W. Caspari, 


Die Samuelisbiicher, p. 76, where further emendations are mentioned. 

2 See J.7.S. xxxv. 30 ff.; xxxvi. 411; XXxvii. 59; xxxix. 273 f.; 1. 177; N.S. 
iv. 23 f.; v. 56f.; vi. 226; vii. 69 f. Professor G. R. Driver has kindly drawn 
my attention to the passage under discussion. 

3 For the passive used impersonally, see Gesenius, Hebr. Grammar (Kautzsch- 
Cowley), 121 a. 

4 Op. cit., loc. cit. 

5 Die Biicher Samuelis, 2nd ed., p. 25. 

© See the present writer in 7.7.S., N.S., vii. 69 f. 


[Journal of Theological Studies, NS., Vol. XI, Pt. 1, April 1960] 
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NOTES AND STUDIES 53 


ACTS XIII. 33 and TERTULLIAN, ADV. MARC. IV. xxii. 8 


Tue reading at Acts xiii. 33 has long been known to New Testament 
scholars, cp. Zahn, Die Urausgabe der Apostelgeschichte des Lucas, 83, 
234 f. In this connexion Tertullian, adv. Marc. tv. xxii. 8, cites Ps. ii. 7 
as in primo psalmo. Zahn noted that Pamelius had conjectured secundo 
for primo and that Kroymann had wrongly printed Pamelius’ conjecture 
instead of the manuscript reading. In the edition of Tertullian in the 
Corpus Christianorum Kroymann’s text of the adv. Marc. is printed with 
notes of corrigenda at the bottom of each page. There is, however, no 
correction of Kroymann’s departure from the manuscripts in this pas- 
sage, Tertullianus, i. 602. 4. Perhaps in a new issue of these volumes of 
the Corpus Christianorum the text of the manuscripts will be duly com- 
mended. In general, editors will do well not to correct the text of 
biblical quotations away from the reading of the manuscripts before 
they have made sure that the manuscript reading does not present a form 
of the biblical text known to be correct in other witnesses. 

G. D. KILpPatRIck 


THREE NOTES HAVING TO DO WITH 
JOHANAN BEN ZACCAI 


I. A pluralis sociativus ironicus 


Ir there were a Hebrew Plautus it would be easier to recover the 
ancient colloquial language. As it is, we must make do with what material 
we have. 

Mishnah Yadaim iv. 6. The Sadducees say: ‘We cry out against you, 
o Pharisees, for you say, The Holy Scriptures [scrolls of Law, &c.] 
render the hands unclean, the books of Hamiram [Homer ?, Minim, i.e. 
heretics?] do not render the hands unclean.’ R. Johanan ben Zaccai 
said: ‘Have we nothing against the Pharisees but only this? Behold, 
they say, The bones of an ass are clean and the bones of Johanan the 
High Priest [Ananias, son of Nedebaios, around 50?] are not clean.’ 

As for the substance of the controversy—the Sadducees attack an 
incongruous-looking distinction’ between sacred and profane writings. 
Johanan ben Zaccai, to refute them,” quotes a Pharisaic ruling about 
bones which, as it is to be met in the Bible, the Sadducees dare not 
question though it shows a very similar incongruity. In the following 


' A brief comment in Danby, The Mishnah (1933), p. 626 n. 4. 

? For ‘behold’ as introducing a decisive argument see, e.g., Mekiltha on 
Exodus xix. 10, hareni dhan. There are very many examples. Cp. Bacher, Die 
dlteste Terminologie der jiidischen Schriftauslegung (1899), p. 46. 
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part of the Mishnah, not here cited, the Sadducees claim that in the 
case of bones there is a good reason for the ruling,’ but the Rabbi 
defeats them by an argument on their level—a sop to inferior minds. 
His real opinion on the matter is no doubt the same as that which we 
find him divulging to his disciples elsewhere,’ in connexion with the 
statute of the red heifer: the laws of cleanness cannot be rationalized, 
they must be observed as the will of God. That initiation of his disciples, 
incidentally, is preceded by an encounter with a heathen who, like the 
Sadducees, is given a superficial explanation adapted to his mentality, 

What interests here is a point of form, the ‘we’ used by, or put into 
the mouth of, Johanan ben Zaccai. Strictly, what he means is: ‘Have 
you nothing against us Pharisees but only this? Behold, we say... .’ 
Instead, he says: ‘Have we nothing against the Pharisees but only this? 
Behold, they say ....’ A remarkable switch. In a way, if we press his 
use of persons, he talks as if he were a Sadducee. 

Now many languages know what has been aptly termed the pluralis 
sociativus.* Most of us have experienced a doctor saying on entering 
a sick-room, not ‘How are you today?’, but ‘How are we today?’ He 
thereby associates himself with the patient, expressing a community of 
feeling. It is precisely for this reason that, if the sympathy is not 
genuine, a sensitive patient may resent this form of address. But if it 
comes off, then, though a little pretence is unavoidable, it does enclose 
the two in a kind of fellowship. There are several varieties of the 
pluralis sociativus ; for instance, ‘we’ may be used instead of ‘I’, as when 
a mother says to her sick child, ‘Now we are going to make a nice jelly’. 
Here we are concerned solely with ‘we’ replacing ‘you’. 

Even of this usage, there are many nuances,* but the example of the 
doctor provides an adequate starting-point for my purpose—namely, 
for drawing attention to a twisted version of this plural, which I have 
not seen noticed by the authorities, the pluralis sociativus ironicus. 
If 2 policeman handcuffs a long-wanted gangster and says, ‘So we are 


* A human being is beloved, so the bones of his corpse are declared unclean 
in order not to be used for making vessels. 

2 In the case of writings also, uncleanness attaches to what is beloved, namely 
the Holy Scriptures. Bab. Shabbath 14a derives the strange distinction between 
sacred and profane writings from a specific historical situation, genuine or 
fictitious; Johanan ben Zaccai is apparently either unaware of or not satisfied 
with this derivation. 

3 Numbers Rabba on xix. 2. 

* Much literature: see, e.g., Wackernagel. Vorlesungen iiber Syntax, i (1920), 
pp. 42 f., 100; Slotty, Indogermanische Forschungen, xliv (1927), pp. 155 ff, 
264 ff. 

5 e.g., a valet saying to his master, ‘It is time we went to the audience’. An 
intriguing case from Corneille will be discussed at the end of this note. 
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caught at last, are we?’, or if a country gentleman says to a revolutionary 
who runs down landowners as war-mongers, ‘So this is what we give out 
they are?’, the ‘we’ is ironical.' That is to say, the language is that of 
association—*How are we today ?’—but the meaning is very different, 
and it is made quite clear that it is different. The purpose is to display 
contempt. By employing the symbol of association in a way that leaves 
no doubt as to its denoting the opposite, the speaker indicates that for 
him to associate would mean to descend. He introduces the thought of 
association only to decline it, indeed, only to show that he does not take 
it seriously. He emphasizes his superiority. The tone in which such a 
remark is pronounced and the facial expression typically accompanying 
it confirm this analysis. We may also note the frequency with which 
such a remark is formulated as a rhetorical question, a question to 
which no answer is expected—-like ‘So we are caught at last, are we?’ or 
‘So this is what we give out they are?’—which imports an element of 
taunting or even exulting. 

It is this pluralis sociativus ironicus which we have before us in Mish- 
nah Yadaim iv. 6. Johanan ben Zaccai, in grammatically identifying 
himself with the Sadducees, is only mocking them. It is interesting 
how the attitude, once assumed, is kept up: the pseudo-association 
dominates not only the rhetorical question, ‘Have we nothing against 
the Pharisees but this?’, but also the refutation, ‘Behold, they say... .’ 

We cannot be dogmatic, but it is tempting to believe that Johanan 
ben Zaccai really used this form. It is certainly not one of the standard 
forms of debate into which all kinds of other varieties are fitted. More- 
over, it suits his character. He was a saint, but a most successful saint 
and very pugnacious. A full investigation of methods of debate attributed 
to him would be of value. One form which I inquired into? and called 
‘Public Retort and Private Explanation’—the Rabbi’s statements about 
the red heifer, mentioned above, supply an instance—undeniably betrays 
a degree of pride and intolerance vis-a-vis heathen questioners. (It 
occurs also in the New Testament.) In other cases, where the Sadducees 
propound a mistaken doctrine, he opens his repartee by ‘Fools, whence 
do you derive this?’ On one occasion‘ he was guilty of what can only 
be described as sharp practice. After the destruction of the Temple he 
held that the Shophar should be blown in Jabneh on the New Year 

' Not invariably; for it might express the sympathy of the hunter with his 
prey (in the case of the policeman) or of the saint with his persecutors (in the 
case of the country gentleman). For the argument in hand it is enough that the 
ironical sense should be possible. 

? The New Testament and Rabbinic Judaism (1956), pp. 141 ff. 


3 Bab. Baba Bathra 115b, Menahoth 65a. 
* Bab. Rosh Hashana 29b. 
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even if it was a Sabbath, the Bene Bathyra held that it should not, 
Once the New Year did fall on a Sabbath, and he proposed to the Bene 
Bathyra that the Shophar should be blown. They thought they should 
discuss the problem together and come to a decision. He replied that 
first the Shophar should be blown and then the problem might be dis- 
cussed. They agreed and the Shophar was blown; but when they 
now reminded him of the discussion, he declared, “The Shophar has 
been heard in Jabneh, and one does not go back on a ruling put into 
practice.’ Under II and III we shall present a case where he congratu- 
lated a Sadducean High Priest on his fitness not long before inflicting 
a blemish on him. Surely, one would not be surprised by a pluralis 
sociativus ironicus in the mouth of this leader. 

At any rate, one conclusion may safely be drawn: at the time he 
employed, or was represented as employing, this device, the ordinary, 
non-ironical pluralis sociativus must have been fairly common in collo- 
quial speech. The pluralis sociativus tronicus—‘So we are caught at last ?— 
is surely a development of, secondary in comparison with, the genuine 
pluralis sociativus—‘How are we today?’ It can come into existence 
and it has point only where the genuine pluralis sociativus is well 
established. The ‘we’ in Mishnah Yadaim iv. 6, therefore, enables us 
to recover a little feature of everyday speech in the early Tannaitic 
period which, but for it, might be quite lost. 

An excursus on Corneille, L’Illusion comique, 424 (Act 2, scene 5), 
may be permitted. Matamore assures Isabelle that she is the object of all 
his aspirations, and that he will prove to her que nous avons sur eux un 
absolu pouvoir. What he means is vous avez, ‘you have’ control of them. 
But he says ‘we have’—not at all in an ironical vein but, as far as he is 
concerned, genuinely identifying himself with her. Therein lies the fun. 
This poltroon feels quite sure of being Isabelle’s favourite and vulgarly 
emphasizes his imaginary position by putting the confident and con- 
fidential ‘we’ instead of ‘you’. It is noteworthy, however, that this 
pluralis sociativus is to be found only in the 1682 edition (and in Rat’s 
Thédtre Choisi de Corneille, based on it'). That was the last edition by 
Corneille himself. All previous and subsequent ones have vous avez. 
Clearly, prior to 1682 Corneille had not yet thought of the subtlety, and 
later editors preferred the smoother version—which is also easier for 
the actor. 


II. The Laying on of Hands 


In The New Testament and Rabbinic Judaism (1956), pp. 224 ft., I 
tried to work out the difference between sim and samakh, calling 


' See p. 568, with footnote. 
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ittention to some widespread errors which result from failure to keep 
them apart. It may be useful to add a few words about Mishnah Parah 
ii. 8, of which the opening sentence is the subject of a long-standing 
dispute. This dispute it is possible to settle because, as I have just 
noticed, one side is guilty of precisely that confusion between the two 
verbs: the other side is right. 

The Mishnah starts by saying that “They [the Elders of Israel] 
leaned their hands upon him [the High Priest about to immerse him- 
gif prior to the slaughtering of the red heifer]’. The Hebrew has 
samekhu. The usual translation ‘they laid their hands’, while it may 
sound more natural to modern ears than ‘they leaned their hands’, is 
considerably less accurate. Samakh denotes the act of leaning with 
some force, as, say, one presses on a trunk that is difficult to shut. “They 
laid’ would be samu. 

Now there have long been two divergent explanations of the ceremony 
performed by the Elders. According to one, represented by Samson 
of Sens (died 1230) and Bertinoro (died 1510), and in modern times by 
L. Goldschmidt,' they touched the High Priest with a view to rendering 
him unclean. In Mishnah Parah iii. 7 we are told that the Pharisees, 


| inorder to maintain their position in a certain controversy with the 


Sadducees, rendered the priest dealing with the red heifer unclean 
immediately before immersion. This, Samson and his followers hold, 
they did in the way described in iii. 8, namely, by the Elders placing 
their hands on him. According to the other school, represented by 
Rashi (died 1105) and Maimonides (died 1204) and in modern times 
by Danby,” whatever the precise import of the ceremony of iii. 8 may 
be, it has nothing to do with rendering the priest unclean. Cohn’ leaves 
the matter open. We range ourselves with Rashi and Maimonides.* 

Let us note that, quite apart from the linguistic criterion, there is a 
serious objection to Samson’s opinion. Unless there were special 
circumstances, the Elders, by placing their hands on the High Priest, 
would not render him sufficiently unclean at all.’ No such special 
circumstances are mentioned. To uphold this explanation, we should 
have to introduce extra assumptions—not satisfactory. There were, of 
course, countless easy methods by which adequate uncleanness might 

' Der Babylonische Talmud, ix (1935), p. 1089 n. 13. 

2 The Mishnah (1933), p. 700. He uses the pluperfect in iii. 7—‘and they had 
first rendered the priest unclean’—which makes it quite clear that iii. 8 speaks 
of a new, independent ceremony. 

3 Mischnajot, vi (1933), P- 335- 

* Samson of Sens was a noble character and never resented opposition. 


’ Hands are presumed to be in a state of second-grade uncleanness only; 
see Danby, p. 778. 
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be achieved: one might, for example, as Maimonides suggests, make the 
priest touch a dead creeping thing. 

But the linguistic criterion is decisive. If a touching with a view to 
conveyance of uncleanness were meant, the Hebrew would have to be 
$amu, ‘they laid their hands’, not samekhu, ‘they leaned their hands’, 
(Other expressions would be even preferable, e.g., simply ‘they touched 
him’ or ‘he touched them’.) It is perhaps not accidental that Mai- 
monides, with his flair for Tannaitic language, should be among those 
who refuse to water down samakh to the general sense of sim, though 
by his period the process of assimilation had gone far—as is obvious 
from the mere fact that an interpretation like Samson’s was feasible, 
In ‘Tannaitic literature, samakh is very technical and in the main 
confined to ordination (where the ordaining Rabbi leans his hands on 
the disciple to be ordained) and sacrifice (where one leans one’s hands 
on the animal). In my previous discussion, referred to above, I argued 
that the idea behind this 'eaning of one’s hands is the pouring of one’s 
personality into the other being. This must be the significance also of 
the rite in Mishnah Parah iii. 8: the Elders of Israel, by leaning their 
hands on the High Priest, make him their (i.e. Israel’s) representative.' 

As it happens, there is direct evidence that samakh has here its full 
value. Tosephta Parah iii. 8 records an incident—plainly dating from 
before the destruction of the Temple—when Johanan ben Zaccai 
performed the rite prescribed in our Mishnah.* The wording is ‘and 
he [ben Zaccai] leaned both his hands upon him [the High Priest].’ 
‘Both his hands’—that would be overdoing it if nothing but contact 
to convey uncleanness were intended. We have before us the proper 
ceremony of leaning one’s hands, as a merger of personality. This was 
always done with both hands, and in Lev. xvi. 21, for instance, we find 
an express reference, the same phrasing as in the story of Johanan ben 
Zaccai: ‘And Aaron shall lay both his hands upon the head of the live 
goat.’ 

A closer inspection of the incident bears out this conclusion. The 
High Priest on that occasion was a Sadducee. Had Johanan ben Zaccai, 
by leaning his hands on him, been conveying uncleanness, the Sad- 
ducean High Priest could not have gone on officiating: that was the 
very point of the Sadducean position in this controversy. But he did go 
on and immerse himself. So again, the leaning cannot be understood 
in Samson’s way. 

* A verbal form of appointment occurs in connexion with the Day of 
Atonement: Mishnah Yoma i. 5. 


2 See Biichler, Die Priester und der Cultus im letzten Fahrzehnt des jerusale- 
mischen Tempels (1895), p. 18 n. 2, p. 101. 
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In point of fact what happened was this. The Sadducean High Priest 
arrived in a state of cleanness, contrary to Pharisaic principles. Johanan 
ben Zaccai performed the traditional rite of the Elders and indeed 
displayed exceptional courtesy: ‘How fit are you for the High Priest- 
hood!’ Then, however, when the High Priest came up from immersion, 
with all preparations complete to deal with the red heifer, the Rabbi 
slit his ear, thus disabling him from cultic service. Once more, had the 
High Priest already been rendered unclean, this action would have been 
senseless; the Pharisees would have had nothing to complain about. 
But he was not unclean, the leaning on of hands had been anything 
but a conveyance of uncleanness, and Johanan ben Zaccai dramatically 
stopped him at this very last moment.’ 

The simulated courtesy, incidentally—‘How fit are you!’—is in line 
with other uses of irony reported of Johanan ben Zaccai; one, the 
pluralis sociatrvus iromicus, we discussed under I. With his ear slit, 
the High Priest realized too late that the compliment on his fitness that 
had been paid him was a fearful piece of mockery. 

In the following note we shall consider in greater detail the nature of 
the Rabbi’s assault on his adversary. 


III. Slitting the High Priest’s Ear 

Tosephta Parah iii. 8 informs us that Johanan ben Zaccai slit or cut 
off a Sadducean High Priest’s ear, in order to make him unfit for the 
cultic service he was about to perform. There is an understandable 
inclination among scholars to civilize the incident. Levy in his diction- 
ary translates ‘he pulled his ear hard’.* In support he invokes Rashi 
(died 1105) who, commenting on the various offensive assaults (tdtliche 
Beleidigung is the German term) listed in Bab. Baba Kamma goa 
(Mishnah Baba Kamma viii. 6), suggests this rendering for the Hebrew 
phrase. Rashi himself, however, points out that in Mishnah Bekhoroth 
v. 3 the meaning must be ‘to mutilate the ear’, and Levy is not sure 
that, in Baba Kamma, the milder sense is to be accepted. Danby, it 
seems, does accept it, for whereas in Bekhoroth v. 3 he has ‘to slit the 

1 There are indications that Johanan ben Zaccai was a priest. If so, it is possible 
that we are meant to continue the story and to conclude that, as the Sadducee 
became unfit, ben Zaccai himself took over (in the opinion of some, even an 
ordinary priest might slaughter the red heifer: Mishnah Parah iv. 1). If so, 
the passage in Siphre on Numbers xix. 2, where he seems to speak of himself 
as having once dealt with the red heifer, may allude to the very incident reported 
in Tosephta Parah iii. 8. But there are too many dubious elements in this chain 
of reasoning for it to be of much value, and in any case it makes no difference 
to the thesis here submitted. 


* Neuhebrdisches und chalddisches Wérterbuch, iv (1889), p. 220: er zerrte ihn 
an seinem Ohr. 
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ear’, in Baba Kamma he has ‘to tear the ear’." The Soncino Talmud 
clearly assumes no mutilation in Baba Kamma: ‘to pull the ear’.? Op 
the other hand, mutilation is assumed, rightly, by Hoffmann} and 
Goldschmidt,* as also in Jastrow’s dictionary.’ Jastrow, indeed, leaves 
no doubt as to his view that in the story of Johanan ben Zaccai, too, we 
must think of a slitting of the ear. A correct account of the incident js 
also given, for example, by Graetz® and Marcus.’ 

Rashi’s interpretation of Mishnah Baba Kamma viii. 6 is not con- 
vincing. The passage prescribes fines for different assaults: 200 zuz for 
slapping a man’s face, 400 for slapping it with the back of the hand, 
and 400 also for saram be’ozno (the phrase in question), for plucking 
out his hair, for spitting at him, for pulling his cloak off him, and for 
loosening a woman’s hair in the street. Evidently, saram be’ozno is 
more than a pulling of the ear, which would be no worse than a slap: 
some degree of wounding is involved. As for the episode of Johanan ben 
Zaccai, it would lose all point if he had merely pulled the High Priest’s 
ear. The latter could simply have gone on functioning, just the thing 
the Rabbi was out to prevent. Moreover, a stupid little insult would be 
out of keeping not only with the whole tone of the story, ending in 
tragedy, but also with significant details. Why, for instance, should we 
be told how, prior to the assault, Johanan ben Zaccai congratulated the 
High Priest on his cultic fitness if not in preparation for the action that 
was to deprive him of it? The insult was obviously of a most serious 
nature, the wound inflicted was such as to produce disqualification. 

We need not conclude that the High Priest must have suffered 
permanent disfigurement. As is expressly laid down in the Mishnah,* 
even a temporary, curable one disqualifies while it lasts; and it was 
enough for Johanan ben Zaccai to keep the Sadducean from functioning 
on that one particular occasion. But to deny any wounding is to rewrite 
the story in modern taste. It is also to credit the Hebrew phrase with 
a gentler meaning than it has anywhere else. It will not do.° 

Marcus" has noticed the parallel furnished by Josephus, from whom 

* The Mishnah (1933), pp. 343, 533 f. 

2 Transl. by Kirzner (1935), p. 520. 

3 Mischnaiot, iv (1898), p. 32: ins Ohr schneiden. In a footnote he refers to the 
other, milder interpretation: am Ohr ziehen. 

* Der babylonische Talmud, vi (1906), p. 331: das Ohr verletzen. 

5 (1909), p. 1303. 

Geschichte der Fuden, 111, pt. ii (sth ed., by Brann, 1906), p. 749. 

7 In the Loeb edition of Josephus, vii (1953), p. 642. 

8 Bekhoroth vii. 1. 

° A comparison of the texts containing the phrase shows (especially if account 


is taken of variant readings) that no distinction can be drawn between saram 
with the accusative and saram with be. 10 loc. cit. 
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welearn that in 40 B.c. Antigonus cut off,' slit,? or mutilated with his 
teeth,? the ears or an ear* of his uncle Hyrcanus II, in order to 
deprive him for ever of his High Priesthood. In this case, naturally, a 
permanent disfigurement was wanted, and achieved. Even when, four 
years later, and a year after Antigonus’ death, Hyrcanus returned from 
Parthian captivity, his blemish made it impossible for him to resume 
his office.5 

What does not appear to have been seen is the bearing of all this on 
a well-known occurrence during Jesus’ arrest—the cutting off of an 
ear of the High Priest’s servant.® Rostovtzeff’ was the first to realize 
that there must be a reason for the peculiar type of assault, and that it 
lies in the insulting, degrading character of this mutilation. At the 
same time he admitted that he could find no analogy in the sources 
allied to the New Testament, the nearest known to him being an Egyptian 
case of 183 B.c. To this Lohmeyer,® who accepts Rostovtzeff’s position, 
adds references to Assyrian and Babylonian punishments. 

Valuable as these illustrations are, the texts from Tannaitic literature 
and Josephus are plainly of more immediate relevance. Not only are 
they far closer in time and provenance, but while Mishnah Baba Kamma 
proves in general that this kind of assault had to be reckoned with, it 
isnoteworthy that in both the two actual cases recorded by the Tosephta 
and Josephus the victim is a High Priest. The action taken by Jesus’ 
disciple was not only, as had been taken for granted prior to Rostovtzeff, 
an attempt at armed resistance; this element may indeed have played 
avery small part in the original intention—it is not traceable in Mark. 
Nor even was the action only, as Rostovtzeff thought, offensive in a 
general way, an insult like any other insult. It was a very well-chosen 
insult, the wound was of a type which, had it been inflicted on the 
servant’s master, would have forced him from office. And there can 
have been nobody who did not understand. 

One could not lay hands on the master, and there is, of course, no 
question of his having become unfit. But at least he was not so far out 
of reach as to escape altogether: he would be seriously and sugges- 
tively disgraced by having his servant mutilated in this particular 
manner. It should be observed that this indirect method, this insulting 
of a master through his servant—or of a father through his son—is not 


’ Ant. xiv. xiii. 10, § 366, if we go by the reading apotemnei. 

? If we go by epitemnei. 3 Bell. 1. xiii. 10, § 270. 
* A variant reading in Ant. 5 Ant. xv. ii. 2, § 17. 
® Matt. xxvi. 51 ff.; Mark xiv. 47; Luke xxii. 49 ff.; John xviii. ro f. 

” Zeitschrift fiir die neutestamentliche Wissenschaft, xxxiii (1934), pp. 196 ff. 
§ Das Evangelium des Markus (1937), p. 322- 
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only known from comparative law and folklore,’ but recurs in at least 
two other biblical passages, one from the Old Testament, one from the 
New. According to 2 Sam. x. 4 f. (1 Chron. xix. 4 f.), when the king of 
Ammon died, David sent messengers to Hanun, his son, to convey his 
condolence. Hanun, however, ‘took David’s servants and shaved of 
the one half of their beards and cut off their garments in the middle 
even to their buttocks’. The result was war. 

From the New Testament we may adduce the parable of the wicked 
husbandmen.’? They are not satisfied with refusing to pay the owner of 
the vineyard his rent, or with getting rid of the servants he sends them, 
or even with killing his son. They do these things in a deliberately 
offensive manner. They thrash the servants (dero), strike them on the 
head (kephalio), wound them (traumatizo), and—nothing could be 
clearer—dishonour, insult them (atimazo). And, needless to say, the 
insults, though their immediate objects are the servants, are directed 
against the master, and it is he who in the end exacts retribution. We 
need not decide whether one or the other of the verbs may be secondary: 
for the purpose in hand it is enough to establish the presence in this 
parable (or even in its early interpretation) of the idea of disgracing a 
master through his servant—just as in the incident during Jesus’ arrest. 
Let us note that, in Mark at least, even the killing of the son is accom- 
panied by a gratuitous insult. The body is thrown out of the vineyard, 
evidently to be left unburied: a shameful desecration,’ implying the 
utmost contempt for the father. 

In the two other gospels the order is reversed: the son is first cast 
out and then slain. Perhaps a more plausible explanation of the change 
than previous ones is that there is the same tendency at work that we 
can discern in several similar contexts: to mitigate the disgrace, niwwul, 
to which Jesus’ body was subjected. We may recall the various attitudes 
of the evangelists to the problem of whether and how the burial rite of 
anointing was performed,‘ or the substitution by Matthew, Luke and 
John of soma for Mark’s ptoma in speaking of Jesus’ dead body.' 

D. Davse 


e.g., Gaius iii. 222: Iniuria. . . domino per eum [servum] fieri videtur . . . cum 
quid atrocius commissum fuerit quod aperte in contumeliam domini fieri videtur, 
veluti si quis alienum servum verberaverit. We shall not, however, go into the 
legal“question of damages in the case of injury to a slave; see Mishnah Baba 
Kamma viii. 3, Bab. Baba Kamma 87b f. 

2 Matt. xxi. 35 ff.; Mark xii. 1 ff.; Luke xx. 9 ff. 

3 See the writer’s remarks on niwwul, ‘disgrace’, in The New Testament and 
Rabbinic Judaism (1956), p. 302. 

* See Daube, op. cit., pp. 312 ff. 

5 Matt. xxvii. 58; Luke xxiii. 52; John xix. 38, 40; Mark xv. 43, 45; Daube, 
Op. cit., p. 309. 
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THE APOCRYPHAL GOSPELS 


1. THE name of Hennecke, who died in 1951 after a long life in the 
Lutheran ministry, is inseparably linked to Christian apocrypha, just 
as that of R. H. Charles is to Old Testament apocrypha and pseud- 
epigrapha. To say this is not for one moment to ignore the signal and 
abiding merits of the practical and very comprehensive Apocryphal 
New Testament of M. R. James, whose scholarship it would be imper- 
tinent to praise. Yet for the discussion of the literature of the topic and 
for the material recently brought to light the new and handsome third 
edition of Hennecke will be indispensable, as were its predecessors. 

The present volume gives more than its title suggests.’ In fact it 
assembles a very wide range of non-canonical material bearing on the 
life and teaching of Jesus. As compared with the corresponding part of 
the second edition, it adds not only newly discovered texts but also the 
Abgar legend (Bauer) and the Epistle of the Apostles (Duensing) ; this 
latter text, by the way, is probably the earliest document which clearly 
shows acquaintance with the book of Acts. It lacks, however, the useful 
section, Namen der Namenlosen (on the way in which the tradition fills 
in names for characters who lacked them, e.g. the two thieves crucified 
with Jesus), and that on Tatian,? who is naturally mentioned but ought, 
I think, to receive more attention. Should there not be a supplement 
to fill these gaps and to contain also the Talmudic texts about Jesus, at 
present accessible in Hennecke’s Handbuch and in H. L. Strack, Jesus, 
die Haretiker und die Christen nach den diltesten jiidischen Angaben ?* 

The second edition appeared in 1924; of those who contributed to 
it H. Duensing, A. Meyer, and W. Bauer (the beloved Nestor of N.T. 
studies) make a welcome reappearance. The other contributors are 
new and it is heartening to see how the torch is being carried, just as it 
is to see how Mohr maintains the high traditions of German publishers 
as friends of scholarship. 

2. W. Schneemelcher, who has done a magnificent and imaginative 
job of editing, wrote the general introduction, which gives a luminous 
treatment of canon* and apokryphon and prints the essential testimonia. 

' Neutestamentliche Apokryphen in deutscher Ubersetzung. EDGAR HENNECKE. 
3., Vollig neubearbeitete Auflage, herausgegeben von V/ILHELM SCHNEEMELCHER. 
I. Band: Evangelien. Pp. viii+-377. Tiibingen: Mohr, 1959. DM. 24. 

* For new literature cp. B. M. Metzger’s article, ‘Evangelienharmonie’, in 
Rel. Gesch. Geg. (ed. 3), adding now G. Quispel, Vig. Chr. xiii (1959), pp. 87 ff. 

> Since this is a book which will be consulted more often than it will be read 
through (richly though it repays that), more cross-references would be helpful. 

* For the idea of a canon there is interest in Melito ap. Eus. H.E. iv. 26. 14: 


‘Accordingly having gone to the East and reached the region where these things 
were proclaimed and done, and having learned precisely which are the books of 
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He has further handled certain texts and supplied the preliminary 
discussion of the word euangelion, the origin of books bearing that 
title, and the different types of apocryphal gospel. 

What he says on the word euangelion seems to me to call for criticism, 
He holds that the equivalent of the verb evayyeAi{ouar in the 0,T. 
and the verb itself in secular Greek are used in a sacral as well as '1) a 
matter-of-fact sense but that the noun form had religious significance 
only in Greek, and says, (p. 42): ‘A. Deissmann hat seinerzeit gezeigt, 
da8 “Evangelium” ein wichtiger sakraler Terminus im Kaiserkul 
war. . . Der Begriff und viele der mit diesem Begriff verbundenen 
Anschauungen gehéren jedenfalls in den Bereich der hellenistisch- 
orientalischen Erlésungsreligionen.’ 

But is it safe to make so sharp a distinction between religious and 
other uses of a word and to speak of a ‘sakraler Terminus’? Greek as 
a language shows little tendency towards such specialization.' ‘Good 
news’ is good news, in a heightened sense if you will when it is good 
news of something which is or is to be supernaturally vouchsafed, 
And was there any occasion to use the noun in Isa. lii? 

There is a world of difference between the use of ewangelion in the 
N.T. and its occasional use in the context of Kaiserkult. In the N.T. it 
means, as Schneemelcher says (p. 43), ‘Das Heilsgeschehen in Christus, 
Gottes Heilshandeln in Menschwerdung, Tod und Auferstehung 
Christi’. For the believer these were things which had literally happened, 
but their significance lay in what they meant—the deliverance of the 
individual here and hereafter. This deliverance he could accept or 
refuse: to share in it called for all his effort (1 Cor. ix. 23). The Christian 
euangelion—and the word is often used without ‘of Christ’ to define it— 
was a comprehensive totality, available for the taking if men would 
take it. On the other hand, when the decree of the province of Asia says 
‘the birthday of the god [Augustus] was for the world the beginning of 
the euangelia which came by reason of him’, it means ‘was the occasion 
of all the causes of thanksgiving which came by reason of Augustus’.’ 
So the taking of the toga virilis by the young Gaius in 5 B.c. and the 
accession of Caligula were pieces of ‘good news’.? The second is like 


the Old Covenant, I have sent you the list as follows.’ This is in the preface to 
extracts from the Law and the Prophets which he was sending to Onesimus. 
(It was hardly necessary to go to Palestine to get the facts: this is proem style, as 
we see it in Diodorus Siculus and Artemidorus and Vettius Valens, vi.) 

* Cp. M. P. Nilsson, Gesch. gr. Rel. ii, p. 671 n. 1 (citing Wifstrand); my 
remarks in Essays on the Trinity and the Incarnation, ed. A. E. J. Rawlinson, p. 92. 

? Dittenberger, Or. gr. inser. sel. 458 (= V. Ehrenberg-A. H. M. Jones, 
Documents, no. 98), ll. 40 f. 

3 Inser. gr. r. Rom. iv. 1756 (= Sardis, vii, pt. i, no. 8), 1. 14: Philo, Leg. 231 
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the proclamation, Adnuntio vobis gaudium magnum: habemus papam. 
Both are like the more numerous euangelia—good news and celebrations 
for other causes—recorded in civic inscriptions, etc.' and are to be 
interpreted in the same way. From the blessings in question everyone 
benefited, whatever his inner attitude towards them; between the one 
type of ‘good news’ and the other, there is such a difference as we see 
between PAX AVGVSTA and LIBERTAS AVGVSTA on coins and John xiv. 27, 
viii. 32. There were ‘many gods and many kyrioi (1 Cor. viii. 5); there 
were not in the same way ‘many euangelia’, and I see no reason to 
suppose that the Christian usage of euangelion is in any sense opposi- 
tional. 

There was abundant reason for regarding Augustus as the saviour of 
society, and M. P. Nilsson, Gesch. gr. Rel. ii. 371, has rightly remarked 
that the story in Suet. Aug. 98. 2 of the spontaneous demonstration 
by the passengers and crew of a ship from Alexandria shows that 
the mood of thankfulness had reached the common people. Never- 
theless, after the long administration of the first princeps, the blessings 
of peace were probably taken for granted (cp. again Nilsson, p. 373). 
The civic decree for the accession of Caligula has been noted and such 
things must have been common form. But it is to be remembered that 
the earliest Christian converts did not come from the class which sat 
in local senates and drew up expressions of homage,” and I gravely 
doubt whether any of them knew that euangelion had been or was used 
in relation to an Emperor. 

As for Erlésungsreligion, it is wholly irrelevant: somehow I cannot but 
suspect that the phrase implies a misunderstanding of the epithet soter, 
which is very far from having in its ordinary usage the exalted con- 
notation which it had for the early Christians.* 

I feel some hesitation, though nothing like as much, about the state- 
ment (p. 43) ‘daB nicht Paulus einen solchen absoluten Gebrauch des 
Wortes in den christlichen Sprachgebrauch eingefiihrt hat, sondern 
diesen schon aus der hellenistischen Gemeinde iibernommen hat’.* We 


(ina humble and conciliatory petition put in the mouths of the Jews addressing 
the governor, Petronius). In each of these instances the verb, not the noun, is 
used. 

' Cp. L. Robert, Bull. Corr. Hell. 1x (1936), p. 187 n. 2. 

? Philo, Leg. 231, has just been mentioned. Philo’s social position could 
easily make him familiar with such usage: Leg. 143 ff. shows that he knew and 
could echo the glorification of Augustus—with a polemical purpose, but, I think, 
none the less sincerely. 

3 Cp. my remarks in The Joy of Study . . . Frederick Clifton Grant, pp. 127 ff. 

* I am not qualified to express an opinion on J. W. Bowman’s argument 
(New Testament Essays, Studies in Memory of T. W. Manson, pp. 54 ff.) for a 
Palestinian origin of the usage. 
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must remember how early Paul was converted and how long the interval 
was between his conversion and his oldest extant writing. Of earlier 
Hellenistic Christianity we hear only that it existed and that at Antioch 
it showed its self-consciousness in the name ‘Christians’ and its inde. 
pendence in preaching to Gentiles. As for euangelion, it may further be 
remarked that words previously little used or lacking in overtones can 
suddenly assume a new sense: so hellenistes in Acts, pleroma, refrigero, 
‘appeasement’ (a development differing from such deliberate creations 
as the special uses of princeps, Augustus, ‘self-determination’). It may 
have done so in Paul’s mind; H. Késter, in Verkiindigung und F. orschung, 
1959, p- 180, does not reject the idea. 

It seems necessary to insist on these points, since the ideas in question 
may gain new currency as stated in a book which will carry authority 
and in an essay which is full of good things, c.g. (p. 34): ‘Man wird 
vielen der Manner, die damals das apokryphe Schrifttum verfaSten 
und weiterverbreiteten, nicht das Recht zu diesem Unternehmen 
absprechen. Sie kannten oft nur die Form des Evangeliums, die wir 
heute als apokryph bezeichnen, weil sie inzwischen durch die Kanoni- 
sierung anderer Evangelien aus dem kirchlichen Gebrauch ausgeschlos- 
sen wurde.’ It could have taken an appreciable time for a gospel to 
get into circulation outside the area in which it found acceptance. To 
be sure, Mark was known to Luke and to the author of Matthew alike; 
but it may well be that the two generations of Christians after Paul 
did little of the coming and going which marks him and his intimates. 
There was probably no more collecting of money for the saints in 
Jerusalem—certainly no Mother Church. The Roman community 
could send 1 Clem. to Corinth, and no doubt had prestige, but any- 
thing like primacy was a thing of the future. 

3. For the treatment of the individual blocks of texts there can be 
nothing but praise. Thus P. Vielhauer has handled with skill and 
insight the Jewish Christian gospels,' where the evidence is particularly 
confusing, and he has brought out clearly the diversity of types of 
belief involved. No less felicitous are J. Jeremias on various fragments 
and O. Cullmann on the Infancy Gospels. In view of what the latter 
says, p. 279, of the Protevangelium Facobi, ‘Das Ganze ist zur Verherr- 
lichung der Maria geschrieben’, my remarks in Gnomon, xxvii (1955), 
p- 572, might seem to need modification. Yet what we see in the Prot- 
evangelium is a matter of feeling and imagination, just as in Origen’s 
words (In Joh. i. 4): ‘No one can seize its [that Gospel’s] meaning 

’ For the possibility that the author of the Didascalia knew one of these 


documents, cp. R. H. Connolly’s edition, p. lxxvii; for Tatian’s relation to them, 
cp. Quispel, loc. cit., pp. 101 ff. 
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unless he has lain on Jesus’ breast and has from Jesus received Mary 
and she has become his mother likewise’ :' the evidence for the lateness 
of cultus, as presented by J. Cooper, Enc. Rel. Eth. viii. 474 ff., is 
unmistakable. 

One question may be raised in passing. The Evangelium Nicodemi, 
handled (like the Questions of Bartholomew) by F. Scheidweiler, whom 
we have lost too soon, states (c. 15) that a ghost vanishes if it hears you 
recite the (Ten) Commandments: is there any parallel for this? I 
cannot lay my hands on anything closer than the Rabbinic belief that 
the recitation of the Shema or Psalm iii or Psalm xci would protect you 
(in advance) against evil spirits (Strack—Billerbeck, iv, pp. 203 f., 528 f.). 

4. The largest section of the volume is the very important treatment 
of the Gnostic gospels by H. C. Puech, with full quotation of the 
fragments preserved in quotations and substantial specimens and 
summaries of the Coptic material—both what was known earlier 
(Pistis Sophia, Books of Feu) and the new riches of the Chenoboskion 
find. His comments? have al! the quality which was to be expected from 
the author of Le Manichéisme and of so many excellent studies in detail. 

The homily called Gospel of Truth has been discussed here (N.S. 
ix, 1958, pp. 322 ff.); for more recent work, cp. R. McL. Wilson, 
Scottish Journal of Theology, xii (1959), pp. 166 f., adding H. I. Marrou, 
Vig. Chr. xii (1958), pp. 98 ff. (against the idea that the counting of 
the hundredth sheep on the right hand points to a Western origin) and 
W. C. Till, Orientalia, N.S. xxviii (1959), pp. 170 ff. (new translation 
of the pages missing from the Jung Codex and found at Cairo). 

Years ago Puech observed that the Oxyrhynchus Logia are in sub- 
stance found in the Gospel of Thomas, of which we now have a Coptic 
version; it is particularly noteworthy that in both P. Oxy. 654 (the 
opening, with the name of Thomas) and P. Oxy. 1 the order of Sayings 
agrees exactly with that of the new text. Puech inferred that the Logia 
were in fact taken from the gospel, which he here treats at length, and 
he and his fellow workers are preparing an edition in the style of their 
Gospel of Truth. In the meantime the reader will find it convenient to 
have at hand J. Doresse, L’évangile selon Thomas, a translation with a 
useful introduction and notes.3 This gospel starts “The hidden words 
which Jesus the living uttered and which Didymus Judas Thomas 
transcribed’; then come the Sayings,* followed simply by the title as 


' I owe this reference to Father E. R. Smothers, S.J. 

? e.g. p. 196 on deliverance by ‘collecting oneself’. 

3 The reader should note that Doresse used his own numbering of the Sayings. 
(There is an earlier rendering by J. Leipoldt, Theol. Lit.-Z., July 1958.) 

* On the introductory formulas cp. W. L. Knox, Sources of the Synoptic 
Gospels, i, p. 105. 
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a subscriptio. Many of the Sayings agree closely with texts in the gospels 
(it is of interest that the contacts with the fourth gospel are slight and 
uncertain) ;' the reader will remark that (Doresse, p. 104) the parable of 
the vineyard and the wicked husbandmen (without, indeed, the refer- 
ence to the retribution that was to come) is followed by ‘the stone that 
the builders rejected’, exactly as in Mk. xii and the parallels. Some 
Sayings, while close in substance to our gospels, may perhaps reflect 
independent tradition:* Puech (p. 212) allows the possibility. [Since 
these lines went to press, W. C. Till, Bull. John Rylands Library, xii 
(1959), pp. 446 ff., and R. M. Grant, Vig. Chr. xiii (1959), pp. 170 ff., 
have come to hand; they bear on this problem, as does also an article 
by R. McL. Wilson which is to appear in H.T-.R. liii (1960).] 

With reference to what these Sayings have substantially in common 
with the canonical texts, their wide range should be noted: Pharisees 
and scribes, Christology, how to fast and pray, when the End will be, 
who is to be greatest among the disciples (it is James the Just)—all 
these reappear. We seem to miss any such considerations of church 
order as characterize Matthew; perhaps this is not surprising in a 
book which more than once praises the monachoi.s Apart from this 
common stock, there are Sayings which coincide (completely or approxi- 
mately) with known quotations from what came to be called the Gospel 
according to the Hebrews and the Gospel according to the Egyptians, and 
from anonymous sources: some, again, resemble utterances found in 
the Naassene document (in Hippolytus) and in Manichee writings. 

This diversity of contents fits the date to which the Gospel of Thomas 
in its original form is assigned, around 140. As H. Késter has shown, 
it is extremely hard to feel sure whether the Apostolic Fathers are 
quoting from one of our gospels or from floating tradition.* Papias 
knew not only written records but also what he could learn orally from 
those who had been close to the ‘elders’ (Eus. H.E. iti. 39. 4), and, 
with such oral transmission, variants must have been almost inevitable. 


' In the Gospel of Truth various phrases suggest that John exercised on the 
writer a pervasive influence. 

2 Cp. Quispel, Vig. Chr. xii (1958), pp. 181 ff. 

3 On these cp. Doresse, p. 175. 

+ Synoptische Uberlieferung bei den Apostolischen Vatern (T.U. \xv), with the 
reviews of C. F. D. Moule here (N.s. ix, 1958, pp. 368 ff.) and E. Lohse, D. Lit.- 
Z. \xxx (1959), cols. 207 ff.; also Campbell Bonner, Melito, pp. 39 ff. So A. J. 
Festugitre, Antioche paienne et chrétienne, p. 376, remarks of a life of Symeon 
Stylites ;‘M’est avis qu’il est impossible de décider, dans ce genre de textes hagio- 
graphiques, entre un emprunt littéraire et une tradition orale, laquelle, comme 
il arrive toujours, comporte nécessairement des variantes.’ 

5’ Cp. A. Guillaume, Traditions of Islam, p. 15, for one hadith ‘in no less 
than thirty versions, which present small differences’. Mishnah Erubin, x. 10 
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Moreover, John xxi. 25 had alluded to the impossibility of setting 
down all that Jesus had done; so what reason was there for rejecting 
supposed Sayings? 2 Clem. is surely not overtly deviationist; but it 
quotes (xii. 2) as a saying of the Lord that the Kingdom would come 
‘when the two shall be one, and the outside as the inside, and the male 
with the female, neither male nor female’.' This appears in the Gospel 
of Thomas and its essence is quoted from the Gospel of the Egyptians; 
it was a winged word. The time for excluding such had not yet come. 

5. If Justin Martyr had read the Gospel of Thomas he would, I think, 
have found not more than a quarter of the Sayings eccentric, though 
he would have found some decidedly so. He would surely have felt 
otherwise about another Gnostic gospel treated by Puech—that of 
Philip, of which we now have a translation by H.-M. Schenke in Theol. 
Lit.-Z. Ixxxiv (1959), cols. 1 ff. This is of an entirely different character ; 
it is a series of didactic statements of greatly varying length, with 
indeed one vivid piece of narrative (§ 55, col. 12). Mary Magdalene is 
described as the partner (xow.wwvds) of Christ, who loved her more 
than the disciples. When asked by them, ‘Why do you love her more 
than all of us?’, he replied, ‘Why do I not love you as much as her?” 
This is comparable with Peter’s expression of resentment in the 
Gospel according to Mary at Mary’s professing to produce information 
given to her privately by the Saviour and the Coptic version of Levi’s 
reply, ‘.. . Therefore he loved her more than us’.? For the rest, it 
might have as a sub-title ‘What a Valentinian of a particular type needs 
to know’. Though it is ‘According to Philip’, Philip is quoted in the 
third person (§ g1), as, to be sure, Thomas is in his gospel. The differ- 
ence is the more noteworthy since Pistis Sophia, c. 43, might have caused 
us to expect documents in the names of Thomas, Philip, and Matthew 
(or, according to Doresse, Matthias) to be more or less of a kind. The 
answer is presumably that for the author of Pistis Sophia and for the 


(p. 135 Danby) quotes two diametrically opposite versions of a decision of 
Gamaliel and the Elders. 

' Doresse, pp. 207 ff., discusses the complicated thinking associated with this 
idea; is it not ultimately a notion of the restoration of Adam to his original 
state? Cp. Evang. Phil. 71 (Schenke, loc. cit. 15): ‘Als Eva (noch) [in] Adam 
war, existierte kein Tod. Als sie sich von ihm trennte, enstand der Tod. Wieder- 
tum wenn (sie) hinein[geht], und er (sie) bei sich aufnimmt, wird kein Tod 
mehr existieren.” A. J. Heschel says of Cabbalism (The Jews, ed. L. Finkelstein, 
ii, p. 609): ‘Following the trespass of Adam, however, barriers evolved thwarting 
the emanation of His [God’s] power. The creature became detached from the 
Creator, the fruit from the tree, the tree of knowledge from the tree of life, the 
male from the female, our universe from the world of unity... .’ 

? W. C. Till, Gnost. Schr. d. kopt. Pap. Berol. 8502 (T.U. ix), pp. 75, 77- Cp. 
Puech, p. 254. 
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man or group who owned the library at Chenoboskion revelation was 
revelation, whatever its precise content. 

The term ‘gospel’ could accordingly in Gnosticism be applied to a 
homily and to a treatise: but the Gospel of Mary, just mentioned, was, 
like the Epistle of the Apostles and Pistis Sophia, set in the post-Resur- 
rection period and gave, as does the fourth gospel, revelation in a frame- 
work of dialogue. There is no knowing what surprises the rest of the 
Coptic find may have for us; but it can be counted upon to increase the 
need for a Supplement to this volume. 

We shall eagerly await Volume II; its chief content is to be the 
Apocryphal Acts. We must hope that the net will be cast widely enough 
to include at least specimens of the Ethiopic Contendings of the Apostles 
(as when Peter causes a camel to pass through the eye of a needle—it 
was a very small eye; ii, pp. 366 f. Budge). The Infancy stories afforded 
some scope for the popular imagination; as for the Apostles, with their 
travels in remote romantic places and their miracles and sufferings and 
contacts with all sorts and conditions of people (including Thecla, who 
had so much in common with heroines of the Greek popular novel), 
they gave heaven’s plenty.! ARTHUR Darsy Nock 


A COPTIC APOCRYPHAL FRAGMENT IN THE 
BODLEIAN LIBRARY 


BopierANn MS. Copt. f 103 (P) was presented to the Library by Professor 
Francis Llewelyn Griffith in 1910. It is a sheet of parchment measuring 
148-3 cm., and making two conjoint leaves of a miniature codex. 
It contains a text in the Sa‘idic dialect of Coptic, written in an upright 
book hand not unlike some of the hands in the Nag Hammadi Gnostic 
find ; I would assign it to the fourth century. The letters are well formed, 
but the lines are not always straight or well spaced. The ink of the origi- 


! Cp. S. E Johnson, 7.N.E. St. v (1946), pp. 41 f., in an illuminating article. 
F. Halkin, Anal. Boll. |xix (1951), p. 403, has remarked that the six papyrus 
texts of the Acta Pauli et Theclae make it the most popular Christian text other 
than Hermas outside the Bible. The legend of St. George provides a later 
parallel. In conclusion, let me express the strongest hope that the editor, when 
in doubt, will include rather than exclude, even if it means making the second 
volume a little more costly. James has set a good example. It is a pleasure to 
express my thanks to Professor Helmut Késter for his generous aid. 

It is a pleasure to be able to announce the appearance of The Gospel according 
to Thomas: Coptic Text established and translated by A. Guillaumont, Henri- 
Charles Puech, Gilles Quispel, Walter Till, and fYassah ‘Abd Al Masih (Leiden, 
Brill; London, Collins); this includes a list of Scriptural parallels and echoes. 
It is most welcome in itself, and it is to be hoped that the first publication of 
the other texts will be made in this practical and economical way. 
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nal hand has faded very badly in places ; this, and the fact that the parch- 
ment is extremely fine and transparent and often shows letters on the 
reverse as Clearly as they appear on their right side, makes reading some- 
times very difficult.' The text was evidently inaccurate ; a small irregular 
rounded hand has made several alterations and additions in darker ink, 
mostly illegible; twice they appear to add confusion to a text already 
corrupt. The order of the two leaves is not sure; but a dirty crease mark 
where the sheet was folded on one side (apparently the flesh side—this 
too is hard to distinguish), and not on the other, suggests that this came 
innermost. This seems to agree best with the sequence of events in the 
text, and I have numbered the leaves accordingly. I give a transcription 
of the text, with a translation where this could be attempted. Additions 
in the second hand are underlined. 





I. Recto Verso 
[]-pwase-[--Jenavepot par sefit[asJerehoA[oas] 
‘[-]-sxedocet[ ]’ THE SERTTAE OT ARIT 
TOTEMESAGYUGS ITCH TAMAATATWCONO 
ANAPEACKEOWMECOTIT NSsTaAWr NK HREM 
epolanapeacnenpa 20 oTweeTooTehwk 
§ NenKwoTHATaATK egovinepoyavwAt 
eiifipwssre- agqovwuyh WIMATEMPOAMRTMAOT 
aqgorvwuy bis tasna pe ssTITAMAATOVRER 
acnexaqaincwt[Hp] ninaveng[onn}aue 
seyoenateTpaujaxe ‘a- 25 pessirac[osJareaAAa ? 
10 roren[c]saqnaqze st A z n 
Waxeanapeacnects enefq[raanjacfol cx mala 
AoceTTaxpuyayory ee aa on 
wus higtanapeacne SESS LOUREM EY % 
maqxeqon 9 Hg mmoy ee 
I5 TeeTeENeEKRE swTHE an 
pone enesnaagqe|m]) pecut 
30 aqorvwuy hiiorictne 
sayxetcoormnan[apeac? 





4 = nenpa(sm) 16. For a possible alternative, see commentary. 


v 
26 sanjacPo [|] : s written over illegible letter, presumably c. The addition 
in the margin appears itself to have been altered. 


‘ I have tried to eliminate some of the resulting confusions by making a 
tracing in red ink of the letters certainly legible on one side, and then turning 
this over, laying it over the writing on the other side, and discounting there all 
that corresponded to the red tracing. 
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II. Recto Verso 


[ eeeee ]-°°[ a[ eeeeee | ena | 








[---]--arw--el [+++] -epoorea :[ 
35 [--]heay--9-- sssroor ommKoze seopatign[ tit] 
‘T -] ° -ovehoA[-]---p eccces P 50 anonerga[nexpan 
emceoo perce: ehod Uj THITCHTEARITIEN 1 
pap gansrst se: @variepoorialter 
reepeap****- eam KEW THITETS VWWT 
naoreboA ++ ++ por: ecoww[wt ** Jetiova 
 apbsiaged? , : ss eafee eee ]: wan 
go cttepetsee ]:: to: me[-+-+*: ]useces 
enpuales++* Higes = eeswes Jere 
geaml seceses 
pe 7 [verre ]: [ (blank ?) 
re eee Jw 
4s iio-[ 





42 f. Probably restore: Tacoe[taresenma ]ujH|pexoy[s ° 


1 *,.man...to behold me (2nd h. adds: ‘in. . . member (yédos) 
which is ...’). ? Then said Jesus to 3 Andrew, Come nigh unto ¢ Me, 
Andrew; thy name 5 is the fire; blessed art thou © among men. 7 Andrew 
answered § and said unto the Saviour (owr7p), 9 Suffer me to speak. 
10 Then said He unto him, '' Speak, Andrew, thou ' firmly stablished 
pillar (ordAos). ‘3 Andrew answered and said, '* As God liveth '5 Who is 
Thy Father, '® I came out from '7 the house of my father and '* my 
mother ; and as '® my soul (¥vx7) liveth, I have not 2° again gone *! into 
it, and 2? I have not beheld the faces of my father 23 and my mother, 
neither (ovdé) 4 have I beheld the faces of my children 25 and my wife, 
but (aAAd) 2° I bore my cross (c7avpés) 27 every day, following after Thee 
28 from morning till night 2° (and I have not?) laid it down. 3° Jesus 
answered and 3! said, I know, An[drew?....’ 


In II recto no connected sense can be made out except in Il. 42 f, 
where we may probably restore ‘. . . my wife and my little children’. 
II verso: ‘. . . 49 a lesser than one of us 5° who bear (?) Thy Name (?). 
st Two coats I have not desired (émOvpetv) 5? for myself; even this 
53 coat which is upon me * is upon me...’ 


2 ff. This evidently begins the dialogue between the Saviour and the 
Apostle. 
4f. nenpa(n)ne nuwot “Thy name is the fire’; cp. an apocryphon 
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published by Winstedt, ‘Addenda to some Coptic Legends’, 7.7.S. x, 
pp. 404, 412: ‘Andrew the brother of Peter was a flame of fire more than 
all the Apostles ; and whenever he went into the city to preach, and they 
did not listen and receive his message, he was wont to be angry so as to 
make fire come from heaven and consume them.”! 

6f. aqovwuyh ‘he answered’ repeated by dittography. 

11f. neetyAOc ettaxpny ‘thou firmly stablished pillar’: cp. Gospel 
of the Twelve Apostles, ed. Revillout, Patr. Or. t. ii, fasc. 2, p. 150: ‘And 
He blessed Andrew, saying, Thou shalt be a column (o7dAos) of light in 
the midst of my beloved city Jerusalem, Amen’; Hesychius of Jerusalem 
ap. Photius, Bibl. cod. 269 (Patr. Gr. civ, col. 197): Avdpéas . . . 6 wpwro- 
rayns THs *ExxAnoias oridos. 

16. tit[at]es, ‘I came (out)’; or possibly iit[ep(e)i]es, ‘after I came 
(out)... °; but if so, avw (‘and’) is superfluous. 

26 f. Cp. especially Lk. ix. 23. The text is certainly corrupt; the fact 
that the corrector also is at fault in |. 26 in altering what was presumably 
ct(ax)poc ‘cross’, which must be right, to ct(av)por ‘crucify’ seems to 
justify us in disregarding his additions here. I would emend: {e}netqs 
WNacTaypoc Anne CVOPHY Ficwk... e<aMKaag enecnt ‘I was bearing 
my cross daily, I following after Thee . . . I not having laid it down’; 
Andrew’s words being a claim to have acted faithfully in the past. As 
Professor H. Chadwick points out, such a claim would follow well from 
‘suffer me to speak’ in 1. 9, above. In 1. 29 -naag enecnt has been altered 
to -naagq epenecnt, the corrector having presumably understood nw in 
its secondary sense ‘allow’. We should retain the original reading, taking 
Kw in its primary meaning ‘lay’; ‘lay it down’ makes far better sense 
than ‘allow it to go down’. For the rejection of family combined with the 
taking up of the cross cp. Mt. x. 38; Lk. xiv. 26 f.; Gospel of Thomas, 
§55 (ed. Guillaumont, Puech, Quispel, Till, ‘Abd al Masih, pp. 30 f.). 

Chadwick approves of the sense of the passage as restored, emended, 
and interpreted above; he notes: ‘As I read the fragment, Andrew is 
making a catalogue of what he has done for his Lord as a preface to some 
claim (like the sons of Zebedee in Mk. x). The oath at the beginning 
(‘As God liveth”) reinforces the veracity of his apologia pro vita sua. 
Perhaps the seminal idea of the passage is derived from the gospel peri- 


* Fr. Joseph Crehan, S.J., has drawn my attention to the fanciful practice 
seen in sore early writings of finding Hebrew phonetic equivalents for Greek 
names such as Avdpéas, []érpos ; examples have been collected and fuily discussed 
by Wutz, Onomastica Sacra (Texte u. Untersuchungen, xli (1914-15)). It would 
appear, however, that Avdpéas cannot be equated with any Hebrew word meaning 
‘fire’, or any meaning ‘pillar’ (crdAos, see below, Il. 11 f.). The equivalents for 
Avépéas in the texts discussed by Wutz (see op. cit., index, p. 1118) are all 
different. 
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cope about the sons of Zebedee combined with Peter’s claim and Jesus’ 
reply in Lk. xviii. 28 f.’ He stresses the importance of the latter parallel; 
it suggests that the present text is significantly doing its best to make the 
position of Andrew comparable with that of his brother Peter. 

42 f. If we restore tacg[taxe sariina]ujy/pe xoy[s, ‘my wife and my 
little children’, it seems probable that here the Apostle is still speaking. 

49 ff. Here again the Apostle seems to speak. 

50. anon etga[n]enpan seems a possible expression for ‘us who bear 
Thy Name’, i.e. are called Christians. 

51 f. Plainly an echo of Mt. x. 10; Mk. vi. 9; Lk. ix. 3. 

54f. The e, though damaged, seems certain; perhaps nel]e fiova 
ea[ey . . . ‘(is upon me) as it were (upon) one who has.. .’. The Rev. 
Christopher Stead, of Keble College, Oxford, suggests that we may here 
have had a reference to the strange doctrine of the unimportance of 
clothing found in the Gospel of Thomas and elsewhere; see Gospel 
of Thomas, § 37. Or possibly the Apostle is saying that even the single 
coat which he has is destined for someone else ; he would thus be improv- 
ing upon those who followed the injunction of the Baptist (Lk. iii. 11) and 
having two coats gave one to him who had none. But the former sugges- 
tion seems preferable. I can suggest no supplement. 


Here we have evidently a fragment of an apocryphal Gospel or Acts. 
The fact that the Saviour speaks in it might at first sight seem to be in 
favour of the former; but this is not really so; appearances of the Lord 
are very common in apocryphal Acts; and I believe that Professor 
Chadwick is right in suggesting that this is from the Acts of Andrew, 
a work already represented in the papyri by a substantial extract in Coptic 
published (in translation) by Professor Quispel in Vigiliae Christianae, 
x (1956), pp. 129 ff. A small part of this work already existed in MS. 
Vatic. gr. 808, s. x (see R. A. Lipsius and M. Bonnet, Acta Apostolorum 
Apocrypha, ii, pp. 38-45); for the rest we have had to rely upon the 
abridgement of Gregory of Tours (Liber de Miraculis beati Andreae 
Apostoli, ed. M. Bonnet in Monumenta Germaniae Historica: Scriptores 
Rerum Merovingicarum, i (1883), pp. 827 ff.), and some late works which 
must or may have drawn upon it, notably the Laudatio published by 
M. Bonnet in Supplementum Codicis Apocryphi, ii (Paris 1895), the 
various accounts of the Martyrdom in Greek, and the Latin Passio. The 
whole work was probably very long—much too long to have been con- 
tained in the small codex to which these leaves belonged ; but Quispel’s 
text, which is only an extract, ending with the words “The Act [singular] 
of Andrew’, offers a precedent for the separate circulation of parts of the 
Acts; see Quispel’s article, p. 135. It had already been concluded (see 
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Quispel, pp. 137 ff., and authorities cited there) that Gregory’s abridge- 
ment represents not only a condensation, but a doctrinal expurgation of 
an original which was ascetic to the point of heresy. This encratite 
tendency seems evident in our fragment, where Andrew claims to have 
left not only his parents but his wife and children when he followed the 
Lord. 

If this belongs to the Acta Andreae, from what part of it does it come? 
It might, I think, very well be from its beginning. Gregory’s work, which 
expressly concerns itself primarily with the Apostle’s miracles, begins 
after the briefest possible introduction with the first of these. One might 
suspect a drastic cut in the introductory part of the book. Gregory would 
justify his excisions in the name of brevity." What we have of the original 
Acts certainly substantiates the charge of verbositas; and the present 
fragment shows a loose and garrulous style (see 16-25). Possibly, how- 
ever, a more real consideration with Gregory in omitting the introduc- 
tory part of the work will have been that this contained the most explicit 
statement of encratite doctrine. But, as Chadwick remarks, the appear- 
ance of the Lord and the dialogue in which Andrew’s claims are made 
might come at any point in the Acts; he points out the occurrence of the 
claim-motif at the very end of the Latin Passio (pp. 69 f. Bonnet).? 

So far we have considered the first leaf. Was the second also concerned 
with the Apostle Andrew? Positive evidence for this would strengthen 
our case for attribution to the Acta Andreae. In II recto we may prob- 
ably restore ‘my wife and my little children’; perhaps a further refer- 
ence by the Apostle to his rejection of family ties. And the description 
in the Laudatio of Andrew’s disciples as poveyitwves (p. 12, 1.15 Bonnet) 
might echo our Il. 51 ff. Professor Quispel, who was good enough to look 
through this paper at an earlier stage, compares the words of Jesus to the 
Disciples in Oxy. Pap. 655, col. i, 11 f.: €v €xovz[es €]v5[v]ua—a text 
now seen to be part of the Gospel of Thomas. Quispel believes that that 
work was used by both the Acts of Andrew and the Acts of Thomas; and 
that the theme of the one coat is Jewish-Christian doctrine, found in the 


' He says: ‘Nam repperi librum de virtutibus sancti Andreae apostoli, qui 
propter nimiam verbositatem a nonnullis apocrifus dicebatur; de quo 
placuit, ut, retractis enucleatisque tantum virtutibus, praetermissis his quae 
fastidium generabant, uno tantum parvo volumine admiranda miracula claude- 
rentur, quod et legentibus praestaret gratiam et detrahentium auferret invidiam, 
quia inviolatam fidem non exigit multitudo verbositatis, sed integritas rationis et 
puritas mentis.’ 

? ‘Suscipe me tu magister meus Christe, quem dilexi, quem cognovi, quem 
retineo, quem videre desidero, in quo sum quod sum; suscipe exitum meum 
domine Jesu Christe.’ 

3 The Coptic version of the latter is much abbreviated at this point. 
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pseudo-Clementine Homilies xv. 7' and taken over by the encratite 
circles which produ ced the Acts of Andrew and of Thomas. The possibility 
that our fragment is using the same source would give further weight to 
our attribution of it to the Acta Andreae. It must be noted, however, 
that there is nothing definitely suggestive of Gnostic origin in the present 
fragment itself. JOHN Barns 


A LATIN EPITOME OF MELITO’S HOMILY 
ON THE PASCHA 


WHEN Melito’s Homily on the Pascha was first edited by Campbell 
Bonner in 1940,? the textual materials available to him besides the 
Chester Beatty papyrus codex now at Ann Arbor, Michigan, were P. Oxy. 
1600, a Coptic fragment in the British Museum, and fragments of two 
distinct Syriac versions, inone of which the extract isascribed to Alexander 
of Alexandria. The same textual materials are used by Lohse in his use- 
ful reprint of Bonner’s text, where the sermon is so printed as to disclose 
the metrical prose rhythm.‘ Dr. Kilpatrick informs me that further papy- 
rus evidence is to come from the Bodmer library. In the meantime 
it seems worth while calling attention to the existence of a Latin version, 
unhappily much abbreviated (probably by the translator himself), which 
survives under the names of both Leo and Augustine. It has in fact 
reposed in obscurity for a long time in the printed editions of their 
works, and I happened to notice it some eighteen months ago when read- 
ing the spurious sermons of Leo. Dr. Sparks kindly drew my attention 
to Mai’s edition of the sermon among those ascribed to Augustine. In 
the Migne edition of Leo the sermon is printed twice, first among the 
spurious sermons reprinted from the Ballerini edition, and then again at 
the end of the third and last volume, edited by Caillau and Saint-Yves. 

The text which I print below is constructed from the following 

authorities : 
V = Vaticanus 6454, fol. 227, as printed by Mai, Nova Patrum Biblio- 
theca, i (1852), p. 371. 
L = Laurentianus S. Crucis, Plut. xxxiii, cod. 4, fol. 113 (from micro- 
film). 
. «. mepBoAaiou évds. 

2 The Homily on the Passion by Melito bishop of Sardis and some fragments of 
the Apocryphal Ezekiel (Studies and Documents, xii, London and Philadelphia, 
1940). Facsimile: The Chester Beatty Papyri, viii, ed. F. G. Kenyon (1941). 

3 For an interesting discussion of another sermon variously ascribed to both 
Melito and Alexander see W. Schneemelcher, ‘Der Sermo De Anima et Corpore’ 
in Festschrift fiir Giinther Dehn (Neukirchen, 1957), pp. 119-43. 


* Bernhard Lohse, Die Passa-Homilie des Bischofs Meliton von Sardes (Textus 
Minores, xxiv, Leiden, 1958). See Dr. Cross’s review, below, p. 162. 
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M = Laurentianus Aedilium cod. 136, fol. 98 (from microfilm). 

B = the text as printed by the brothers Ballerini (Leonis Opera, i, 
pp- 414-18, reprinted in Migne, P.L. liv. 493-4) from four lectio- 
naries, specified as Vaticanus 1276, Basilicae S. Petri 106, Patavinus 
Eremitanorum 112, and one Verona manuscript. 

The text of VLM is in general obviously superior to that of B, though 
there are some interesting places where BV stand together against LM. 
The text of the sermon was accurately printed from LM by Caillau and 
Saint-Yves in Migne, P.L. lvi. 1134-8. 

Mr. Hugh Lloyd-Jones has given me generous help with his opinion 
about the relation of the Greek text to the Latin. He is not responsible 
for my mistakes. 


Scripturam quidem Hebraici exitus et verba mysterii, dilectissimi 
fratres, audistis; quomodo agnus immolatus est, et quomodo plebs 
salvata est, et quomodo Pharao per mysterium verberatus est. Intel- 
ligite, dilectissimi, quemadmodum sit novum ac vetus, temporale et 
aeternum, corruptibile et incorruptum, mortale et immortale, paschae 
mysterium. Vetus quidem secundum legem, novum autem secundum 
verbum ; temporale per exemplar, aeternum per gratiam; corruptibile 
propter victimam pecudis, incorruptibile propter domini vitam; 
mortale propter sepulturam, immortale propter resurrectionem. 
10 Vetus quidem lex, novum autem est verbum; temporale exemplar, 
sed sempiterna est gratia; corruptibilis ovis, incorruptibilis dominus; 
nam comminutus ut agnus, sed resuscitatus ut deus. Licet enim ut 
ovis ad victimam ductus est, sed non erat ovis; licet sicut agnus sine 
voce, sed non erat agnus. Illa enim in figura fiebant, haec verius 
reperiuntur. Pro agno enim dominus factus est, et pro pecude homo, 
homo autem Christus in quo capiuntur omnia. 

Esaias autem ait: Sicut ovis ad occisionem ductus est, et sicut agnus 
coram tondente se sine voce, sic non aperuit os suum. In humilitate 
iudicium eius sublatum est; generationem autem eius quis enarrabit? 
Multa quidem ét alia plurima a prophetis praedicta sunt in paschae 
mysterio Iesu Christi, cui gloria in saecula saeculorum, amen. 
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12 Isa. liii. 7 17 Isa. liii. 7-8 

2 fratres charissimi B 3 quomodo Pharao per mysterium verberatus est 
om. Gk. 5 incorruptibile B _paschae] paschale B 6 vetus... 
verbum om. L 7 exemplum B _ gratiam] gloriam L 10 lex] est lex B 
temporale per exemplar VLM II sempiternum L_corruptibiles oves M 
12 nam] non VL Licet enim V etenim LMB ut VLMsicutB 13 licet V 
et LMB 14 fiebantur V 15 enim dominus] et est deus B 17 au- 
tem] enim B 19 autem om. B 20 plurima] plura B paschae VL 


pascha M paschale B 21 mysterium B cui... amen om. B 
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Ipse enim adductus est ut agnus, et occisus ut ovis, veluti ab 
Aegypto nos a mundi cultu redemit, et salvavit nos de manu diaboli, 
quasi de manu Pharaonis; et consignavit animas nostras proprio 

25 spiritu, et membra corporis nostri suo sanguine pretioso. Hic est qui 
confusione mortem induit et diabolum in planctu constituit. Hic est 
qui iniquitatem percussit et iniustitiam, sicut Moyses Aegyptum 
sterilitate damnavit. Hic est qui nos eripuit de servitute ad libertatem, 
de tenebris ad lucem, de morte ad vitam, a tyrannide in regnum per- 

30 petuum. Hic est qui in multis multa sustinuit; hic est qui in Abel 
occisus est, et in Isaac pedibus colligatus est, et in Jacob peregrinatus 
est, et in Joseph venundatus est, et in Moyse obvolutus est, et in 
amne a matre expositus, et in agno iugulatus, et in David persecutus, 
et in prophetis exhonoratus. Hic est qui in terra sepultus est, et re- 

35 Surgens a mortuis ad coelorum excelsa conscendit. Hic est agnus sine 
voce; hic est qui de grege assumptus est ad victimam, qui vespere 
immolatus est, qui nocte sepultus est. 

Hic est Iesus Christus dominus noster, qui resurrexit a mortuis et 
de inferiori sepulchro hominem resuscitavit ad vitam. 

4° Hic itaque in medio Hierusalem interemptus est. A quibus? ab 
Israhel. Quam ob causam? quia claudos eorum curavit et leprosos 
mundavit et caecos illuminavit et mortuos suscitavit. Quid fecisti, 
o Israhel, tam novam iniustitiam? Ignobilitasti eum qui te nobilem 
fecerat; ignominiasti eum qui te glorificaverat; reticuisti eum qui te 

45 praedicaverat; occidisti eum qui te vivificaverat. Nonne scriptum est, 
Non effundas sanguinem innocentem ne pessime moriaris? Ego, inquit 
Israhel, hoc feci, quia pati eum oportuit. Erras, o Israhel, cum taliter 
sapis; pati eum oportuit, sed non per te; oportuerat eum contumeliis 
affici, sed non per te; oportuerat eum crucis suspendi patibulo, sed 

50 minime per tuam dexteram debuit fieri. Hac, o Israhel, voce ad 
dominum clamare debueras: o domine, si voluntas tua ita decrevit ut 
filius tuus patiatur, sed minime per me patiatur. Plane ab alienigenis 


46 Jer. xxii. 3 


23 cultu] cultura BV cultum L 26 confusione]} in confusionem B  induxit B 
planctu BV planctum L plantum M 27 Aegyptum om. V 28 steri- 
litate] in sterilitatem M 29 in BV ad LM 32 Moyse] Moysen LM 
obvolutus est et in amne a matre om. Gr 33 amnem B 36 ad] acB 
qui* om. BV 37 qui in nocte BV 40 interfectus B 42 re- 
suscitavit B_ fecisti sibi L 43 0 om. LM 44 reticuisti VLM 
renuisti B 45 occidisti . . . vivificaverat om. L 46 Ego BV 
ergo LM 47 feci BV fecit M fecisti L 48 oportuerat ... per te om. B 
49 crucis BV cruci L in cruce M 50 fieri debuit LM 52 alieni- 


genis] alienis M 
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diiudicetur, ab incircumcisis, a quolibet tyranno clavis configatur. 
Absit ut per me hoc piaculum perpetretur. Hac, o Israhel, voce pro- 
clamare minime voluisti, nec inferre in dominum tuum manus 
proprias pepercisti. Non es veritus opera eius; nullam tibi incussit 
verecundiam, cum manus arida proprio corpori restituta esset incolu- 
mis, neque cum obturati oculi patefacti fuissent, nec cum dissoluta 
membra per eius consolidata sunt vocem. Sed neque recens illud 
6o erubuisti miraculum, quod iam quatriduanus mortuus ad vocis eius 
imperium de sepulchro surrexit. 

O Israhel, tanta mirabilia Christi vidisti, et semper in infidelitate 
permansisti? —Tu quidem universa haec praetervolans, ad necem 
domini properasti; parasti ei acutissimos clavos, testes mendaces, fel 
quoque et gladium ut homicidae latroni; intulisti etiam verbera eius 
corpusculo, et in capite eius coronam spineam posuisti; et manus 
eius illas bonas, quae te de humo plasmaverant, vinculis colligasti; et 
bonum illud os eius, per quod tu cibatus es vita, e contrario felle 
cibasti. In magna diei festivitate tuum dominum peremisti; et tu qui- 
dem epulis fruebaris, ille autem famis patiebatur esuriem; tu bibebas 
vinum et panem edebas, ille autem acetum et fel; tu eras splendidus 
corpore, et ille confectus maeroribus; tu exultabas, et ille tribula- 
batur; tu psallebas, et ille iudicabatur; tu choros ducebas, et ille in 
tumulo condebatur; tu quidem in mollitie strati iacebas, ille autem in 
sepulchro et loculo. O impiissime Israhel, quid hanc novam iniusti- 
tiam perpetrasti? Novis tuum dominum subiciens passionibus, pere- 
misti dominatorem tuum et factorem tuum, qui te honoravit, qui tibi 
Israhel nomen imposuit; tu autem Israhel nequaquam inventus es. 
Non vidisti dominum, nec dominum intelligere voluisti. Nesciebas, 
80 Israhel, quoniam hic est primogenitus Dei, qui ante Luciferum 

genitus est? 

Hic fuit qui te in Aegyptum perduxit, atque ibi te conservans ali- 
mentum exhibuit. Hic est qui ad te transmissus est, qui patientes tuos 
curavit, qui mortuos suscitavit. Hic est in quem inique gessisti, quem 

85 trucidasti, hic est quem vendidisti. 

Idcirco, o Israhel, quia super dominum non contremuisti, impu- 
gnatus ab hostibus contremuisti; super dominum non formidasti, 
super dominum non eiulasti, super mortuos filios eiulasti; quia dere- 
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liquisti dominum, nec invenieris ab eo. Allisisti dominum, et tu quo- 
go que ad terram allideris; et tu quidem iaces in terra, ille autem surgens 
a mortuis transvectus est ad altitudinem caeli. Nunc ergo venite uni- 
versae familiae hominum qui estis commixti delictis, et remissionem 
accipite peccatorum. Ego enim sum vestra remissio, ego pascha 
salutis, ego agnus qui pro vobis sum iugulatus, ego vestra redemptio, 
ego vestra sum salus, ego vestra resurrectio, ego vester sum rex, ego 
vos resuscitabo per dexteram meam. Hic est dominus noster qui fecit 
caelum et terram, qui in ligno suspensus est, qui in terra sepultus, 
qui surrexit a mortuis, ascendit ad excelsa caelorum, qui vivit et 
regnat cum Patre et Spiritu sancto in saecula saeculorum. Amen. 


© 
w 





go elideris L gt celsitudinem M 92 commixti BV commixtae M 
cum istis L 93 Dicit enim vobis dominus, Egoenim M 94 qui pro vobis 
sum iugulatus om. L 98 adcelsa LM qui? BVet LM _svivit et om. V 


The consequences for the reconstruction of the Greek text may be 
shortly summarized, with references to the page and the line of the 
papyrus, given in Bonner’s edition: 


zs owlerar (kai mHs Dapad dia 76 pvornpiov euaotvywn ) 

I. 10. mpookatpov Kata Tov [TUrov 

3. 53. dbapr[ov dia rH 

I. 13. The Latin does not support Bonner’s supplement 708 xupiov 
(Wifstrand proposed év 77 y7). 

1. 15 ff. . . «taAaios [per 6 vduos Kawos 


[5€ 6] Adyos, wpdoKatpo[s 6 TUr0s, aidios 7 
[xapts, $]Oa[prov r]o [rpoBarov, adPapros 6 
[xvpios, opaybeis ws apres, avaoras ws 

[Ocds. Kai yap ws mpoBarov eis adaynv 

[7xOn, addr’ ob5€ rpcBarov Hv. Kai ws auvos 
[adwvos adA]A’ ob5€ auvos Fv: 6 pev yap TU7os 
[eyevero, 4] 5€ aAnbeva nipioKxeto. avri yap Tod 
[ayvod Delos eyévero. . .KTA. 


At 2. 5 the Latin breaks off, and gives a citation of Isa. liii. 7-8 ( = 10. 
28 ff.) where the Greek has nothing corresponding to ‘In humilitate 
iudicium eius sublatum est’, but is otherwise vindicated in its peculiar 
readings (discussed by Bonner, p. 38). The Latin leaves the Greek almost 
at once at 10. 35, picking it up once move at I1. 2. 


11.4. The supplement required is presumably éx ris rod Kédopolv 
Opnoxeijas rather than Bonner’s dzwAeéas which would, as he admits, 
be unique for its approach to personification, 
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11. 10. Sjoas, Latin constituit (1. 26). Mr. Lloyd-Jones suggest that the 
Latin may presuppose orjoas. 

1.11. &s Mwvorjs tov Papacs om. Latin. 

11. 17. Kai Toujoas to 11. 21 dropeivas om. Latin. 

11. 24. Either the Latin has expanded the description of the fate of 
Moses or something has dropped out of Melito’s text. 

11. 27-28 (ovvrpiBeis) om. Latin. 

11. 28. The Latin simply has ‘in terra sepultus est’ which does not help 
the supplement. Mr. Lloyd-Jones points out that the last letter visible 
in the facsimile in line 28 is v rather than A, and suggests x7) y[expw | Geis. 

11. 30 is translated freely by the Latin, and in the following lines much 
has been cut, including 11. 32 (the whole line) and 11. 33 (from odrds 
éorw) to 35. 

11. 35. Perhaps 6 €£ ayéA[ns avaAnudbeis (assumptus est)? 

11. 37. The two and two half-lines missing may be conjecturally recon- 
structed from the Latin with the help of the Syriac Version (Cureton, 
Spicilegium Syriacum, p. 54): 

[odros odv *Incods Xpuords 
[5 Kvpios hudv 6 povevbeis. Kai rod 
[efovevOn ; ev péow lepovcaAnp. mpos tivos ; 
[xpos "IopanaA. da ri ;] Sts Tods ywAods KrA. 

12. 4 (8a Todro) to 12. g (€orw) om. Latin. 

12, 12. Tov duoAoynoavrda ce, amexypvéas om. Latin. 

12. 14. [é]Svedynoas, & "IopanA om. Latin. 

12. 18. taliter sapis appears to mistranslate rovadra cogilopevos. 

12, 21-22. €de . . . cod om. Latin. 

12. 26. Ut is mistakenly inserted by the Latin (I. 45). 

12.27. Latin punctuates pz) ém” €uod macyétrw bro KTA. 

12. 31. amepetow (Bonner’s emendation for agepevow) is nonsense. The 
Latin gives ‘nec inferre in dominum manus proprias pepercisti’ 
(Il. 49). Mr. Lloyd-Jones suggests that the original may have been 
something like edeiow tiv diav xetpa éempépew TH Seomdry. 

12. 40 ff. The lacuna in the Greek text and the many gaps cannot be 
filled with any sort of confidence, since, although the Latin is full 
(ll. 52 ff.), it is also free paraphrase rather than close translation. 
Perhaps recodpwv [jpepav avacrabeis. ralira md[vra xrA. Thereafter 
the Latin gives the general sense clearly enough for the missing lines 
of Greek. 

13. 2f. Mr. Lloyd-Jones proposes (after the Latin, Il. 57 f.): 

ernvéyxw yap adtod Ko[Addous Tax] 

odpart kai dxavbay rh [x]ep[arte eréOyxas. 
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13. 15-16. Latin omits ov éxéAeves, exeivos mp[olonAodiro. 

13. 22-24. Perhaps the Greek has lost a main verb; cp. peremisti (I. 60). 

13. 28. After yevvnfeis the Latin omits everything until 14. 3-5, then 
14. 13 ff. 

14. 16. obros . . . €rdAunoas om. Latin. 

14. 18. After 7jpyvpicw the Latin omits until 16. 32 ff. which appears 
somewhat modified. 

16. 34. Super mortuos filios eiulasti (1. 76) suggests a revision of Bonner’s 
supplement: émi rav v[expa@v vidly éxadxvoas. 

16. 35 f. xpeuapev[ov adbrod od mleprecyiow év xareAder; om. Latin. 

16. 38 ff. The sense of the missing lines is again preserved in the Latin 
text (Il. 77 ff.). 

17. 2. After odpavdv the Latin jumps to 17. 18 ff. 

17. 25. ¢@s: vita Latin. 

17. 27 (€yw buds .. .) to 29 (7arépa) om. Latin. 

17. 31 ff. For xasy[icas], the Latin (fecit) seems to have read xrisas. 
The following formulae are omitted until 6 émi EvA[ou xpepacbeis]. 

17. 37- The final doxology is preserved only in the Latin, but the trans- 
lator has probably modified the formula to conform to Western 
convention. H. CHapwick 


SAINT LEON LE GRAND ET 
SAINT GAUDENCE DE BRESCIA 


Le corpus léonien a été fouillé dans tous les sens depuis quelque temps. 
Le plus souvent cependant ces recherches sont restées li¢es a l’explo- 
ration des divers sacramentaires: Que l’on songe aux livres, aux études, 
aux mises au point qui ont suivi les articles de Callewaert depuis dix 
ans!' On est également revenu sur la part qu’un homme comme Prosper 
d’Aquitaine a pu avoir dans la composition des ceuvres de saint Léon? 
Il semble que le probleme des sources demeure posé pour bien des 
points, en méme temps qu’apparait infiniment souhaitable une édition 
critique des sermons du Pape. 

C’est dans cette ligne que nous proposons le rapprochement d’un 
passage de Léon avec un tractatus de Gaudence de Brescia. Ces lignes 
ouvrent un sermon sur la Passion chez le Pape tandis qu’elles figurent 

* Qu’il s’agisse du ‘Iéonien’ ou du vieux-gélasien nous ne pouvons ici que 
citer les noms — et combien nombreux déja— des Capelle, Chavasse, Coebergh, 
Cross, Frank, Lang, Mohrmann, Schmidt, Stuiber. . . . 

2 J. Gaidioz, Saint Prosper d’ Aquitaine et le Tome a Flavien, in Rev. SR. xxiii 
(1949), pp. 270-301; F. di Capua, San Leone letterato e artista, in Osservatore 


Romano, 4 novembre 1951; Como nasce una leggenda: Leone Magno e Prospero, 
ibid., 25 gennaio 1952. 
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chez l’évéque de Brescia au beau milieu d’un développement sur 
Jo. xii. 31: Nunc iudicium est huius mundi. 


Gaudence, tr. xii. 5 | Léon, S. 56. 1 

...Ergo dominator omnium Creator et dominus omnium 
Christus post inusitatum sacrae | rerum Christus post inusitatum 
uirginis partum, post adorata muni- | sacrae uirginis partum, post adorata 
fico magorum cultu cunabula, post | magorum confessione cunabula et 
multiplicem doctrinam caelestis elo- | post multiplicem doctrinam caelestis 
qui, post wuariarum curationum | eloquii et wuariarum curationum 
medelas imperio uerbi potentis ef- | medelas imperio uerbi  potentis 
fectas, post istud praesens testi- | effectas, dispensationem omnium 
monium patris,, cum esset iam | sacramentorum omniumque uir- 
proximus passioni, sic ait: NVNC | tutum salutifera passione consum- 
IVDICIVM EST HVIVS MVNDI ... .” Pee 





Les ressemblances sont trop frappantes pour que la dépendance de 
Léon puisse étre contestée. On remarquera cependant certaines diffé- 
rences dans le libellé méme du texte. La quintuple anaphore de 
Gaudence* est réduite chez Léon a une triple reprise de post et encore 
|'imitateur se montre-t-il maladroit puisqu’il range dans une méme 
phrase deux membres que Gaudence avait séparés et relie cette phrase 
ace qui précéde par un et malencontreux. La longueur des membres 
est bouleversée dés le début; Léon a remplacé munifico ..cultu par 
confessione, ce qui rompt |’égalité puis l’ordre ascendant des premiers 
x@Aa de Gaudence. Des lors il semble bien que l’écrivain si méticuleux 
qu’était Léon se soit montré dans cet emprunt, Jittéraire, inférieur a 


' Il s’agit de Jo. xii. 28: Du ciel vint une voix: ‘Je I’ai glorifié et le glorifierai 
encore’; cp. infra, p. 84, n. 1. 

2 Nous citons d’aprés l’édition de Gliick, C.S.E.L. lxviii (Leipzig, 1936), 
pp. 110-11, ll. 37-43. Aucune correction n’est a opérer dans le texte repris 
par Migne: P.L. 20, c. 929 A-B. 

3 P.L. 54, c. 326 A-B. 

+ L’anaphore est un des procédés auxquels Gaudence recourt le plus facile- 
ment tant dans son ceuvre parlée que dans ses écrits. Gliick (op. cit., p. 265) cite 
quelques exemples; en voici quelques autres assez significatifs (Le premier 
chiffre donne la page de Gliick, le second, la colonne de Migne). Dans les 
tractatus: viii, dum: 10 fois (p. 61, c. 887 A-C); aut: 3 fois (p. 62, 887 C); ut: 5 fois 
(p. 63, c. 889 A-B); sit: 4 fois (pp. 64-65, c. 890 B); in. . . inter. . . in: 11 fois 
(p. 65, c. 890 B) —x, ipsius ... ipse: 10 fois (pp. 93-94, Cc. 913-14) — Xill, contra: 
3 fois (p. 119, c. 938 A); qui: 4 fois (p. 122, c. 940-1) —xvi, cuius: 4 fois (pp. 138- 
9, . 957 B) —xix, quod: 4 fois (p. 170, c. 986 C); prius, priusquam: 4 fois (p. 172, 
c. 988 B).... Dans la préface a Benivolus, inter: 4 fois (p. 11, c. 938 C); cuius: 
2 fois, in: 2 fois, si: 2 fois, uel: 3 fois (p. 11, c. 839 A-B). L’accumulation de 
cette figure dans cette derniére page est en tout point remarquable. I] est a noter 
que l’anaphore se méle dans ces passages a d’autres figures: chiasme, climax, etc. 
Saint Léon n’est pas de reste sur tous ces points, cp. W. J. Halliwell, The 
Style of Pope St. Leo the Great (Washington, 1939). 
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son modéle. Il n’y a aucune raison, en effet, de voir dzas les change- 
ments introduits par Léon un souci de précision théologique. Nous ne 
savons pas si Gaudence qui a commenté Jo. xii. 28,' avait commenté 
également le Maintenant mon dme est troublée (Jo. xii. 27) qui tint tant 
de place dans la controverse arienne. Léon de son cété ne semble pas 
plus s’étre arrété 4 ce texte, lui qui un peu plus loin? fera l’exégése d’un 
autre texte scripturaire épineux lui aussi dans les controverses christo- 
logiques: Pére, si c’est possible, que ce calice s’éloigne de moi . . . (Mt. xxvi. 
39). Le seul passage qui soit utilisé par les deux prédicateurs, Jo xii. 32, 
Lorsque Ff aurai été exalté, Ff attirerai tout a moi, n’est pas interprété de 
la méme facgon.3 


Le rapprochement des noms de Gaudence et de Léon n’est pas 
nouveau. Norcock, ici méme,* a établi un certain nombre de relations 
entre le Tome a Flavien et le tractatus XIX de Gaudence. En réalité 
la question est plus complexe qu’on ne |’a supposé apreés lui et parfois 
indépendamment de lui. Nous espérons y revenir un jour prochain.’ 

Y-M. Duvai 


CHURCH FINANCE IN THE FIFTH AND 
SIXTH CENTURIES 


I Do not propose in this paper to discuss the sources of ecclesiastical 
revenues. It will suffice to say that, apart from a government grant, 
instituted by Constantine and, after its abolition by Julian, renewed by 
later emperors on a much more modest scale—one-third of the original 
amount®—the churches derived their income from two main sources: 


' Voir en effet xii. 1 (p. 109, 1. 6 —6. 928 a) o& Gaudence parle de ce verset 
dont il a traité naguére: quod proxime disseruimus. Gliick renvoie au tr. viii. 26 
(p. 67, 1. 208 —c. 893 A) ot le prédicateur rappelle de la méme facon un de ses 
sermons que nous ne connaissons pas. Peut-étre s’agit-il d’un méme et unique 
sermon puisque mention est faite ici encore de Jo. xii. 28 s. (loc. cit., p. 67, |. 211.). 

2 S. 56, ch. 2 (c. 327 B). 

3 Gaudence: xii. 11 (p. 113, 1. 98 s. —c. 931 B) — Léon: S. 57 (suite immédiate 
du précédent), ch. 4 (c. 330 C). 

* C. R. Norcock, ‘St. Gaudentius of Brescia and the Tome of St. Leo’, in 
F.T.S. xv (1913-14), pp. 593-6. 

5 Quoique d’un intérét trés secondaire, signalons que le S. 2 ‘attribué’ a 
saint Léon (P.L. 54, cc. 487-8) et que Dekkers (Clavis, n. 1658 — cp. G. Morin, 
Misc. Agost. i, p. 742) dit de posterioris aetatis, aprés un premier emprunt 4 
saint Léon (S. 21, ch. 1) présente quelques points communs avec |’ceuvre de 
Gaudence également: ch. 2 fin (c. 487 c) et Gaudence ix. 12 (p. 78, 1. 95 8.); 
ch. 4 début et le tr. XTX étudié par Norcock. Mais 1a encore il y aurait beaucoup 
a nuancer. 

® Theodoret, H.E. i. 11, iv. 4, Soz. H.E. v. 5, Cod. Fust. 1. ii. 12 (451), cP. 
Ath. Apol. c. Ar. 18, Act. Conc. Oec. 11. i. 213, Gregory I, Reg. x. 8. 
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the offerings of the faithful, and the rents of lands and house property 
given or bequeathed by benefactors or more rarely purchased.’ The 
offerings are sometimes spoken of as first-fruits,> perhaps only figura- 
tively, and were in principle voluntary, though in the late fifth or 
early sixth century the eastern government had to forbid the clergy to 
use ecclesiastical sanctions to enforce their payment. Tithe seems to 
have been unknown save as a purely voluntary offering made by excep- 
tionally pious Christians for the relief of the poor.* The greater churches 
seem to have derived the bulk of their revenue from endowments: 
John Chrysostom laments in one of his sermons that now that the 
church of Antioch possessed a large income derived from its own pro- 
perty, the laity no longer felt any obligation to make their offerings.* 
On the other hand, small and ill-endowed churches might depend 
largely on the offerings of the faithful: the second council of Bracara 
had even to legislate against founders who built chapels as a commercial 
speculation, sharing the offerings with the clergy fifty-fifty.° 


' Thiel, Ep. Rom. Pont., Simplicius, ep. 1, ‘ de reditibus ecclesiae vel oblatione 
fidelium’, Gelasius, ep. 14, § 27, ‘tam de reditu quam de oblatione fidelium’, 15, 
‘de reditu vero ecclesiae vel oblatione fidelium’, 16, ‘reditus et oblationes 
fidelium’, cp. Conc. Aurel. i, can. 14, 15, cited p. go n. 1, p. 92 n. 5. In Greek 
oblationes are called xaprogopia, e.g. Conc. Gangr. can. 7, 8, Act. Conc. Occ. 
1. i. 384, Cod. Fust. 1. iii. 38 (see n. 3 below). 

2 Can. Apost. 4, Cod. Fust. 1. iii. 38, Canons of St. Athanasius, 3, 63, 82 
(ed. W. Riedel and W. E. Crum). Cp. also John Cassian and the Apostolic 
Constitutions, cited in note 4 below. 

3 Cod. Fust. 1. iii. 38, mpos thy TOV Kaprogopidy Tay év Tois TOTALS KaAoUpEevwWY 
dmapyav Aro. mpoopopayv Extiow worTep Te TEAOS peOodevovTas. 

* In Const. Apost. vii. 29, viii. 30, both first-fruits and tithe appear to be 
spoken of as a reality, but in ii. 25-26 (cp. 34-35) they are clearly referred to as 
part of the Old Testament dispensation, a standard from which the modern 
Christian ought not to fall short. John Cassian (Coll. xiv. vii. 1-3, XXI. i-viii) 
reports Egyptian peasants actually offering primitiae and decimae, not, however, 
to their bishop or parish priest, but to the diaconia of a monastery. The Canons of 
St. Athanasius (82-83) also speak of tithe being offered by both laity and clergy 
for the benefit of the poor. That tithe was not in fact paid as a normal due is 
proved by Joh. Chrys. Hom. in Eph. iv (P.G. lxii. 36), Jerome, Comm. in Mal. iii 
(P.L. xxv. 1571), Augustine, Enarr. in Psal. cxlvi. 17, Serm. ix, Ixxxv. The 
second council of Tours in 567 ordained a general offering of a tithe as a special 
measure of penitence (MGH, Leg. Sect. 111. i. 136-8). The second council of 
Matisco in 585 made the first attempt to enforce (by excommunication) the 
regular payment of tithe (can. 6, op. cit., pp. 166-7): the claim was made on 
scriptural precedent, a mos antiquus which had admittedly fallen into complete 
desuetude. 

5 Joh. Chrys. Hom. in Matth. \xxxv (Ixxxvi). 3 (P.G. Ixviii. 761-3). 

® Conc. Bracar. ii, can. 6 (C. W. Barlow, Martini Bracarensis opera omnia, 
Pp. 120), ‘placuit ut si quis basilicam non pro devotione fidei sed pro quaestu 
cupiditatis aedificat, ut quidquid ibidem oblatione populi colligitur medium 
cum clericis dividat, eo quod basilicam in terra sua ipse condiderit....’ 
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What I wish to investigate is the distribution of ecclesiastical revenues, 
and for this purpose it is necessary to say something of the orga- 
nization of the churches. In every city there was a principal church, 
presided over by the bishop; in addition there were others, what may 
be called parochial churches, both in the town and in the villages and 
estates of the city territory. There were also memorial chapels of 
martyrs, and charitable institutions—hospitals, orphanages, almshouses 
for the poor and the aged, hospices for travellers and pilgrims. There 
were, furthermore, monasteries, but with these I shall not be concerned, 
as they were always financially autonomous, being supported either 
by the offerings of the faithful or by the labour of their inmates, or, to 
an increasing degree as time went on, by their own endowments, 

The churches, chapels, and charitable institutions fall into two main 
classes. Some were annexed to the bishop’s church, served by his own 
clergy and financed from his central fund. Others had their own separate 
endowments, from which their clergy were paid. This distinction is 
clearly made by Justinian in Novel vi,' where he speaks on the one hand 
of churches whose founders had endowed them with sufficient funds 
for the maintenance of their staff of clergy, and on the other of cases 
where ‘the church of the city itself provides salaries for itself and the 
other churches’. In Novel cxx? he makes a similar distinction between 
‘the churches and other sacred institutions of which the local bishop 
conducts the administration in his own person or through his clergy’, 
and ‘the almshouses, hospices, hospitals and other sacred institutions’ 
(this term, as appears later, includes ‘houses of prayer’ or what we should 
call parochial churches) ‘which have their own administration’. 

The same distinction existed in the West. In a letter to John, bishop 
of Nola, Pope Pelagius I° (555-61) refused him permission to sell the 
church plate of Suessula ‘quae Nolanae ecclesiae esse videtur parochia’. 
His proper course is to make Suessula a ‘titulus Nolanae ecclesiae’, to 
be served ‘per deputatos cardinales ecclesiae presbyteros’. The situation 
was evidently that the endowments of Suessula had become inadequate 
to pay the clergy. ‘The remedy was to amalgamate it with the episcopal 

' §8: adry d€ 4 rijs TOAEws ExxAnola xopnyoin Tas oTHoELs €avTH TE Kai Tais GAAas 
éxxAnoias. 

2 §6: ei pév dywirara dow éexxAnoia 7 Erepor edvayeis ofxor dv TH Svoiknow 6 Kata 
Tomov OawTaTtos eriaxomos 7 dt’ €avtod 7 dia Tod evayods adtod KAnpou ToveiTat . . . 
ei 5¢ wrwyeia } fevaves 7} vocoxopeia 7 repo evayeis ofxor Wow idiav doixnow Exovres. 
Cp. also p. 87, n. 6. 

3 S. Loewenfeld, Ep. Pont. Rom. Ined. 24, ‘sed si tanta est ecclesie Sessulane 
penuria ut parrochia esse non possit, eam potius titulum Nolane ecclesie con- 
stitue, ut tali depositione habita nec de sacris quicquam ministeriis detrahatur 


et competentia ibidem divini cultus per deputatos cardinales ecclesie presbyteros 
ministeria celebrentur’. 
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church, some of whose clergy—the cardinales or, as they are sometimes 
called, canonici—would be seconded to serve it. Such an amalgamated 
church was called a titulus, an independent church a parochia or some- 
times a diocesis. 

Independent churches were, it would seem, far more numerous than 
tituli, Most founders of churches were private benefactors, and most of 
them endowed the churches which they built. As time went on bishops 
came to realize that a new church was a doubtful blessing unless it was 
furnished with sufficient rents to pay for its repair and maintenance, 
including the lights and the salaries of the clergy. By the end of the 
fifth century, as we see from a letter of Pope Gelasius (492-6), the 
Roman see had established a rule that no bishop was to consecrate 
a church or chapel without verifying that it was properly endowed.' 
Justinian laid down the same rule for the East in Novel Ixvii (538), 
and in Gaul the fourth council of Orleans? in 541 enacted that ‘if any 
one has or asks to have a diocesis on his estate he must first allot to it 
sufficient lands and clergy to perform their offices there’. The second 
council of Bracara’ laid down the same rule for Spain in 571. 

Most charitable institutions seem also to have been autonomous, 
having been endowed by their founders. The laws restraining alienation 
of church property regularly mention, besides the bishops with their 
oixovouor, the administrators of hospitals and similar institutions as 
the persons responsible.* 

The dependent churches appear to have varied somewhat in status. 
Some were mere annexes of the cathedral. Thus the Great Church at 
Constantinople, as we learn from Justinian’s third Novel,’ comprised 
four buildings, Hagia Sophia itself, the Church of the Virgin built 
by the empress Verina (457-79) in its near neighbourhood, that of 
St. Theodore, built by Sporacius (consul in 452), and the old church of 
St. Helena. These four churches were administered as a unit, being 
served in rotation by one body of clergy. But in the same novel® Justi- 
nian speaks of two other classes of churches in Constantinople, those 
‘whose maintenance the Great Church undertakes’, and those ‘which 
do not have their supply and maintenance from the Great Church’. 


' Thiel, Ep. Rom. Pont., Gelasius, ep. 34, fr. 22; cp. Pelagius I (P.L. Ixix. 
414-15), and Gregory I, Reg. ii. 9, 15, ix. 58, 71, 180. 

* Conc. Aurel. iv, can. 33 (MGH, Leg. sect. 111. i, p. 94). 

3 Conc. Bracar. ii, can. 5 (Barlow, op. cit., p. 120). 
* Cod. Fust. 1. ii. 17, §. 2, Just. Nov. vii, § 1, cxx, §§ 1, 5, 6, 7. 
5 $1. 

® § 2: &v 5€ rais dAAas dmdoas exxAnoias dv thy xopnyiav 4 aywrTdarn peyaAn 
e€xxAnaia movetrat . .. GAA’ odd€é ev Tais dAAats Goat 7) THY Tpodiy Kai xopnylav Exovow 
€k Tijs dywwrarns weydAns éxxAnoias. 
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The former of these categories, he states, had been built by private 
founders who had laid down an establishment of clergy for them, and, 
he strongly implies, endowed them with revenues calculated to support 
this establishment. Their clergy were not enrolled on the establishment 
of the Great Church, and it may be that they retained some measure of 
control over their revenues. In Nove! cxx,' in which Justinian regulated 
the grant of perpetual emphyteutic leases by churches outside Constan- 
tinople, he lays down that in the case of ‘churches and other religious 
institutions whose administration is undertaken by the local bishop 
either in person or through his own clergy’, the leases are to be granted 
on the authority and with the consent of the bishop, but that the 
oeconomi, administrators, and chartularies of the institution are to 
swear in his presence that no loss will be incurred by the institution 
through the lease. Here then we have religious institutions which are 
managed by the bishop, but nevertheless have their own financial 
officers and apparently separate endowments. 

Western analogies may help to explain this anomalous state of affairs. 
A bishop may have converted a parochia which could not pay its way 
into a titulus, as John of Nola was ordered to do, but earmarked what 
endowments there were for use of the church; Suessula had some lands, 
which John was urged to exploit for what they were worth, so as to 
cover the taxes due upon them.? Alternatively a bishop sometimes took 
over parochiae which were over-endowed and used their surplus revenue 
for his own church or churches ;3 in such a case too the revenue left to 
the subordinate church may have been derived from certain estates 
which were left under the management of its own clergy. 

From this evidence it would appear that tituli were of diverse origins. 
Some were no doubt built as chapels of ease of the cathedral and never 
had any separate endowment or clergy. Others were parochiae which 
had been absorbed but which might still retain some control over their 
original endowments or that portion of them which was earmarked for 
their use. The tituli of Rome mostly fell under the second category. 
Constantine and other founders richly endowed the churches which 
they built at Rome, as the records in the Liber Pontificalis show. But 
the popes preferred to centralize their finances, and converted them 
into tituli, thus concentrating in their own hands their vast endowments. 

* § 6: xara rv yuwpny adrod (sc. Tob émeoxdmov) Kai avvaiveow yivesBat 76 ToLWbTO 
ouvdAdaypa, Ouvudvtwy TapovTos avTOd THY Oikovopwy Kai SiorcnTa@v Kal xaprovAapiow 
Tod avrod evayois oixov. 

2 See above, p. 86, n. 3. The passage cited continues: ‘et quid est in cespite, 
per ecclesie Nolane homines, ut diligentius saltem fiscum solvere valeat, ex- 


colatur’. 
3 See below, p. 90, nn. 2, 3. 
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The priests of the several tituli, however, retained the management of 
some at any rate of their estates. This appears from the rules laid down 
by Pope Symmachus' in 502 against the alienation of the property of 
the Roman see. This prohibition applies not only to the pope himself; 
‘ecclesiarum per omnes Romanae civitatis titulos qui sunt presbyteri 
vel quicumque fuerint’ were likewise forbidden to alienate ‘quicquam 
de iure titulorum vel ecclesiae superius praefatae’. 

The precise legal position of the bishop in regard to the property of 
the independent churches and institutions is not, and probably was not 
at the time, very clearly defined. In the East, in the sixth century at any 
rate, he had little control over them. Under a constitution of Anastasius? 
churches were permitted to alienate lands under certain conditions, 
and the authorities which could do so are said to be either the bishop 
with his oeconomus and clergy, or the administrators of almshouses, 
hospices, orphanages, &c., with their staff (and in the case of almshouses 
their inmates): in the latter case the bishop’s consent was required only 
if it was the local custom. Justinian’s Novel cxx gave authority to grant 
perpetual leases to the majority of the clergy and the oeconomus in 
independent ‘houses of prayer’, and to the presidents of charitable insti- 
tutions: in the latter case the financial administrator of the institution 
had to take an oath in the presence of the bishop that the lease would 
not cause it loss. Individual churches were regarded as legal personalities, 
capable of receiving bequests. A curious law of Justinian* directs how 
to interpret the intention of a testator who leaves a bequest to our Lord 
Jesus Christ or to an archangel or martyr. In the first case the church of 
his city or village or estate takes the bequest, in the second any church 
of that dedication in the city or territory, or, if there is none, in the 
metropolis. If there are several churches of the same dedication in the 
city, that which the testator most frequented, or failing that the poorest, 
is to benefit. 

In the West it was apparently held that the bishop had overriding 
control over all ecclesiastical property in his territory, and was in some 


' MGH, Auct. Ant. xii, p. 450. Cp. Cod. Can. Eccl. Afr. 33 (early fifth 
century): ‘item placuit ut presbyteri non vendant rem ecclesiae ubi sunt con- 
stituti. .. nec episcopo liceat matricis ecclesiae rem (nec presbytero rem) tituli 
sui usurpare.’ 

? Cod. Fust. 1. ii. 17: emi 5€ rev mrwyxeiwv, Tob Sivocxnrod Kai trav broupyovvTwv 
kai Tay Trwyav, emi 5€ trav Leveovwv, Tod SiorxnTod Kai Trav evproKopévwy mavTwv 
troupyav tis Siocxtjoews, Kai Gpoiws emi trav épdavotpogeiwy, Ware kpareiv Td Tots 
micioow ap€éaxov, avvawobvros Kai TOO émoaKdémou TaV TOTWY ev Ois TOUTO atvnOés EaTe 
yivecBa. 
> §6. 

* Cod. Fust. 1. ii. 26. 
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sense its owner. The first council of Orleans' in 511 declared ‘de his 
quae parochiis in terris vineis mancipiis atque peculiis quicumque 
fideles obtulerint . . . ut omnia in episcopi potestate consistant’. In 527 
the council of Carpentras,? in response to a complaint that bishops 
usurped ‘quae a quibuscumque fidelibus parochiis conferuntur’, ruled 
that if the church of the city was rich, what was bequeathed to parochiae 
should be spent on the clergy who served them and on the repair of 
their churches, but if the city church was poor, the bishop might take 
for it the surplus, leaving enough for the parochial clergy and repairs, 
The third council of Orleans’ in 538 ruled that donations to a basilica in 
the city should be at the disposal of the bishop, and that it should be for 
him to decide what should be allocated to the repair of the basilica and 
the maintenance of its staff; on the other hand local custom was to be 
followed with regard to the property of rural churches. Gallic bishops 
seem to have made somewhat arbitrary use of their rights: when in 541 
King Childibert founded a great hospital at Lyons, the bishop had to 
give an undertaking that he would not transfer its endowments to his 
own church.* 

The Spanish church held a similar view of the law. The third council 
of Toledo in 589 remarked with disapproval ‘multi contra canonum 
constituta sic ecclesias quas aedificaverint postulant consecrari ut dotem 
quam eidem ecclesiae contulerint censeant ad episcopi ordinationem 
non pertinere’.S The fourth council of Toledo (633), while condemning 
the practice of some bishops, who converted to their own use endow- 
ments given to newly established parochiae, nevertheless upheld the rule 
that the dos of a parochia was subject to the bishop’s control.® 

The above rules and customs applied to the capital endowments of 
parochiae. In some areas the bishops also claimed one-third of their 
offerings. This rule is laid down in Gaul by the council of Orleans? in 
511, and is stated to be the ancient custom in Spain by the council of 
Tarraco® in 516: it is implied that the bishop had a countervailing 
obligation to repair the church. The second council of Bracara® in 572 





* Conc. Aurel. i, can. 15 (MGH, Leg. sect. 111. i, p. 6), ‘de his quae parochiis in 
terris vineis mancipiis atque peculiis quicurnque fideles obtulerint, antiquorum 
canonum statuta serventur ut omnia in episcopi potestate consistant. De his 
tamen quae in altario accesserint, tertia fideliter episcopis deferatur.’ 

2 Conc. Carp. (ib., p. 41). 

Conc. Aurel. iii, can. 5 (ib., pp. 74-75). 
Conc. Aurel. v, can. 15 (ib., p. 105). 
Conc. Tol. iii, can. 19. 

Conc. Tol. iv, can. 33. 

Conc. Aurel. i, can. 15 (see n. 1 above). 
Conc. Tarrac. can. 8. 

Conc. Bracar. ii, can. 2 (see p. 91, n. 5). 
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strongly insisted that the bishop should use his third of the offerings 
only for the repair and maintenance of the church. The fourth council 
of Toledo! in 634, however, confirmed the bishop’s claim to his third 
without qualification. In other parts of the empire the custom is not 
known, and no doubt varied. According to Theodore Lector? until the 
time of the patriarch Gennadius (458-71) the whole of the offerings of 
the churches of Constantinople were annexed to the Great Church, 
but his eeconomus, Marcian, ruled that the clergy of the several churches 
should keep them. 

In the West, at any rate, the bishop on his annual visitation of his 
parishes exacted from each a fee, called the cathedraticum. Pope Gelasius* 
(492-6) alludes to it as customary, and Pope Pelagius I* (555-61) 
declares that it should not exceed 2 solidi per annum. The second 
council of Bracara’ (572) and the seventh council of Toledo® (646) also 
limit the cathedraticum to 2 solidi. 

It remains to consider the distribution of ecclesiastical revenues 
between the various branches of expenditure. Here we have very little 
information save on the episcopal churches. The rule of the Roman see, 
which it imposed on the churches of Italy, is first mentioned in a letter 
of Pope Simplicius’? dated 475. By it all the revenue, both rents and 
offerings, was divided into four equal parts, of which one went to the 
bishop, one to the clergy (of the episcopal church or churches, the cardi- 
nales or canonici), one to the maintenance of the buildings, and one 
to charity. Some refinements of this rule are recorded. Pope Felix IV 
(526-30) in his judgement on the division of the revenues of the church 
of Ravenna® ruled that while the regular rents (normally paid 
in gold) should be divided, the excepta praediorum sive accessiones 


' Conc. Tol. iv, can. 33, ‘episcopos ita dioeceses suas regere ut nihil ex earum 
iure praesumant auferre sed iuxta priorum auctoritatem conciliorum tam de 
oblationibus quam de tributis ac frugibus tertiam consequantur’. 

2 Theodore Lector, Book i. 13 (P.G. Ixxxvi. 172 c). 

3 Fr. 20 (ed. Thiel): ‘cathedraticum etiam non amplius quam vetusti moris 
esse constiterit ab eius loci presbytero noveris exigendum.’ 

* Loewenfeld, op. cit. 26, ‘faciemus ut non amplius de parochiis suis quam 
binos solidos annuos sub qualibet occasione praesumat accipere.’ 

5 Con. Bracar. ii, can. 2 (Barlow, op. cit., p. 119), ‘placuit ut nullus episcoporum 
cum per suas dioeceses ambulant praeter honorem cathedrae suae, id est duos 
solidos, aliquid aliud per ecclesias tollat, neque tertiam partem ex quacumque 
oblatione populi in-ecclesiis parochialibus requirat sed illa tertia pars pro 
luminariis vel recuperatione servetur.’ 

® Conc. Tol. vii, can. 4. 

hiel, op. cit., Simplicius, ep. 1: the rule is reiterated by Gelasius, epp. 14 
§ 27, 15, 16, ep. frag. 23, 24, and Gregory I, Reg. xi. 56, cp. iv. 11, v. 12, 27, 
49, Vili. 7, xiii. 46. 
8 Agnellus, Lib. Pont. Eccl. Rav. 60. 
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should all go to the bishop in consideration of his heavy burden of 
hospitality. These excepta or accessiones were additional payments in 
kind made by the tenants: at Ravenna according to a contemporary 
document they included 888 hens, 266 chickens, 8,880 eggs, 3,760 
pounds of pork and 3,450 pounds of honey, besides geese and milk. 
Gregory the Great ruled that money and foodstuffs offered by the 
faithful should be divided, but that other chattels should go to the 
bishop.? 

It appears from another of Gregory’s letters that, according to the 
local custom of Catana, two-thirds of the clergy’s quarter share went to 
the priests and deacons, and one-third to the lower grades.3 It may be 
suspected that some such rule lies behind the curious anomaly that in 
some Italian churches deacons received higher salaries than priests, 
and accordingly refused to be ordained to the priesthood. This would 
have happened if, say, one-third was allotted to the priests and one-third 
to the deacons, and the priests went up in numbers, whereas the deacons 
were restricted to the canonical seven. Gelasius, writing to a bishop 
named Victor, recommends that in future the priests should be better 
paid than the deacons, so that the latter ‘convinced by this argument 
at least, may try to seek both the honour which they had avoided, and 
profit’. 

The Roman rule was not observed in Gaul, where the first council of 
Orleans* (511) declared that the bishop and the clergy should share 
the offerings half and half, but that all the estates should be at the 
bishop’s disposal. Nor did it prevail in Spain, where the first council 
of Bracara® (561) ruled that the ecclesiastical revenues should be 
divided into three equal parts, one for the bishop, one for the clergy, 
and one for the upkeep and lighting of the churches. 

In the East the principle of the dividend does not seem to have applied 
to the revenue from endowments. Severus, patriarch of Antioch (513- 
18), complains in two of his letters? that his church was utterly impo- 
verished, and indeed deeply in debt, owing to the large number of clergy 

* J. O. Tjader, Die nichtliterarischen lateinischen papyri Italiens, no. 3 
(pp. 186-8). 

? Gregory I, Reg. xiii. 46. 

3 Ibid, viii. 7. 

* Gelasius, fr. 10 (ed. Thiel). 

5 Conc. Aurel. i, can. 14 (MGH, Leg. sect. 111. i, p. 6), ‘antiquos canones 
religentes priora statuta credimus renovanda, ut de his quae altario oblatione 
fidei deferuntur me ‘ietatem sibi episcopus vindicat et medietatem dispen- 
sandam sibi secundum gradus clerus accipiat; praediis de omni commoditate 
in episcoporum potestate durantibus.’ 


® Conc. Bracar. i, can. 7 (Barlow, op. cit., p. 112). 
7 E. W. Brooks, Select Letters of Severus of Antioch, i. 8 and 17. 
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whom he was forced to ordain under pressure from powerful patrons. 
Justinian’ draws an even more lurid picture of the financial straits to 
which the Great Church of Constantinople had been reduced for the 
same reason, and ordered that no further ordinations be made until the 
number of the clergy had sunk to the proper establishment. Under 
the dividend system this could not have happened—more clergy 
would have meant less for each and not run the church into debt. 
Evidently churches paid fixed salaries to their clergy according to their 
grades, and had fixed establishments commensurate with their revenue. 
Bishops were also probably paid fixed salaries; the bishop of Anastasia- 
polis got 365 solidi a year,* which is obviously a solidus a day, and not 
a proportion of the total income of the church. 

On the other hand, in another ietter Severus of Antioch reproves the 
injustice of depriving aged priests, who could no longer perform their 
duties, of their customary share in the distribution of gifts.’ This 
presumably refers to the offerings, which would have been shared out 
at intervals between the officiating clergy: the claims of aged absentees 
might thus well be neglected. Justinian in his third Novel* speaks of 
the clergy in the independent churches of Constantinople as ‘sharing 
out the income which comes in from the pious’, by which he probably 
means the offerings of the faithful. In the Canons of the Apostles, also, 
which reflect eastern practice, it is enacted that the first-fruits should 
be delivered to the bishops and priests, who will share them out with 
the deacons and lesser clergy.® 

It would seem, then, that the dividend principle was universally 
applied to the offerings of the faithful, both in the East and in the West. 
In the West the dividend can be traced back to the middle of the third 
century. Cyprian granted to certain confessors the honours and privi- 
leges of priests, ‘ut et sportulis iisdem cum presbyteris honorentur et 
divisiones mensurnas aequatis quantitatibus partiantur’,® and appears 
to use the same term ‘quantitas’ of his own episcopal income.’ It is 
a plausible conjecture that the system was general in the primitive 
churches, which depended entirely on the offerings of the faithful: it 


' Just. Nov. iii, proem and § 1. 

* Vita S. Theodori Syceonitae, 78. 

3 Brooks, op. cit. i. 57. 

* Just. Nov. iii, § 2: rods mpoodvras avrois mapa Tay evoeBadv mépous pepilopevor. 

5 Can. Apost. 4: 4 dAAn waéca émdpa eis olkov droareAAobw anapx?) TH Emoxdrw 
kal trois mpeaBurépos ... 6 émiaxomos Kai oi mpecBUrepor empepilovar rois d:axdvors 
kai tots Aowois KAnpeKois. 

® Ep. 39. 

” Ep. 7: ‘sumptus suggeratis ex quantitate mea propria quam apud Rogatia- 
num compresbyterum nostrum dimisi.’ 
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would have been a natural and equitable system to apply to a variable 
and rather precarious revenue. When the churches began to acquire 
a more stable income from endowments, they adopted different policies, 
In Italy and Spain the dividend system was extended to all forms of 
revenues. In Gaul the bishop obtained sole control of the income from 
endowments and allocated it at his pleasure. In the East fixed basic 
stipends (supplemented by a share in the offerings) were allocated to 
the bishops and the various grades of clergy out of the assured income 
provided by rents. A. H. M. Jonss 


AN ENGLISH VERSION OF PARTS OF BUCER’S 
REPLY TO THE COLOGNE ANTIDIDAGMA OF 1544 


In an article ‘Capitulum Coloniense: an Fpisode in the Reformation’! the 
anonymous writer stated in 1891: ‘It is well known that Herman’s 
Deliberatio, or ‘Consultation’, was the source from which much of our 
English services were derived.’ The article then attempts to answer the 
question why in spite of this fact so little use of the Cologne Book was 
made by the compilers of the English Prayer Book in drafting the 
Anglican Rite of Holy Communion. Attention is drawn to the fact that 
the Antididagma (the reply by the Roman Catholic Chapter of Cologne 
to the Cologne Book Deliberatio) was not only known to Cranmer, but 
was also studied and approved by him. Reference is then made to the 
fate of the Cologne Book, with its complete failure on the Continent and 
the abdication of the Archbishop of Cologne, Hermann von Wied. In 
view of this immediate failure of the Reform work and of Cranmer’s 
interest in, and approval of, the Antididagma, the independence of the 
English Rite from that of Cologne seems to have been assumed. Cranmer 
claimed to have come down on the side of the Antididagma, in prefer- 
ence to the Deliberatio.* 

Hitherto, however, research has not probed deeper into this part of 
the history for the simple reason that the further work, Martin Bucer’s 
reply to the Antididagma, the Constans Defensio (or, in its original 
German version, the Bestendige Verantwortung), was never considered 
as having any possible bearing on that episode. The article referred to 

* Church Quarterly Review, xxxi (1891), pp. 419 ff. 

2 The Antididagma is judged by Brightman in his The English Rite (London, 
1915), i, pp. cx ff., by Darwell Stone in his History of the Doctrine of the Eucharist 
(London, 1909), ii, pp. 83-85, and by other liturgical scholars, as being more 
favoured by Cranmer than the Deliberatio (or Consultation). 

3 M. R. James, the author of the Catalogue of Manuscripts of Corpus Christi 
College, Cambridge, with reference to the Cambridge manuscript of the Constans 


Defensio, states: ‘I do not find that this reply was ever printed’ (i, p. 296), though 
it is the verbatim text of the printed 1613 edition. 
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says only: ‘... But the last word on Hermann’s side had not yet been 
heard, and it was long before it was made public. More than sixty years 
had passed when at length the book . . . was published’ (op. cit., p. 424). 

It is true that ‘more than sixty years had passed’ when in 1613 the 
Constans Defensio' was first published, though the original German 
version, Bestendige Verantwortung, had been printed in 1545, a year after 
the Antididagma was published. This date of publication, 1613, has led 
to the assumption that the work could have no bearing on the period of 
the First Edwardine Prayer Book, though, as a matter of fact, the work 
was well known in England by 1548, as will be shown, and Cranmer’s 
attention had been specially drawn to it. 

It is the intention of my note here to refer to this incident in the 
history of the relation between the English Reformation and that of 
Cologne, which so far has escaped attention. It is possible to show that the 
Reform party here in England and on the Continent did not rest content 
with the verdict that the Antididagma should have the last word in pre- 
ference to the Deliberatio. Every effort was made to sway Cranmer’s 
opinion once more in favour of the Cologne work by introducing him to 
the Constans Defensio (Bestendige V erantwortung), the reply to the Anti- 
didagma; even going so far as to incorporate vast and important passages 
in English translation into a little eucharistic treatise specially dedicated 
to the Primate. 

Though the reply to the Antididagma was already extant in its Ger- 
man version of 1545, it is unlikely that Cranmer consulted this version; 
but manuscript Latin translations of this reply (Constans Defensio) were 
well known in England at the crucial time of the work on the First and 
Second Edwardine Prayer Books, which removes the obstacle of the 
time-factor. 

The following manuscript copies are extant :? 

(i) The manuscript at Corpus Christi College, Cambridge,’ in the 

' The complete title: Constans Defensio ex S. Scriptura, et vera Catholica 
Doctrina, atque observatione universalis Christianae Ecclesiae Deliberationis de 
Christiana Reformatione, Quam Reverendissimus in Deo Pater, Princeps & 
Dominus D. Hermannus, Archiepiscopus Coloniensis, & Princeps Elector, &c., iam 
ante publicavit: Cum firmissima confutatione eorum omnium quae Clementiae eius 
adversarii, sub titulo Antididagmatis, & sub nomine Capituli Coloniensis, contra 
eandem Clementiae suae Deliberationem troduxerunt, & in lucem emiserunt. Auctore 
D. Martino Bucero. In hoc libro ferme omnes Articuli Christianae Religionis, de 
quibus hoc tempore controvertitur, ex fundamento verbi Dei ac veterum Sanctorum 
Patrum scriptis confirmantur: Cum evidentissima confutatione omnium, quae ab 
Adversariis vere Christiane Religionis contra adferri possunt. Nunc primo e manu- 
scripto Buceri in lucem editus. Genevae ... MDCXIII. 

? Cp. Constantin Hopf, Martin Bucer and the English Reformation (Oxford, 
1946), Pp. 53-54. 
> MS. Corpus Christi College, Cambridge, i. 125. 
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handwriting of Martin Brem (Bucer’s amanuensis), is dedicated by 
Brem to Matthew Parker, one of the circle of the Reformers and later 
Archbishop of Canterbury. Brem states that it was he himself gui hunc 
librum de Germanico transtulit et exaravit Anno Domino 1550. The inter- 
esting entry with the signature ‘Matthaeus Cantuar’ after a dedicatory 
letter by Brem to Parker shows that the English Reformers had heard 
from Bucer himself how important Bucer considered it to be: 


In hoc commentario condendo tantum elaboravit D. Martinus Bucerus 
ut aliquoties D. Matthaeo Parkero viva voce Cantabrigiae testatus sit 
se totum in hoc opere (si unquam vel ingenio valuerit vel diligentia vel 
eruditione) exhibuisse. Cujus rei periculum si diligens lector facere velit, 
primum in manum sumat eum librum quem ipse nomine Hermanni 
Coloniensis archiepiscopi scripsit, cui titulum fecit Reformatio Coloni- 
ensis ecclesiae, secundo legat Coloniensium scriptum quod Anti(di)dagma 
vocant, postremo hoc responsum evolvat diligenter conferat et judicet. 
Matthaeus Cantuar. 


During this time of Bucer’s sojourn in England, we remember, he had 
been asked to give his opinion on the First Prayer Book, resulting in his 
well-known Censura. 

(ii) Another manuscript copy is the one at the Bodleian, consulted by 
me and quoted here." 

(iii) The third manuscript Latin translation, by Thomas Sampson (an- 
other of the group of fellow-reformers), Dean of Christ Church, in his 
own handwriting, is interleaved in his own copy of the Paris edition of 
the Antididagma (1549). This is also in the Bodleian.* The Dean studied 
the two works side by side by providing his own translation, which 
on the whole varies little from that of the Bodleian manuscript. It is 
written in a most beautiful, elaborate, neat hand in black and red ink. 

The Sampson manuscript varies from the texts mentioned in its 
variations of Latin terms: as specimen I print here a small passage from 
the 1613 edition, and show variations in the Sampson manuscript: 


Honorius tertius qui ante paucos annos vixit & scripsit, videlicet 
Anno 1216. ordinavit ut Sacramentum in loco aliquo ad hoc deputato 


* MS. Add. c. 97 (Summary Catalogue 30255). These first two manuscripts 
are identical in their Latin text, from which the printed edition of 1613 takes its 
text verbatim; chapter-numbers, however, are only found in the printed edition. 

In his dedicatory letter (Ides Feb. 1613) the printer Alexander Pernet writes 
to the Duke Henry Ludwig of Nassau, Katzenellenboden, &c. (p. 2”): ‘Eam 
hactenus typis non editam praeclari cuiusdam viri, penes quem erat auto- 
graphum, beneficio consecutus, publicis iuris facere institui, vt quae domesti- 
corum Buceri limen non erat egressa, fieret communis domesticorum fidei. Ac 
licet sola editonis opera mea sit, . . .”. And on the title-page over the printer’s 
name there stands: ‘Nunc primo e manuscripto Buceri in lucem editus’. 

2 MS. Lat. Th. e. 4 (Summary Catalogue 29808). 
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reponeretur, ac per fideles & pios custodes custodiretur: Sacerdos vero 
frequenter populum edoceret, ut cum in celebratione Missarum eleva- 

5 tur hostia, vel cum eadem ad infirmos defertur, se reuerenter inclinet. 
Ecce hic Papa, qui tantum ante trecentos & viginti novem annos 
Papatum tenuit, ordinat primum ut Sacramentum in aliquo loco & 
ad id destinato recondatur. Ubi erant tunc splendide ornata sacraria, 
& lampades coram ipsis ardentes (op. cit., p. 219). 


Sampson manuscript, p. 67¢ (176): 


line 1 ante pauca tempora 
2 constituit Eucharistia 
ad hoc destinato honorifice reponeretur 


4 doceret plebem 
5 deportatur 
6 papa iste 
7 fuit for Papatum tenuit 
in certo aliquo loco 
8 ordinata 9 ante ipsos 


It can be easily seen that these three manuscripts not only made the 
reply to the Antididagma more widely known than was possible when 
only available in the original German edition of 1545 (so unwieldy in its 
folio edition) but were also seriously studied by the English Reform 
party. We can no longer discard the possibility that the Constans Defensio 
played its part also in the history of the Edwardine Prayer Books. 
Chapter by chapter the Constans Defensio replied to the criticisms raised 
by the Antididagma, making use of scriptural, patristic, and liturgical 
evidence, often in long passages venturing into historical research 
with regard to the development of a particular doctrine or rite. By this 
method the reader of the Constans Defensio is made acquainted with the 
arguments of the Antididagma. Were this the only evidence that the 
Constans Defensio was well known to the English Reformers between 
1547 and 1552, long before it appeared in print, it might still be 
objected that there is no direct English link between this work and 
the workmanship of the Prayer Book. But the little eucharistic treatise, 
already referred to, dedicated to Cranmer, confirms strongly my asser- 
tion that the Constans Defensio cannot any longer be disregarded when 
studying the history of the Prayer Book. In 1548 appeared a little hlack- 
letter treatise :! 


A treatyse of y ryght honourynge and wourshyppyng of our sauiour Jesus 
Christe in the sacramét of breade and wyne, when it is ministred wyth 


' The only copies known to be extant are the Bodleian copy (8° Z. 194 Art. 
BS.) and an imperfect copy at the British Museum (see Short Title Catalogue). 
It is a little black-letter octavo volume, signatures Ai-viii recto and verso to 
Li-viii verso. 
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thankes geuing at the holy supper: sette forth by Rycharde Bonner, priest, 
in ¥ yeare of our lord god. M.ccccc xlviii. and the xii. of Nouember, 


It is hardly surprising that this little treatise seems to have escaped notice 
and thus disappeared in the welter of invective and vulgar tracts against 
the Mass of its time.' But it provides evidence for showing, first, that no 
effort was spared to counteract the disastrous effect upon the Reforma- 
tion movement of the criticism raised by the Antididagma against the 
Cologne Reformation and its first favourable reception by the English 
Reformers, and secondly, that Bonner intended to show Cranmer that 
these criticisms had found their answer in the Constans Defensio. It was 
a last hope to prevent Cranmer being completely swayed in favour of the 
Antididagma. 

Having read the Constans Defensio and coming accidentally across 
Bonner’s treatise, I was struck by finding that Bonner had made ex- 
tensive use of Bucer’s work and incorporated it into his treatise, simply 
translating it into English, without making, however, the slightest 
reference to this act of ‘piracy’. Once the obstacle of the year of publica- 
tion of the Constans Defensio (1613) has been removed, as explained 
above, it is easily understood that Bonner fell back on Bucer’s work. For, 
though Bonner gives no external evidence of the fact, this evidence can 
still be furnished from another date, even before we turn to the con- 
clusive internal evidence provided in the material of the treatise. 

In a letter to Bucer, Bonner asks the Reformer’s advice on the 
problem, so dear to the heart of the reformers, who, afraid as they were 
of the Roman Canon of the Mass, still wished to preserve the essentials 
of a Consecration Prayer; the question being: Utrum verborum Christi 
simplex recitatio in coenae Domini celebratione observatu sit necessaria. 
Only Bucer’s reply to Bonner’s unfortunately lost letter is extant in 
manuscript form, dated from Strassburg, 4 September 1548.? Bucer 
begins his letter: S. D. Cur vero tu mihi multas ageres Richarde charissime? 
Non ea sunt mea in te officia . . .. and deals then in several closely written 
pages with the above question. We know only too well frem the Con- 
sultation, from the Antididagma, and from the answer to it (the Constans 
Defensio), as well as from the contemporary Anglican Questionnaire, that 
this was the Protestant Hic Rhodus, hic salta. 

The following list of dates relevant to the subject under discussion 


’ Cp. ‘Preparations for the First Prayer Book of Edward VI: some scarce 
published works of 1547-9’, Church Quarterly Review, xxxv (1893), pp. 33-68, 
and the chapter “The Press and the Mass’, in Gasquet and Bishop, Edward VI 
and the Book of Common Prayer (revised ed., London, 1928), pp. 87-101. No 
reference, however, is made to Bonner’s little book. 

2 MS. Corpus Christi College, Cambridge, 113, 42. 
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may not only serve to set before us the various stages in this otherwise 
confusing story of published works, but will also demonstrate the close 
relation between Cologne and Canterbury: 


1543 Hermann of Cologne’s Einfaltiges Bedencken. 

1544 Antididagma, seu Christianae et Cath. religionis . . . (a Latin trans- 
lation of the Christliche und katholische Gegenberichtung, early 1544).' 

1545 Simplex ac Pia Deliberatio (translation of Einfaltiges Bedencken). 

1545 Bucer’s Bestendige Verantwortung (original German reply to the 
Antididagma). 

1547 and 1548 Simple and religious Consultation (English translation of 
the Simplex ac Pia Deliberatio). 

1548 (Easter) The English Order of the Communion (which owes so 
much to the Consultation), followed by the 1st and 2nd Edwardine 
Prayer Books, 1549 and 1552. 

1548 Bonner’s treatise. 

1613 The Constans Defensio appears in print for the first time; in manu- 
script form it had been extant for over sixty years. 

In addition, the sequence of dates of the correspondence between 
Bucer and Bonner, and the date of the latter’s treatise, with Cranmer’s 
invitation, may be of interest: 

4 September 1548 Bucer’s reply to Bonner’s letter. 

14 November 1548 Dedicatory letter of Bonner’s treatise to Cranmer.” 
2October 1548 Cranmer’s letter of invitation to Bucer (in which 

the Primate wished to secure the co-operation of 
the Strassburg man in the execution of his object). 

An almost unbroken link of intense interest between Bucer’s work 
and that of the Anglican Reform party can be shown here, and at the 
same time it can be shown that the Constans Defensio takes its part in that 
development, especially in its English disguise of Bonner’s treatise. It 
cannot be ignored any ].nger. The treatise itself read side by side with 
the Constans Defensio proves the latter’s dependence upon the former. 
(The text of the 1613 published edition of the Constans Defensio is the 
verbatim text of the two manuscript copies at Cambridge and Oxford.) 

The question as to the identity of ‘Richard Bonner’ seems to remain 
open, especially as apart from Bucer’s address to ‘Richarde charissime’, 
hardly anything is known about a person of that name.’ Perhaps it is 
a pseudonym. 


' My quotations are from the Paris edition of 1549. 

? ‘Rycharde Bonner’ concludes his letter to Cranmer: ‘Your obedyent 
Diocesen and dayly orator Rycharde Bonner’ (op. cit., p. A 8”). 

> Cp. Letters & Papers Henry VIII, Addenda, vol. i, pt. i, no. 670: ‘John 
Savage Priest’ (1529). Cp. also the article in D.N.B. s.v. ‘Bonner’. 
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In the Constans Defensio the central part is given to the discussion on 
the Eucharist. The index shows that out of the 143 chapters of the work 
a good 40 chapters (chapters 66-107) are devoted to the Eucharist; 
Bonner in his treatise drew mainly in his choice of excerpts from 
chapters 69~70~74~75 and chapters 77-80. It can be said that roughly 
one-quarter of the treatise is a translation of parts of these chapters of 
the Constans Defensio.' As the Constans Defensio replies to each criticism 
of the Antididagma, quoting verbatim, Bonner’s treatise has thus 
occasionally a verbatim translation of a paragraph from the Antidi- 
dagma. The criticisms are rendered in Bonner’s translation as ‘argu- 
ments’, put into the mouth either of the ‘Pope’ or of an imaginary 
“Thou’.? For example, 

‘But for an excuse of this cloked holynesse, the Pope sayeth further: it 
can be none abuse, nor anye evell thyng, what so euer is, of good deuotion, 
done to the honoure of God and to the hauynge of hys sacramentes in 
hygher reuerence’ (Bonner, op. cit., p. G 7%). 

Caeterum, quicquid in Dei honorem ad honorificam et dignam con- 
servationem Sacramentorum, devotione Christiana impeditur, nequit 
profecto esse malum . . . (Antididagma, p. 67”). 

‘In thys sacrament there is presente the bodye and bloude of Christe: 
therfore oughte we to wourshyppe it wyth handes and knees whether we 
do strengthé our fayth by the corporall receyuynge of it, or no’ (Bonner, 
op. cit., p. E 4—-E 4”). 

Cum Christus seipsum in Sacramento praesentem exhibeat, semper 
fuit in Ecclesia observatum, ut ipse tanquam vere praesens cum genu- 
flexione, reverentissime summaque attentione, in spiritu et veritate 
ibidem adoretur (Antididagma, p. 66"). 

‘But to this the Pope hathe sayde: the water of baptisme ought not to 
haue so muche honoure done vnto it, as the sacrament of the bodye and 
blod of Christ both bycause Christe is not naturally and substancially in 
that water, and also bicause there is no suche chaunge of that water into 
the bodye and blod of Christ as there is in the breade which hath bene at 
the holy souper’ (Bonner, op. cit., p. G 1’). Cp. with Antididagma, p. 67. 

Bonner’s treatise conveys a clear picture of the arguments on the Sacra- 
ment, alike liturgical, practical, doctrinal, and historical, current on the 
eve of the birch of the English Liturgy. It provides a contemporaneous 
commentary on sixteenth-century eucharistic teaching and practice. The 
religious climate of the treatise is that of the Exhortations of the Office 
of Holy Communion, which is the less surprising as these seem to have 
been influenced by the Cologne Reform. The main topics of the treatise 
deal with the nature and effect of the Sacrament, comparing it also with 


! Cp. Additional Note, pp. 109-10. 
2 The ‘Pope’-arguments: Bonner, op. cit., Eg-E4’; E8’; F8; G1’; G2-G2"; 
H2; H6; Iz’. The “Thou’-arguments: F4; F5; G6"; I1; 13’. 
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the Sacrament of Holy Baptism. (The similarity of thought here with 
Cranmer is remarkable.)' It is stated that no Mass should be allowed 
without communicants, that no communicant should be present without 
receiving the Sacrament, and also that reservation of the Blessed Sacra- 
ment tends towards ‘false’ devotion, in making the Sacrament a “Looking 
Glass’ and ‘Gazing Stock’. Administration of the Sacrament in both 
kinds is advocated, the right attitude and preparation for the receiving of 
the Sacrament are stressed. The purely dynamic, ‘receptive’ view of the 
Sacrament is to characterize the sacramental conception so repeatedly 
found in the many writings of the Reformers; a conception which sees 
the only efficacy of the Sacrament in the personal reception by faith of 
the administered (in usu) Sacrament, ignoring, if not denying, any 
significant permanent relation established in a consecration prayer 
between the dominical words and the elements of Bread and Wine. It 
neither allows change of the elements through consecration, nor any 
virtue attached to the elements after consecration (extra usum), apart 
from administration, consequently doubting an intrinsic virtue of 
the Blessed Sacrament reserved.* The Sacrament has its efficacy in 
this present interchange between the consecrated elements and the 
communicant, spiritually in the heart of the communicant, not to be 
adored as an object of worship constituted by the act of consecration. 
As the efficacy of the Sacrament is under discussion, unrelated to the 
validity of the Sacrament in the rite, an unbalanced attitude towards 
adefinition of the Real Presence in the Eucharist remains all along. To 
Bonner (or, if we prefer it, to the Constans Defensio) Christ offers and 
presents himself freely in the Sacrament that ‘we might receive the free 
remission of our sins’. Therefore any objective presence of Christ in the 
Sacrament, apart from having relation to the communicant, or any 
devotion to the Host, is to Bonner and the Reformers a falsification of the 
meaning of Christ’s institution and command to his disciples. Only in 
the administration and reception of the Sacrament can there be to them 
a fleeting devotion to Christ offering and presenting himself to us. The 
serious discussion of what effects the virtue or validity and efficacy of 
the Sacrament—i.e. a prayer of consecration or a mere repetition of the 
dominical words (like the Baptismal Formula), also of the ex opere 
operato doctrine so seriously and well defended in the Antididagma, has 
some bearing here as well. But we see here how Bonner made his own 

' Cp. Writings and Disputation of Thomas Cranmer . . . relative to the Sacra- 
ment of the Lord’s Supper (Parker Society, 1844), pp. 180 and 181, with Bonner’s 
treatise, pp. Gr’-G4’. 

? A survey of the history of Reservation in the Constans Defensio (chapter 80) 


provides Bonner with the largest part of translated extracts (Bonner, op. cit., 
K7-L6"). 
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choice of material for translation from certain chapters of the Constans 
Defensio, suiting his own order and his own sequence of thought. 

The focal point of eucharistic theology is the sacramental presence of 
Christ in relation to the consecration, to the sacred elements, or to the 
faithful recipient. That this is the central debate of the age is obvious 
not only in Bonner’s treatise, but also in the controversy between 
Cologne Protestant and Catholic and in the labours of the Council of 
Trent, which was also formulating its pronouncements and precise theo- 
logy of doctrinal terms at the time of the Edwardine Prayer Books.' The 
basic problem in all these eucharistic discussions is that of the nature 
of the Sacrament: What constitutes consecration, and whether the Sacra- 
ment has validity in virtue of its consecration by the words of institution, 
or has a purposive efficacy in the use of the sacred elements in Com- 
munion, or whether it is sacer panis by virtue of consecration, even apart 
from its use by the faithful communicant;? whether Christ’s presence 
is constituted by Epiclesis or by canonical prayer of consecration ? 

The Antididagma launched its strongest attack against the Cologne 
Reform work on this point: An sine prece canonica Ecclesiae consecretur 
Sacramentum (op. cit., pp. 100 ff.). It finds its answer in the Constans 
Defensio in the chapter De Consecratione Sacramentorum (op. cit., 
chapter cii, pp. 319 ff.). This was also the crux in Cranmer’s eucharistic 
theology.’ It was also raised by Bonner in his letter to Bucer, as already 


' Cp. in this context B. J. Kidd’s recently republished The Later Medieval 
Doctrine of the Eucharistic Sacrifice (London, S.P.C.K., 1958), and E. C. 
Ratcliff “The English Usage of Eucharistic Consecration 1548-1662’ (Theology, 
June and July 1957). Robert Isaac Wilberforce, The Doctrine of the Holy Eucharist 
(London, 1854, 3rd ed.); Darwell Stone, History of the Doctrine of the Holy Eu- 
charist (1909), and other commentators on the subject, and the Anglican Prayer 
Book are essential to give the right setting to Bonner’s and Bucer’s work. 

? Cp. Antididagma, op. cit., p. 73: Caeterorum multi sunt mortui, sicut et hodie 
multi moriuntur, qui sacramentum solum, et non sacramentivirtutem de altari accipiunt. 

* Cp. question 4 of the ten questions of the Questionnaire submitted to the 
great majority of the bishops of both Provinces, most probably in 1548: Wherein 
consisteth the Mass by Christ’s Institution? Cranmer’s reply to the question is 
significant in its bareness, especially when contrasted and compared with the 
answers of other bishops. Cranmer simply states: ‘the Mass by Christ’s Institu- 
tion, consisteth in those things which be set forth in the evangelists, Mat. 26, 
Mark 14, Luke 22, 1 Cor. 10 and 11.’ (See Gilbert Burnet, The History of the 
Reformation of the Church of England (Oxford, 1829), U, pt. ii, pp. 199 ff.; 
Gregory Dix, The Shape of the Liturgy (1943), pp. 640 ff.) Here we have ina 
nutshell the problem as it presented itself to Cranmer. Though he might give 
way as toa fuller and more explicit prayer in connexion with the dominical words 
at consecration, he felt that their recital was sufficient in itself for the validity 
and efficacy of consecration. It is worth while to remember this in all! further 
stages of the history of the Anglican prayer of consecration, though we ought not 
to deceive ourselves as if the question was there and then settled for Cranmer 
once and for all. 
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stated here (above, p. 98). It must have come as a shock to Cranmer to 
read in the Antididagma: 


Hic postulat necessitas vt indicemus vehementer prorsus insaniam esse, quod 
nunc arbitramur se consecrare Sacramentum corporis & sanguinis Christi, 
sine catholica prece, quem canonem appellamus, & absque inuocatione nominis 
diuini super dona proposita, sed tantum recitatione seu lectione verborum 
Pauli. 1. corinth. 11 (Antididagma, op. cit., fol. 100). 


Cranmer knew the Antididagma, for he quotes it in his manuscript 
commonplace book. Did the English Primate, who so liberally had 
made use of part of the Cologne reform work (e.g. in the Baptismal 
Offices), refrain from making the same wide use for the Anglican rite of 
the altar, because of this criticism? Is the Prayer of Consecration in the 
English Liturgy influenced by the Antididagma in its view that an In- 
vocation is necessary in such a prayer? Did Cranmer feel called upon to 
abandon the position of the Cologne reform work, and therewith his 
own conviction, so dearly adhered to so far? In the Consultation it is 
distinctly stated with reference to the Consecration: 


... let the priest sing the words of the Lord’s Supper. . . . Our Lord, 
the night in which he was delivered. ... But these words must be sung 
of the priest with great reverence, and plainly, that they may be well 
understood of all men. . . . For the whole substance of this Sacrament is 
contained in these words. And it consisteth altogether in the true under- 
standing, and faith of these words, that the Sacrament be wholesomely 
administered and received (Consultation, first edition, London, 1547, fol. 
Ffvi-Ffvi’, in modern spelling). 


For the whole substance of this Sacramert is contained in these words . . ., 
astatement which must have roused familiar memories in Cranmer, yet 
now so severely criticized by the Antididagma.' It must have caused 
the Primate to reconsider his opinion as expressed at the same time in the 
Questionnaire, already mentioned. It may have induced him to insert the 
Invocation and to retain a prayer of consecration in the English Liturgy. 


' Cp. especially Antididagma, op. cit., p. 107: Quod vero maxime omnium 
horrendum est, confingitur & instituitur .. . ex proprio sensu nova quaedam Missa, 
in qua nulla fit consecratio cum invocatione nominis divini, ita ut necesse sit totum 
populum ..., ubi ad hanc doctrinam suscipiendam fuerit adactus, crudelissime & 
impie privari vero corpore & sanguine Christi .... Compare also p. 101 verso: Jam 
vero qui canonem non habent, nec Deum invocant, nec verba ad dona proposita 
dirigunt, ac proinde non consecrant, sed legunt tantum historica Apostoli Pauli 
verba, quibus narrat institutionem Christi . .. quomodo dici queat istos consecrare? 
Cp. also p. 100-100 verso: the comparison with the recitation of the words of 
institution of baptism as recorded in the Gospel as a recital of a purely historical 
character, unless the priest does not at the same time pronounce ‘essentialis 
baptizandi formae verba: Ego te baptizo, in nomine’; without this formula, he 
‘nec fungatur legatione pro Christo . . . sed rem gestam recitet tantum.’ 
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it may be argued that the existence of the prayer of consecration in 1549 
was an intentional departure from the Cologne Rite, a concession of a 
guilty conscience in the face of the indictment by the Roman Chapter of 
Cologne. Cranmer’s Note Books provide good evidence of the impor- 
tance he attached to the statements of the Antididagma, showing that he 
had carefully studied the reply to the ‘heedless suggestions of Herman 
and Bucer’, referring ‘with manifest marks of approval to the words of 
the Chapter in their Antididagma’.' But this was one more reason for the 
continental Reformers to allay Cranmer’s doubts of the soundness of 
the Cologne Rite by acquainting him with the Constans Defensio; the 
attempted vindication of the Cologne Reform work. And therefore 
Bonner’s treatise incorporating whole sections of the Constans Defensio 
in English translation is a deliberate attempt to preserve that precious 
relation between Canterbury and Cologne, so severely imperilled by the 
Antididagma. 

In this context the Reformers like to compare the simple recital of the 
dominical words as constituting consecration with the Baptismal 
formula Baptizo te . . . as constituting the validity of Baptism,? in sup- 
port of their view that no consecration prayer is necessary. The Anti- 
didagma has again much to say about this idea of the Reformers. Both 
the passage in the Antididagma and the reply to it by the Constans 
Defensio find a deserved place in Bonner’s translation. 

It has been suggested that the intention of Bonner’s work was to 
acquaint Cranmer with the reply to the Antididagma. The further 
question now arises whether this little work may not have an intimate 
relation to the language of the Prayer Book and even an immediate in- 
fluence upon it. Examination of the Exhortations discloses an affinity of 
phraseology, which is not simply explained by the assertion that 
Bonner and the Exhortations share the verbose character of religious 
admonitions so dear to the Reformers. The definite statements with 
regard to practising a devout attitude towards the reserved Sacrament 
add another strong argument to suggest at least a link between Bonner, 
passages of the Exhortations, and the episcopal Injunctions of the time. 
Therefore a similarity of certain passages in Bonner and the Prayer 
Book Office of Holy Communion, &c., may not be set aside too easily 
as just coincidental. , 

The rubric in the Communion of the Sick, 1549: ‘But yf any man 
eyther by reason of extremitie . . .’ (virtually identical with 1552) bears 
close resemblance to a similar passage in Bonner’s treatise: 


’ C.Q.R. xxxi (1891), p. 437. 
2 Cp. pp. 101 and 103 above; and Bonner, op. cit., pp. G1¥ to G4’. 
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Rubric 1552 
But yfany man either by reason of ex- 
tremitie of syckenes, . . . or for lacke 
of company to receyue with him, 
or by any other iust impediment, 
do not receyue the Sacrament of 
Christes body and bloud; then the 
Curate shal instruct him, that yf he 
do truly repent him of his synnes, 
and stedfastly beleue that Jesus 
Christ hath suffred death upon the 
crosse for him, and shed his bloud 
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Bonner, p. 13 

But yf it shoulde so chaunce that 
this ordynaunce of receyuynge the 
sacra. one with another in com- 
mune, could not so be kept for 
lacke of tyme, and persones con- 
ueniente, than maye the ministre 
dyspence w this ordinaunce in time 
of necessities, and preferre the suc- 
couringe of the sycke mannes con- 
science, before the obseruing of any 
outwarde ceremonye. 








for his redempcion, earnestly re- 
membring the benefites he hath 
therby, and geuing him heartie 
thanks therfore; he doeth eate and 
drinke the body and bloude of our 
Sauiour Christ, profytably to his 
soules health, althoughe he doe not 
receyue the Sacrament with hys 
mouth. 


The doctrinal import of this rubric is partly contained in the com- 
paratively ancient direction: ‘Unless there is probable fear of vomiting 
or other irreverence, in which case the priest may say to the sick man: 
Brother, in this case true faith and a good will are sufficient for thee: 
only believe, and thou hast eaten.’' But the 1549 rubric goes much 
farther; the nearest parallel to be found has been so far that quoted by 
Brightman from the Brandenburg Order.’ 

When comparing passages of the Exhortations with Bonner’s treatise, 
the paragraph in the first Exhortation in the 1552 Prayer Book (and 
since 1662 omitted in the Exhortation, which is now the second) invites 
comment: ‘Which thing ye shal doe, if ye stande by as gazers and 
lookers on them that doe communicate, and be not partakers of the 


™ Cp. William Maskell, Monumenta Ritualia Ecclesiae Anglicanae (1846), vol. i, 
p. 89: ‘et nisi de vomitu vel alia irreverentia probabiliter timeatur: in quo casu 
dicat sacerdos infirmo: Frater, in hoc casu sufficit tibi vera fides, et bona voluntas: 
tantum crede, et manducasti.’ 

2 F.E. Brightman, The English Rite (London, 1915), vol. i, p. cxxvi: ‘Auff den 
fall aber, so ein krancker des Priesters vnd hochw. Sacraments begeret, vnd in 
der eyl nicht haben mocht, So sollen die Prediger offtmals das volck vnterrichten, 
wie in solchen néten, seine negste verwandten, nachbarn, vnd sonst einer den 
andern trésten, vnd guts vorsagen sol, Vnd das nicht desterminder, ob sie das 
hochw. Testament Christi, nach gehabtem fleiss nicht bekommen kénnen, gleich- 
wol darumb nicht verzagen, sondern den worten, der zusage des Herrn festiglich 
glauben, darauff vertrawen, vnd es also geistlich geniessen, Vnd sich damit in 
des Herrn hende befehlen sollen.’ 
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same yourselues’, &c. (Everyman edition, op. cit., p. 382.)' This long 
clause condemning non-communicating attendance was omitted in 1662, 
because it had then become a custom for non-communicants to retire, 
But the insistence on communicating displayed in the Exhortation is 
characteristic of the Reformers’ attitude towards eucharistic practice, 
Passages bearing upon it in Bonner’s treatise (translated from the 
Constans Defensio) may again seem to have inspired the wording of the 
1552 Exhortation, especially with so highly technical terms as gazers 
and lookers on, which we find again in the Episcopal Injunctions later 
on. (Spectaculum is the Latin for the English rendering gazing stock.) 

In Bonner’s treatise we find not only the same attitude towards the 
Blessed Sacrament, but encounter for the first time the terms looking 
glass and gazing stock, which we find in the paragraph of the Exhortation, 
and from then onward repeatedly in episcopal Injunctions and Articles 
of Visitation. The last paragraph of Article XXV of the 39 Articles is 
also dictated by the same reflections. To term the Sacrament, when 
adored or worshipped without Communion, a Looking Glass or Gazing 
Stock, reveals a change in the interpretation of the Eucharist: a change 
from the adoration or worship at the Mass of Christ’s presence on 
the altar in the Sacrament, to the reception of the Sacrament in the use 
of it at the Communion, the faithful communicant accepting it in the 
administration of the Sacrament. The way towards it had been paved in 
England by the publication of the Order of the Communion (1548), in 
which, though the Communion was still so to say an appendix to the Mass, 
the first step of changing the Mass into the Communion as the centre of 
the service, had been taken. 

The following few quotations from the first Exhortation in the Second 
Prayer Book and from Bonner may serve to illustrate the similarity in 
sentiment: 


And whereas ye offend god so sore worthy reprofe & punishement for 
in refusing this holy Banquet, I a trewe christen to be present at 


’ Cp. The First and Second Prayer Books of King Edward The Sixth (Every- 
man’s Library, No. 448, London, reprinted 1932). 

? Cp. for looking glass, Bonner, op. cit., H 4; L 6; for gazing stock, op. cit., 
H 8’, L 6; for looking and not receiving, op. cit., A’7, D 3’, E 6", F 6, H 6. Cp. 
W. H. Frere, Visitation -1rticles, ii, p. 273: 22, Item, that the Sacraments are 
instituted of Christ to be used, and not to be gazed upon . . . (Hooper’s Articles 
for Glos. and Worcs. Diocese, 1551-2). 26, Item, that which is spoken of the 
Sacraments, that they were not instituted for a spectacle or wondering-stock ... 
—see also Frere, op. cit., iii, p. 65: ‘Sacramentum Eucharistiae neque ex usu 
primitivae ecclesiae aut servabatur, aut circumferebatur, vel elevabatur ut 
adoraretur’ (The Interpretations of the Bishops, 1560-1). Cp. with it the correspond- 
ing chapters of the Constans Defensio, especially chapter lxix: De Veneratione, 
propositione & circumportatione sacramenti. 
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admonishe, exhorte, and beseche 
you, that unto this unkindnes ye 
wyll not adde any more.—Which 
thing ye shal doe, if ye stande by as 
gazers and lokers on them that doe 
communicate, and be not partakers 
of the same yourselues." 


It is said unto all: Take ye and... 
With what face then, or with what 
countenance shal ye hear these 
words? What wil this be els but a 
neglecting, a despysing and mock- 
ing of the Testament of Christ? 
Wherefore, rather then ye should 
so doe, depart ye hence and geue 
place to them that be godly dis- 
posed (Everyman ed., pp. 383-4). 
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the souper of the lorde, and not to 


receyue the sacrament.— 
. is manyfestly agaynst the 


coémaidement of Christ, to make a 
gasynge stocke of the sacrament & 


not to receiue it.” 


...toall them... is spoké . . . : take, 
eate: .. . Now to be present at the 
speakyng of these wordes & to geue 
no credence y Christ doth offre & 
presét vnto vs in them... . is surely 
worthy to be reproued in a christé 
ma (Bonner, K 7). 


A few more comparisons may show that the tenor of the Exhortations 
is very much like that of Bonner’s treatise, which underlines the state- 
ment in so many commentaries on the Prayer Book, that the phraseo- 
logy of the Exhortations seemed to have been inspired (dictated?) by 
the Consultation and Martin Bucer;? and may we add now by the 
Constans Defensio in Bonner’s treatise? 


Ye knowe how greuouse and un- 
kynde a thing it is, when a man hath 
prepared a riche feaste, decked his 
table with al kinde of prouision, so 
that there lacketh nothing but the 
geastes to sit down: and yet they 
which be called, without any cause 
most unthankefully refuse to come. 
Which of you, in such a case, would 
not be moued? Who would not 
thynke a great injury and wrong 
done unto him? (Everyman ed., 
pp. 382-3). 


If any man saye, I am a greuous 
sinner, and therefore afraied to 
come: wherefore then doe you not 
repent and amend? When god 


For as it is very vnmete & worthye 
great reprofe, as holy Chrisostome 
saieth, to be called of a right gra- 
cyouse lorde for to come vnto a 
costly and precyous feast, and yet 
when thou commest vnto it not to 
proue of the meate and drynke that 
is set before the, so muste it nedes 
be worthy great reprofe to be called 
of thy lorde and sauiour, and that 
to } feastfull eatynge of his most 
precyous body and blode, and yet 
not to proue ones of it (Bonner, 


L i). 


And yf thou sayest } art not at all 
tymes worthy to receyue it when 
thou art at it, so do I aunswer y 
againe, that thou art not worthy thé 


' Everyman ed., pp. 383. 
? Bonner, K 7 and H7. 


3 Cp. Brightman, op. cit., i, pp. lxxiv ff. 


calleth you, be you not ashamed to 
saye you will not come? (p. 383). 
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to be present at it neither . . . (K 7”) 
—He that is not mete to receiue the 
sacrament, is neither mete wyth the 
churche to praye nor ones to be- 
holde the sacrament. But he shall 
do penance fyrst, and then come 
vnto the table of the lorde whé he 
fyndeth hym selfe mete to receyue 
the holy sacrament also. (L 2”). 

. . it was worthy reprofe, to be 
present at the holy souper, and not 
to receyue the sacrament together 
. . - (Bonner, L 5’).' 


The insistence of the Exhortations on repentance, amendment of life, 
&c., is also found in Bonner’s treatise, when he deals with the ‘honours 
due’ unto the Sacrament. St. Paul’s warning in his Epistle to receive the 
Sacrament worthily is the introduction to the first Exhortation in the 
1549 Prayer Book (Everyman ed., pp. 214 ff.), it also serves as intro- 


duction to the right approach to the Sacrament in Bonner (D 2f). 
Is the following passage of the Constans Defensio (p. 349) the source 
for the similar passage in the second Exhortation of 1549? 


‘.... Hortatur enim ut unusquisque 
ea peccata, quae conscientiam suam 
praecipue sollicitant et gravant, 
hoc est, quae adhuc illi adhaerent, 
ministro detegat, ab eoque consilium 
solatiumque quaerat.’ 


And yf there bee any of you, whose 
conscience is troubled and greued 
in any thing, lackyng comforte or 
counsaill, let him come to me, or to 
some other dyscrete and learned 
prieste, taught in the law of God... 





(Everyman ed., p. 217). 


Bonner not only finds material for his own little treatise in the chapters 
concerning the Eucharist in the Constans Defensio, but finds it also a 
heaven-sent gift to introduce Cranmer to the reply to the Antididagma 
in the disguise of his treatise. This treatise and Bonner’s letter to Bucer 
on the burning question of Consecration provide a hitherto unknown 
interesting link between the Anglican Liturgy and the Cologne 
Reformation. The question remains: had Bonner hoped to sway the 
Archbishop in his indecision, which Cranmer seems to have entertained 
when reading the criticisms to the Cologne Reform work, which he once 
had so much cherished? 

Bonner draws attention to Bucer’s work, which otherwise seems to 
have suffered the fate of oblivion. The Constans Defensio should have 
a place among the important theological works of the period of the 


? Cp. also Everyman ed., p. 383, with Bonner, L 5’ and L 2-L 3. 
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Reformation, with its mature attitude towards the vital doctrinal and 
ecclesiastical uses of the time. C. Hope 


ADDITIONAL NOTE 
The chapter-headings of the Constans Defensio are as follows (page 
references are to the printed 1613 edition; the headings are the same in 
both the Bodleian and Cambridge manuscripts, though neither manu- 
script has chapter-numberings, these being an innovation of the printed 
edition) : 
lxix De Veneratione, propositione & circumportatione sacra- 
menti, pp. 214-15. 
Ixx De vero cultu ac veneratione Christi Domini in hoc 
sacramento, pp. 215-26. 
lxxiv Quatenus Ecclesia Christi potestatem habeat in S. Coena 
ordinandi, moderandi & dispensandi, pp. 233-42. 
Ixxv De spirituali & sacramentali sumptione Sacramenti, 
PP. 244-7. 
Ixxvi De communione apud Missam, pp. 247-8. 
Ixxvii Utrum Missae sine communicantibus celebrari debeant, 
pp. 248-51. 
Ixxix Utrum in una & eadem congregatione, plures quam una 
Missa simul celebrari debeant, pp. 254-6. 
lxxx Utrum reprehensibile sit sacrae Coenae interesse, non ta- 
men simul communicare. Et responsio ad eandem sumpta 
ex scripturis & Sanctis Patribus, pp. 256-62. 


Apart from these chapters, made use of by Bonner, the whole range of the 
chapters dealing with the Eucharist proves of great interest, e.g. chapter cii 
(pp. 319 ff.) De Consecratione Sacramentorum, the chapters on the Canon 
of the Mass, on Sacrifice, on the ‘four oblations’,' on de opere operato 
(chapter ci), &c. 


The following parallel table shows Bonner’s treatise with the parallel 
passages, which he used for his translation: 


Bodleian MS. 1613 
Bonner Constans Defensio C. Def. Best. Verantw. 1545 
A vi f. 186 230 133” 
Bi 173” 215 123” 
B iii 174” 216 124 
B iv’ 175 216 124” 
E iv 175” 218 125 
E vii 176 218 sq. 125” 


' Cp. Constans Defensio, op. cit., De quatuor partibus Missae, doctrina, grati- 
arum actione, oratione, & perceptione Sacramentorum, c. \xxxvii; De prima oblatione 
in Missa, panis & vini, c. lxxxviii; De secunda oblatione, Gratiarum actionis & 
orationis, c. Ixxxix; De tertia oblatione in Missa, nempe Christi Domini, c. xcv; De 
quarta oblatione in Missa, c. xcvii; also the chapters on sacrifice, chapters lxxxiii-— 
Ixxxvi. 
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Bodleian MS. 1613 
Bonner Constans Defensio C. Def. Best. Verantw. 1545 
E viii’ 177 218 sq. 125 sq. 
F i’ sq. 177 sq. 218 sq. 125 sq. 
G iv 180 223 128 
G vii-viii 183” 227 sq. 132 
H ii 189 234 136 
H iv’ 190% 235 137 
H vii 197” sq. 244 142” 
H viii-+ viii" 198 245 142 sq. 
li 199” 246 143” 
I iii sq. 202 248 sq. 145” 
I v’-K vw’ 204-207" 251 sq. 147 sq. 
K vii-L iii 207-209 256 sq. 150 sq. 
L iiiY-L vi 209%—2117 258 sq. 150 sq. 


REFORMATION WITHOUT TARRYING 
FOR THEOLOGY 


Tue following comment on The New Cambridge Modern History, 
Volume II, The Reformation 1520-1559 (ed. G. R. Elton),' is not a 
review of this useful historical symposium; rather it is intended to 
draw attention to the implications for theological study today of the 
way in which religious belief in the sixteenth century is used or ignored 
in this volume. There is not space here to develop the themes to be 
raised, but they may suffice—through the example of this book—to 
point out briefly the way in which the practice of what may be described 
as historical positivism is affecting the writing of the history of the 
Church and theology. 

When the Tolpuddle martyrs became a customary subject, some 
decades ago, for a question in School Certificate papers in modern 
history, the long-developing change of emphasis in the interpretation 
of European history had become apparent at the beginner’s stage of 
historical studies. First, economic history, then, more recently, socio- 
logical and anthropological studies in the universities, have borne their 
fruit in our time, which sees fully established an historical tradition that 
the mainsprings of men’s actions are economic and political. With this 
tradition is associated the rejection of historical interpretation in favour 
of the analysis of a political or economic situation. An ideology (now a 
vogue word as a pejorative) whether Marxist or Christian is avoided by 
the majority of writers, and those who do not avoid one are regarded 
as old-fashioned or muddled. For instance, to take Protestantism for 


* Cambridge University Press, 1958. 37s. 6d. 
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anted as an enlightening and invigorating movement in history, as 
did Macaulay, Michelet, Ranke, and Froude, is no longer thought to 
be desirable or even possible. For today it is not Protestantism as a 
belief or a moral force that is seen to be significant; rather the signi- 
ficance of it is regarded as being found in the pattern of power which 
lay behind it. It would appear that now it is necessary for the historian 
to be pragmatic and to confine his discussion to what caused economic 
or political change. It is assumed that the pattern which will emerge 
from this pragmatic discussion will depend upon the writer’s sensi- 
bility, or upon his sense of reality in so far as this is stimulated by the 
materialistic interests of our time which are concerned with power and 
its manipulation. This attitude contrasts with that of Leopold von 
Ranke, who wrote in the beginning of his History of the Reformation: 
‘Religious truth must have an outward and visible representation, in 
order that the State may be perpetually reminded of the origin and end 
of our earthly existence.’ While he qualified this by affirming the rights 
of the State to the development of national character and culture 
(thereby showing his preoccupation with the characteristically German 
philosophy of culture and nationalism), yet the modern historian dare 
hardly smile when his own setting aside of religious values leaves him 
at last with only a collection of data about men’s political and economic 
circumstances, and no articulation of the relation of these to men’s 
thought and aspirations. Moreover, when Ranke said, ‘I do not conceal 
from myself the great difficulty of this undertaking: but with God’s 
help, I will endeavour to accomplish it’, he was not being pompous or 
hypocritical; he was stating that humility and courage would be the 
resources for the conduct of his work. Compare this with that historical 
positivism of our time which removes belief in God from relation to 
human effort in history, since what God does is unknowable, and what 
men think that they think about God is unintelligible. Here humility 
is lost, and in place of the courage which seeks understanding we are 
given no more than knowledgeable comment. (Mr. A. L. Rowse in 
The England of Elizabeth, p. 387, can write ‘[of the] sterile and stulti- 
fying org: of doctrine and theory, of what men think that they 
think’, and, gixteenth century is full of the endless fooleries of 
disputes about Bain even more senseless—since they were largely 
over things by definition unknowable—than the theories of Marxism 
in our time’.) 

The New Cambridge Modern History, The Reformation, after an intro- 
ductory chapter surveying the period, gives Chapters III to IX to the 
discussion of religious movements, the remaining twelve chapters deal 
mainly with those aspects of world history in the sixteenth century which 
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relate to the European history of the time. After the Introduction there 
appears as the first chapter of the history of the Reformation an admirable 
account, by masters in their fields, of economic change seen in terms 
of ‘Agriculture’ and “The Greatness of Antwerp’. On the first page of 
this chapter there is a footnote: ‘In view of the fact that nothing on this 
subject appeared in volume one it was thought advisable to make this 
chapter a general introductory survey of changes in agrarian structure,’ 
Agreed that in a work of this nature each chapter is a monograph in 
its own right, and that it would be irrelevant to speculate from this 
footnote upon the method of planning The New Cambridge Modern 
History as a whole—but consider the implication of the placing of this 
chapter to begin the history of the Reformation so that we are taken 
directly from the trade on the Scheldt to «he succeeding chapter which 
begins ‘Quidam, nomine Martin Luther’. This has the merit of suggest- 
ing how the matter stands: for the implication could well be that the 
spiritual fervour and intellectual excitement of the age may be regarded 
as no more than an interlude when compared with the significance of 
the study of economic change and its political consequences. The 
Tolpuddle Martyrs have received their reward! 

It may help us to see more deeply into the implications of this 
approach when we note the sentence (pp. 461-2) where the editor of 
the volume is writing of Machiavelli, whose ‘... clear realization of 
the problem of power and how to preserve it, his very refusal to erect 
a system or impose a moral, raise him above those comfortable writers 
who repeat with unction the conventional nonsense of the past and 
profess to know and teach what is right’. Granted that such ‘comfortable 
writers’ are complacent fellows and that it is true that in writing history 
we must always be aware of the nature of power and its use; yet we 
must also inquire of the man who exercises power, not only by what 
means he exercises it, but also for an explanation of what he thinks he 
is doing. Machiavelli ‘refused to point a moral or erect a system’, but 
he was interested in how one set about living, particularly in the context 
of north Italian society; his answer was not merely a description of 
the nature of power alone, it included a consideration of the ends for 
which power can be used. Surely when a powerful and intelligent man 
exercises power he wants to know what the ends should be, as well as 
the possibility of attaining them. For example, when Charles V developed 
his complex political and military strategy he saw it not merely as the 
exercise of power, but as the means to justifiable ends, one of which 
was the restoration of unity in the Church. And Charles intended unity 
to mean something which could be defined and visible and which was 
desirable for the good of others besides himself. We do not understand 
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either the growth of the Counter-Reformation or the policy of Charles V 
unless we understand this. Again, it is a facile way of escaping the prob- 
lem of what the Tudors Henry VIII and Elizabeth thought they were 
doing with the Church by saying that the father could not think and 
that his daughter was a politique, when Henry and Elizabeth did not 
consider themselves to be indifferent to religious experience or religious 
truth. To treat them as if they were is a modern habit based apparently 
on the assumption that religious opinions are no more than rationaliza- 
tions of political or economic motives. 

However, where the religious leaders on the Continent are concerned 
in this volume, historians who have obtained distinction in the field 
of the theology and ecclesiastical history of the Reformation have been 
invited to write on them. But there appears to be some inhibition in 
discussing theology in these chapters. There is less matter here on 
theological themes than there was in the appropriate volume of the old 
Cambridge Modern History, even when allowance is made for the larger 
scale of that work. In the new work (with one exception, to be referred 
to later) the theology is given with a concise allusiveness that may 
convey little to the inexpert, and even this is not articulated with 
changes in the outward pattern of the Church’s life, and the consequent 
changes in society. The general effect of the volume is to suggest that 
the several chapters on the Reformation in the Church are present 
because they could not be ignored, but that they need not be regarded 
as essential to the understanding of the development of the society of 
that time. In view of this it would seem reasonable to try to discover 
from the editor’s introductory chapter both the principles for the inter- 
pretation of the age of the Reformation, and also the means of relating 
what men believed to what they did. These things are certainly adum- 
brated there, but not much more. The age is described as ‘passionate, 
partisan, and narrow’—but what revolutionary age is not? Moreover, 
we want to know more clearly what the age was being passionate and 
narrow about. The editor says: “The fundamental intellectual attitude 
of the Reformation involved the doctrine of a decline from an ideal in 
the past and a devoted attachment to theology and ecclesiology at the 
expense of other studies. The Reformation was conservative, even back- 
ward-looking, in thought: since it was avowedly intent on restoring a 
lost condition it could hardly be anything else.’ This is useful, for it 
shows that the Reformation was not merely the getting rid of abuses in 
the Church by revolt against papal authority—an error of interpretation 
sedulously proposed by some parti pris ecclesiastical historians. However, 
it raises two questions: first, whether the Reformers were merely and 
consistently backward-looking, and secondly, what was the nature of 
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the myth concerning the past or primitive age of the Church to which 
the Reformers wished to return. To the first question one might reply 
that all movements in the Church seek to justify themselves by affirming 
a restoration; for the motivating events of the Christian faith lie in 
past history (sub Pontio Pilato) and their motivation carries forward to 
belief concerning the goal of history. Those movements that do not 
seek restoration either die of inanition or defy the Christian under- 
standing of history. Besides, every effort in the cultural development 
of the Western world derives from, with other things, the understanding 
of a given tradition, whether it concerns writing a poem, revising a 
legal code, changing a constitution, or requickening the faith. If this 
were not so then the development would be towards barbarism. (In any 
case the Reformers were not merely concerned with the far-distant 
apostolic age; they were aware of the immediate tradition from which 
they sprang; they knew and, further, derived something from, the 
scholastic theology in which they also found grounds for frequent 
reproach.) The second question is fundamental. Though the editor 
asserts that the Reformers sought to restore the primitive age, neither 
he nor his contributors give proper place to the description of what the 
Reformers thought of that primitive age. There are references to the 
humanists’ return ad fontes, and some occasional generalizations about 
biblical and patristic studies, but there is no satisfactory account of 
what these meant. It was this sense of renewal, of something alive and 
restored and not merely lost in the past, that had such compulsive 
power over men’s minds in the opening decades of the sixteenth century. 
It was in 1512 that the Picard humanist Jacques Lefévre, the fore- 
runner of the new biblical humanism, said to the young Guillaume 
Farel (who, unlike his master, was to become a regrettably ‘passionate, 
partisan, and narrow’ reformer): ‘Mon fils, Dieu renouvellera le monde 
et tu en seras le témoin.’ The humanist youth of an Oecolampadius, a 
Zwingli, a Calvin, a Cranmer, and of so many more, shows the forward- 
looking hope of a renewed society based on the opening up again of the 
refreshing wells of ancient truth. Awareness of this passionate hope of 
a renewal is not so obvious as it should be in this volume. Again, the 
profound disquiet in the European mind in the early sixteenth century 
which-gave a sense of urgency as well as of deep spiritual need is not 
effectively examined. That biblical humanism came as an answer to 
this need, and was so widely accepted with gratitude, is a fact attested 
by evidence at least as full and valid as that which accounts for the 
development of the Antwerp exchange. The much-derided conscience 
of Henry VIII was not altogether indifferent to biblical truth mediated 
through humanism (in this volume the ignoring of the implications of 
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this makes Henry’s actions in Church matters almost meaningless); 
and the much more consistent and generous consciences of Frederick 
of Saxony, of Margaret of Angouléme, and of so many more among 
princes, bourgeois, and peasants, knew the stimulation and consolation 
derived from the results of the new biblical studies. 

The editor describes the Bible as regarded in that age as an ‘over- 
riding authority, its interpretation carried out by attention to the text 
itself, without the intervention of the mediating Church’. Without 
further explanation this becomes an oversimplification, for this de- 
scription could include together the opposed scriptural views of a 
conservative scholar and an Anabaptist. On the contrary, the inter- 
pretation of the Bible was through the common mind of the trained 
exegetes of Europe, men who were aware of the ‘Republic of good 
letters’, who knew also that the soundest interpretation was guided by 
the Holy Spirit; and much of the confessional theology of the period 
was undertaken to show the analogy of faith by which Scripture was 
to be understood. It is not surprising, in view of his dismissal of the 
nature of biblical authority in that age, that no place is given, in the 
editor’s chapter on the English Reformation, to showing the significance 
of the achievement of the editions of the Bible in English in Henry’s 
time. Further, it is fundamental to understanding what the Reformation 
was about, to examine the difference between the forward-looking 
eagerness of the Reformers in the opening decades of the century and 
the hardening of this into a Protestant scholasticism in response to 
the impact of the Council of Trent and the Counter-Reformation. It 
will not do to argue that the Counter-Reformation and its consequences 
are reserved for the third volume. Before the political consequences 
of the Counter-Reformation were felt in the sixties its intellectual 
and spiritual energies were beginning to interlock with, and change 
the expression of, Protestant church life and theology. This is 
another example of the indifference, in planning this volume and its 
successor, to the religious thinking and needs of the men of the sixteenth 
century as contributory to the changing nature of their society. One 
might have expected from the chapter entitled ‘Intellectual ‘Tendencies’ 
that it would take up some of the points that have been mentioned 
above. But here there is no discussion of philosophical trends, and 
nothing of moment about theological themes. The disparagement 
given to the defective philological equipment of biblical scholars is 
no adequate substitute for wrestling with the minds of these men in 
order to interpret what they were doing. Besides, their philological 
knowledge was far from being defective when compared with that 
of the previous century: on the contrary, biblical studies, linguistic and 
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exegetical, achieved remarkable advances and stimulated the energies 
of all men of goodwill. 

It is curious to see a secular historian, the editor, agreeing with 
those ecclesiastical historians who suggest that theology is secondary, 
if not negligible, in the English Reformation, here described as a ‘move- 
ment neither of the spirit nor the mind’. It is agreed that the inter- 
pretation of the English Reformation must grow out of an understanding 
of ‘Tudor policy, but this taken alone does not account for those who 
were to become the Oxford martyrs or the Marian exiles—and do not 
the many volumes of the Parker Society contain something of mind and 
spirit? “The cold lucidity of Cromwell’s secular mind’ is a new view- 
point from which to see the English Reformation under Henry VIII; 
yet when this distorts the perspective so that Henry, Cranmer and 
Gardiner, Catholics and Protestants, seem to become puppets set in 
motion by that masterful and secular-minded man, then once again 
religious belief is rejected as irrelevant to what men make of their lives, 
It is confidently stated that ‘Lollardy played no part in the Reformation’: 
this old-fashioned view must owe its place here to the editor’s assump- 
tion that because it played no part in the Tudor political revolution then 
it was unimportant; whereas ‘the known men’ prepared the way for 
the reception of Protestant teaching. Scotland is totally ignored save 
for a reference to her ‘messy mediaeval politics’. Presumably the Scottish 
Reformation is going to be relegated to Volume III as a minor entail 
of the Wars of Religion. This severance of the connexion between the Pro- 
testantism of England and of Scotland distorts the understanding of both 
the English and the Scottish Reformations. The section of Chapter IV 
allotted to Calvin is confined so closely that it has not been possible to 
give that fuller analysis of what Calvin taught about the Church, its 
sacraments, its discipline, and its relation to the state which is so 
fundamental to understanding what Calvinism meant in that age. 
Calvin receives a brief five pages—excellently discussed in this small 
compass—compared with three times that number on the Anabaptists. 

To give Anabaptism so large a space is in line with the fullness and 
interest of recent research in this field. Yet in this section it is ironic 
that the ‘positivist’ historian could feel justified in his assumption that 
sometimes the ecclesiastical historian displays the special pleading 
that can arise if his own contemporary religious interests are allowed 
to colour his interpretation of the past. So far the comment has con- 
centrated on the fact that the discussion of political and economic 
motivation in history, while generally necessary to disciplined historical 
writing, has been allowed to dominate too much in this volume. It 
would therefore be a concession to those who may feel the comment is 
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being overemphazised in one direction, if the account of the Anabaptists 
is shown to exemplify the contrary error of that special pleading which 
is occasionally to be found in ‘denominational’ writing of the history 
of men’s religious aims. (This error is hardly present elsewhere in the 
volume.) In his introductory chapter the editor referred to the Ana- 
baptists as suffering ‘terrible things, but it would be to misunderstand 
the movement if we were to deny that even among its moderate expo- 
nents its social implications were revolutionary. . . . The repressive 
governments knew what they were fighting.’ Yet the author of the 
section on the Anabaptists never mentions these revolutionary social 
implications, and, further, those revolutionary Anabaptists who 
cannot be ignored by him are described as men on the fringe of this 
purely spiritual movement who were in any case driven to take the 
sword because of savage persecution by the authorities. It is in addition 
ironic that in this section «lone is there given an integrated discussion of 
theology—ironic because for the historian of theology there is little to 
discuss compared with the profound debates among Catholics and 
Protestants in that age. The Anabaptists’ doctrine of the Lord’s Supper 
was a simplification which carried it outside the range of sixteenth- 
century eucharistic theology, Catholic or Protestant, and their doctrine 
of baptism was devoid of sacramental significance. 

In conclusion, the purpose of this comment has been to suggest that 
this volume does not give a satisfactory interpretation of the relation 
of men’s religious beliefs to their personal lives and their contemporary 
society. Also the purpose has been to suggest that the work of the 
ecclesiastical historians who contributed to this volume is segregated 
from the content of the work of the other contributors, so that the 
impact of the varying forms of religious belief on how men chose to 
organize their lives in that century is evaded or lost sight of. We shall 
not understand the way men lived in the sixteenth century unless we 
learn, for example, how they thought about Christ’s presence in the 
eucharist, for this conditioned the architecture and decoration of their 
churches, as well as affecting their piety and the public discipline of 
morality through the various methods of excommunication. The 
divergent views of Catholic and Protestant on the nature of grace 
involved different views of the nature of man and his relation to God, 
and therefore different ways of justifying one’s social and political 
organization. When Protestants believed the Word of God to be the 
action of God it brought a dynamism to their lives which had its vital 
force in society, as Elizabeth and others came to know. To ignore or to 
minimize the importance of these things is to falsify the writing of 
history, BasiL HALL 
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Hebrew Bible. Edited by N. H. Snaitu. Pp. 1366. London: 
British and Foreign Bible Society, 1958. 17s. 6d. 


It is widely recognized that the ben Asher text of the Hebrew Bible 
which was standardized in the tenth century, given official recognition 
by Maimonides in the twelfth century, and printed (from a manuscript 
dated A.D. 1008) in the third edition of Kittel’s Biblia Hebraica is a purer 
representative of the Masoretic text than that of ben Chayyim which was 
first printed in 1524/5 and was derived from manuscripts not earlier 
than the fourteenth century. The editor of this edition, published by the 
British and Foreign Bible Society and printed at the Oxford University 
Press, believes that he has found a true ben Asher text in the first hand 
of certain Spanish manuscripts in the British Museum together with the 
Shem Tob manuscript. It is this text which is reproduced faithfully, 
including position of accents, in this new edition. Like its predecessor, 
the Letteris Bible (based on the ben Chayyim text), it is a plain text of 
the Hebrew Bible with the official Masoretic notes at the foot of the 
page. Unlike its predecessor, it has the Readings from the Law and the 
Prophets, the Sedarim and the Haftaroth, indicated in the margins. 
It will be seen on comparison that the text used in this edition varies 
but little from that printed in Biblia Hebraica. The agreement is so close 
as to justify the editor’s claim that he has followed a true ben Asher text. 
Altogether it is an admirable production on which editor, printers, 
and publishers are to be congratulated. A few misprints have escaped 
the vigilant eyes of the editor and will doubtless be corrected in sub- 
sequent reprints. A slightly stouter paper and wider margins would 
have been an advantage. L. H. BROCKINGTON 


Joseph en Egypte: Genése Chap. 37-50 a la lumiére des Etudes 

gyptologiques Récentes. By J. VERGOTE. Pp. xii+-220. (Orientalia 

et Biblica Lovaniensia, III.) Louvain: Publications Universi- 
taires, 1959. Belg. Fr. 160, bound Belg. Fr. 200. 


HERE is a welcome study of Gen. xxxvii-l by Professor Vergote, of 
Louvain, an Egyptologist whose contribution to the understanding of 
these chapters will be found most valuable. He breaks the story up into 
sections, giving the French translation of each section—indicating by 
the type used the common analysis into the various documents, though 
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without passing any judgement on the documentary hypothesis—and 
then appending a commentary on the section from the point of view of 
the Egyptologist, and discussing the many problems raised. Proper 
names, official titles, Egyptian words and customs, are carefully consi- 
dered and the views of other Egyptologists examined, so that the reader 
will find a valuable guide to the literature here, as well as the author’s 
own views. 

Professor Vergote makes out a strong case for the view that the 
accurate colour of the tradition shows that it is much more ancient than 
the documents in which it has come down to us, though he will be felt 
by many readers to be going too far in saying that the Mosaic authorship 
of its original form deserves consideration. Popular tradition may pre- 
serve sound historical memories without a Moses to give it form, and 
the Joseph story preserves memories of things that happened before the 
time of Moses. The reliable flavour of the tradition indicates its antiquity 
rather than its authorship. 

The biblical student will be most interested in Professor Vergote’s 
views on the period reflected in the traditions. While his primary pur- 
pose is not to discuss this, and he would doubtless recognize that an 
adequate discussion would have to range more widely than over these 
chapters of Genesis, and take account of other than Egyptological 
matters, he does here and there indicate the period which, in his view, 
seems most likely. For the career of Joseph he inclines to the eighteenth 
dynasty, perhaps under Amenhotep III or [V—a view for which the 
reviewer has argued on very different grounds from those here noted. 

The author’s learning is manifest on every page, as well as his com- 
mand of a very considerable literature, and commentators on the book 
of Genesis will find here not a little to enrich their pages. 


Das Mosebild von Heinrich Ewald bis Martin Noth. By RUDOLPH 
SMEND. Pp. viii+-80. (Beitrige zur Geschichte der Biblischen 
Exegese, no. 3.) Tiibingen: J. C. B. Mohr (Paul Siebeck), 1959. 
DM. 8.80. 


Tuis is a valuable, but highly compressed, survey of the views on Moses 
which have figured in the work of scholars from the time of Ewald to 
the present day. The author makes brief reference to writers earlier 
than Ewald, such as Eichhorn and de Wette, but his main attention is 
given to writers who fall within the period announced in his title. An 
extraordinary variety of opinions has been put forward on the historical 
value of the traditions about Moses, as well as on the nature of the work 
of Moses. The author observes that whereas the traditional view was 
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that all is historical, the ‘mythical school’ held that all save the miraculous 
is historical, de Wette held that all is unverifiable, and the pan-Baby- 
lonian school held that all is unhistorical. It is significant that whereas 
Wellhausen made the oft-quoted remark that if tradition had not 
informed us about Moses we should have had to invent him, Noth 
observes that if one had asked the contemporaries of Deborah or Gideon 
what Yahwism was, they would probably not have known. 

Of those who have recognized the historicity of Moses as a political 
leader, some have reduced his religious significance to a minimum, 
while others have gone to the other extreme and have ascribed to him 
full monotheism ; some have denied the promulgation of the Decalogue 
to him, while others have held that it was he who gave this code to 
Israel. Through all the maze ot these and a score of other problems 
which gather round the figure of Moses, Smend’s study provides an 
invaluable guide. His work is objective, in that he records views, rather 
than assesses their validity, and there is a wealth of reference to a very 
considerable literature which is listed in the bibliography at the end. 
Every scholar who embarks upon research on any aspect of the work of 
Moses will turn to this work with profit, and will be saved an immense 
amount of labour. It is not easy reading, if only by reason of its extreme 
compression, but the work that has gone into its preparation is out of all 
proportion to its length, and the interested reader will know where to 
seek fuller information on any question with which it deals. 


Das Lied Moses Deuteronomium 32 1-43 und das Lehrgedicht Asaphs 
Psalm 78 samt einer Analyse der Umgebung des Mose-Liedes. 
By Otro EIssFELDT. Pp. 54. (Berichte iiber die Verhandlungen 
der Siachsischen Akademie der Wissenschaften zu Leipzig, 
Philologisch-historische Klasse, 104, Heft 5.) Berlin: Akademie- 
Verlag, 1958. DM. 2.20. 


Tuis brief study is marked by great acuteness and originality. Eissfeldt 
first examines the Song of Moses, of which he offers a translation ac- 
companied by brief textual notes, utilizing for this purpose the frag- 
ments from Qumran Cave IV. He gives a brief review of the dates to 
which the poem has been assigned, and then argues for a much earlier 
date than has commonly been accepted. He identifies the ‘no people’ of 
Deut. xxxii. 21 with the Philistines, and ascribes the composition of the 
Song to a date in the middle of the eleventh century B.c., about a century 
later than the Song of Deborah. 

The author next similarly examines Psalm Ixxviii, again giving a full 
translation, with brief textual notes. He then discusses the date and 
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origin of the Psalm, and notes that it ends with the establishment of 
David on the throne, and argues that it probably dates from a time not 
later than 930 B.c. He raises the question whether the ascription of the 
psalm to David’s contemporary, Asaph, may not in this case be correct. 

The place of origin of the poems is next considered, and the Song of 
Moses is attributed to a central Palestinian author, writing in the district 
where the Philistine hand was most severely felt, whereas Judah, or 
more precisely Jerusalem, is thought of as the place where Psalm Ixxviii 
was composed. 

Finally, the relation of the Song of Moses to its context is studied. 
Here Eissfeldt notes the similarities of Deut. xxxi. 9-13, 24-30, xxxii. 
45-47, which relate to the Law of Moses, and xxxi. 14-23, Xxxil. 44, 
which relate to the Song of Moses. He argues that the words of the Song 
have influenced both groups of texts. 

It will be seen that both of the poems Eissfeldt studies are assigned 
to a much earlier date than is common in critical circles, and the fact 
that a scholar of Eissfeldt’s eminence has advocated this view, with a 
formidable weight of argument, will give to this study an importance 
out of proportion to its slender volume. 


A Study on the Immanuel Section in Isaiah: Isa. vit, I-ix, 6. By 
J. LinpBiLom. Pp. 58. (Scripta Minora, 1957-8, vol. 4.) Lund: 
C. W. K. Gleerup, 1958. Kr. 6. 


Few passages of the Bible have been more discussed than the Immanuel 
prophecy of Isa. vii. Professor Lindblom, of Lund, has written an 
original study of this prophecy in the wider setting of what he calls the 
Immanuel section of Isaiah. By this he means Isa. vii. 1-ix. 6. To sum- 
marize his argument is here impossible, and all that can be done is to 
note some of his positions. He thinks the ‘almah of Isa. vii. 14 was the 
consort of Ahaz, but rejects the view that the occurrence of the cognate 
word in Ugaritic texts in a cultic context means that it stands in a cultic 
context here. On the much-disputed question whether Isaiah’s pro- 
phecy to Ahaz was a promise or a threat, or partly one and partly the 
other, he comes down firmly on the side of promise. More significant is 
it that he believes the child of Isa. ix was the Immanuel of Isa. vii. He 
therefore accepts the Isaianic authorship of Isa. ix. 1-6. He thinks the 
prophet saw in the child the future king under whose reign conditions 
would become ideal, and declared that while the Judaean kingdom of the 
present would perish, a remnant would survive to provide the germ of a 
new people. Not long after the birth of the prince, however, a new note 
came into Isaiah’s prophecies, and his bright hopes faded, and ‘the land 
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of Immanuel’ was regarded as a doomed land. Isaiah now withdrew 

from public life for a time, during which the ‘remnant’ idea received 

fresh actuality, and was expounded to his disciples in Isa. viii. 16-22, 
H. H. Row ey 


Real and Apparent Tricola in Hebrew Psalm Poetry. By Sicmunp 
MowInckEL. Pp. 105. (Avhandlinger utgitt av det Norske 
Videnskaps-Akademie i. Oslo; II. Hist-Filos. Klasse 1957, 
no. 2.) Oslo: I Kommisjon hos H. Aschehoug & Co. (W. Ny- 
gaard), 1957. n.p. 

Since the beginning of the present century the study of Hebrew poetic 

form has been dominated by the work of Sievers, except, perhaps, in 

Britain. During the last ten years, however, Professor Mowinckel has 

published a series of studies which, if generally accepted, will modify 

Sievers’s theories considerably. Both scholars are prepared to accept 

Lowth’s views on parallelism; in fact both assume a phonetic basis for 

poetic form, rather than the stress on thought which Lowth’s theory 

implies. But Mowinckel starts with a new system of accentuation which 
goes even beyond the position taken by Schlégl in 1912. A second 

‘stress’ is frequently allowed in a single word, and the result is an 

‘iambic’ rhythm instead of the ‘anapaest’ adopted by Sievers. Of course, 

allowance has to be made for a ‘two-unit’ word in any regular system of 

Hebrew prosody, but Mowinckel uses it much oftener than the ordinary 

“Metriker’ would admit. 

On this new phonetic basis Mowinckel can substitute a 4-4 ‘colon’ 
for the 3+3 accepted by Sievers, and, indeed, most other scholars. 
Further, the existence of the 2+-2 and the 2+2+2 is expressly denied. 
The basic ‘stanza’ is his ‘bicolon’ (4+-4:4+4), though he admits 
stanzas of three, four, five, seven, and in one case (Ps. cxix) eight lines. 

A new theory of metrics must be tested by detailed study of the extant 
texts, and Professor Mowinckel has very wisely selected the Psalter for 
a close and thorough examination. The point under special consideration 
in this book is the presence of ‘tricola’ (4+-4+-4, or, in conventional 
terms, 3++3+3), but the whole of the author’s system is involved. The 
more important conclusions reached may be summarized as follows: 
there are undoubtedly poems and sections of poems which consist of 
4+4+4 (3+3-+3) lines, but they are not many, and, with few excep- 
tions, that scheme is not permitted in poems mainly 4+4 (3+3)- 
Its appearance in the M.T. is normally due either to incorrect verse 
division or to textual corruption. Adjustment in the latter cases may be 
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made by reference to other ancient authorities, e.g. to parallels else- 
where in the Old Testament, including duplicates in the Psalter, or to 
the evidence of ancient versions, especially the LXX. Any ‘Metriker’ 
would feel justified in using these sources of information in support of 
his thesis; e.g. it seems quite legitimate to smooth out ‘metrical irregu- 
larity’ in Isa. ii. 2 by reference to Mic. iv. 1, but there remain about a 
hundred cases in which ‘correct’ rhythm can be secured only by con- 
jectural emendation, including transposition, omission, and addition. 
In a few other instances an extra ‘colon’ can be admitted as an intro- 
ductory phrase or a liturgical interruption. There are two or three 
poems (e.g. Pss. cxi and cxii) in which the ‘stanza’ consists of a single 
‘colon’, but these are quite exceptional. 

The high standard of Mowinckel’s scholarship is as obvious in this as 
in all his other work, and the reader feels that he must have strong 
reasons for disagreeing with the conclusions reached by the author. 
Nevertheless, a stubborn adherent of the Lowth—Gray school will hardly 
be convinced that Mowinckel’s general theory is soundly based. True, 
the number of conjectural emendations is not excessive; a proportion of 
them would be accepted by nearly every serious student of the Old 
Testament, independently of their bearing on prosody. But we must ask 
ourselves again whether any theory based mainly on phonetic principles 
can adequately explain all the forms taken by poetry in the Old Testa- 
meat. Professor Mowinckel would admit that originally these forms 
were based on thought, and that the poet was almost unconscious of 
the sound. But his acceptance of an original parallelism is not whole- 
hearted ; from time to time he rejects a superfluous ‘colon’ on the ground 
that it adds nothing to the thought, an objection which would apply to a 
large number of parallel clauses. Of course, there is a great and im- 
pressive rhythm in Hebrew poetry, whether that rhythm be described 
as ‘iambic’ or ‘anapaestic’. But the grandeur of Hebrew poetry is not due 
to the fact that it is poetry but to the fact that it is Hebrew. As Sievers 
showed (perhaps unintentionally) in some of his later work, the same 
thythmical effects can be produced by Hebrew prose, with, possibly, 
such minor modifications as any ‘Metriker’ might demand for his poetic 
scheme. Some readers will feel that the natural sound-rhythm of the 
language is obscured, if not wholly concealed, by the accentual theory 
which lies at the root of all Mowinckel’s work on Hebrew prosody. 
True, we do not feel about him as we felt about Grimme’s morae, but 
his system does seem to limit the possibilities open to a poet who could, 
for example, express a profound depth of meaning by giving a normally 
insignificant word the full value of an independent idea; the use of 
pronouns and negatives in Isa. i. 1-3 serves as a typical instance. His 
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inability to admit the presence of anacrusis, too, somewhat hampers 
him, though some of his ‘extra-metric’ cases might well come under that 
head. 

Mowinckel has, in practice, made his task yet harder by his rejection 
of the 2+2 and the 2+-2-+2 in the Psalter (his language suggests that 
either might be possible, e.g. in prophetic poetry). To some of us the 
former seems to have been the primitive and basic form of Hebrew 
verse, since it involves the simplest kind of logical statement, and is the 
predominant ‘colon’ in Accadian, the oldest Semitic verse that we yet 
know. The latter, it is true, is much more frequent in the Prophets than 
in the Psalms (as Sievers recognized), but even in the Psalter it does 
occur; we could wish that Mowinckel had included such a verse as 
Ps. xci. 3 among his examples. 

But even if we cannot accept Mowinckel’s theory of Hebrew prosody, 
we shall find much in this book to admire and value. From time to time 
we have illuminating exegetical discussions, even though we occasio- 
nally suspect specia) pleading, and in some cases Gunkel’s ‘Gattungen’ 
have been invoked to good purpose. Our tidy minds like to see every- 
thing fit into a rigid system of sound or meaning or both, and we try to 
force the Hebrew text into our scheme. We are, however, sometimes 
assailed by doubts as to whether the ancient Hebrew poet was as strict 
in line, stanza, or logic, as we are ourselves. Mowinckel is convinced that 
he has found the right key to the form of Hebrew poetry, and so can 
speak dogmatically about ‘errors’. It would be well for any of us who 
cannot accept his views to remember that our own favourite schemes 
and theories are not infallible. T. H. Rosinson 


The Account of the Tabernacle: translation and textual problems 
of the Greek Exodus. By D. W. Gooptnc. Pp. xi+114. (Texts 
and Studies, New Series, vol. VI.) Cambridge University Press, 
1959. 22s. 6d. 


For convenience we may say with Gooding that there are two accounts 
of the tabernacle in Exodus: the first account in chapters xxv-xxxi, 
which record the instructions given by God for the making of the taber- 
nacle, the furniture of the tabernacle, and the priests’ vestments; the 
second in chapters xxxv—xl, which relate, in much the same detail, the 
execution of those instructions by the workmen. In the first account 
the Greek fairly closely follows the Hebrew as we have it in the M.T. 
But in the second account the Greek departs widely from the Hebrew 
in both order and content: in order, for example, by relating the manu- 
facture of the priests’ vestments in ch. xxxvi as against ch. xxxix of the 
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Hebrew; in content, by omitting major items like the eleven goats’-hair 
curtains, by paraphrasing, by drastically abbreviating, and on occasions 
even by adding a piece of information not given in the Hebrew. Further- 
more, the words used in the second account to translate the Hebrew 
technical terms are often different from the words used for the same 
technical terms in the first account. 

In the light of these facts almost all modern critics have held: (1) 
that the second section in Hebrew must be later than the first—though 
not all agree as to how much of the Hebrew of the second section was 
already present in the text which lay before the original LXX trans- 
lators; (2) that the translation of these chapters was not made by the 
same hand as the first section, because of the different renderings of the 
technical terms ; (3) that the present Greek order follows what was origi- 
nally the order of the Hebrew. Gooding, after a painstaking investigation 
of all the evidence, comes to diametrically opposite conclusions. 

First, he examines the LXX renderings of Hebrew technical terms 
both in the Pentateuch as a whole and in the first and second accounts 
of the Tabernacle. There is much here that should be taken to heart by 
those who slavishly follow the notes on the LXX in Kittel’s Biblia 
Hebraica; and they should carefully note Gooding’s cautionary words: 
‘We must be wary of altering technical terms in the Hebrew text on the 
supposed authority of the Greek’ (p. 11). Moreover, the danger of 
statistical lists, superficially so convincing, is effectively exposed in his 
examination of McNeile’s list of technical terms (The Book of Exodus, 
Westminster Commentaries, London 1931, p. 226). He shows that the 
LXX makes no attempt at a consistent translation of technical terms, 
being indifferent to technical accuracy ; and the translator’s variation in 
rendering is the result sometimes of deliberate style, sometimes of care- 
less inefficiency, sometimes of plain error. His final conclusion on the 
translation of technical terms is that the differences, neither as many nor 
as significant as hitherto thought, are insufficient by themselves to 
prove difference of translator, but rather might be taken as a feature of 
LXX style; and, bearing in mind the striking similarities between the 
first and second sections, the easier hypothesis is that both sections are 
for the most part by the same translator. In this respect Gooding is in 
agreement with Julius Popper, who also claimed that much of the 
second section is by the same translator as the first (Der biblische Bericht 
iiber die Stiftshiitte, Leipzig, 1862). 

Further examination of the second section reveals also that vv. 18-20 
of ch. xxxviii are a ‘carelessly compiled and incomplete list that has culled 
its information not directly from a Hebrew text, but indirectly and with 
obvious lack of understanding from the Greek of other chapters’ (p. 50); 
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that the list is not by the same hand as translated chs. xxxvii, xxxix, and 
xl; and, indeed, that the whole of ch. xxxviii, being completely different 
from the first section, is either by a different translator, or else has 
suffered much alteration at the hands of a later editor. 

In ch. ix of his book Gooding deals with the contents of the Greek 
second section, and examines both the ‘pluses’ of the Greek text (where 
the Greek contains something that is not in the M.T.) and the ‘minuses’ 
(where the Greek lacks something that is in the M.T.). Let me hasten 
to add that he draws a careful distinction between ‘plus’ and ‘addition’, 
and between ‘minus’ and ‘omission’; the M.T. is used only for the sake 
of convenience, without any implication that it is ‘the correct standard 
by which any deviation in the Greek is shown to be secondary’. 

The ‘pluses’ can be quickly disposed of: three come from ch. xxxviii, 
which in any event is the work of a later editor; one (xxxv. 19) is a 
duplication that could not be original; and the remaining ‘plus’ (xxxix. 
12), and the only important one outside ch. xxxviii, is really out of 
place in its present context. Consideration of the ‘minuses’ takes up 
much more space. Apart from wholesale abbreviation which the trans- 
lator appears to have adopted deliberately, there is in the Greek an 
absence of certain major items: there is no record of the making of the 
incense altar, there are no goats’-hair curtains, no skins, no frames. 
Indeed, the Greek account at times (e.g. ch. xxxvii) approaches absur- 
dity: ‘a tabernacle formed of ten curtains without protective coverings; 
in which the dividing veil is supported on four pillars (v. 4), the door on 
five (v. 5), and yet the ten large curtains themselves have no supports 
whatever!’ (p. 66). 

While the incense altar is absent from the lists in xxxv. 9-19 (Heb. 
XXXV. 10-19) and xxxix 14-21 (Heb. xxxix. 33-41)—in both apparently 
by confusion—as well as from ch. xxxviii, there is plain mention of it 
in xl. 5 and xl. 24 (26), so that it is not true to say that the second section 
as a whole lacks knowledge of this altar. Again, ch. xl mentions the 
goats’-hair curtains which ch. xxxvii omits. And to suppose, because of 
the Greek omission of the frames, that there was ever a Hebrew Vorlage 
that knew nothing of frames is absurd, since there is no mention of any 
alternative means of supporting the tabernacle curtains, and, in any 
event, the Greek constantly speaks of the bars which held the frames 
together, and of the bases in which these frames stood! However, it is 
impossible in summary to do justice to all the skilfully marshalled argu- 
ments of the author. Suffice it to say that he impels us to agree with him 
in his conclusion that the Hebrew Vorlage of the LXX translator did 
contain incense altar, laver, goats’-hair curtains, and frames; and that, 
in consequence, the Hebrew behind chs. xxxvii, xxxix, and xl was 
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throughout practically the same as we have it in the M.T.; in short, 
that the ‘minuses’ are in fact omissions on the part of the Greek. 

Why, then, did the translator behave as he did? Why did he some- 
times translate fully, sometimes abbreviate, sometimes completely omit, 
and that disproportionately and with no apparent plan or purpose? 
The brief answer seems to be that, being impatient of technical details, 
he wearied of a repetition of these details and, considering a full 
repetition pointless, he shortened his work by wholesale abbrevia- 
tions, paraphrases, and omissions, which themselves lacked principle 
and proportion. His drastic abbreviation of the account of the furni- 
ture someone later attempted to fill in, with the result we now find in 
ch, xxxviii. 

There is yet one more question that demands answer—why, if it is 
by the same translator, does the second section follow such a widely 
different order from the M.T., when the first section followed the 
M.T.’s order strictly? Gooding devotes a chapter to this question and 
is able to show that the Greek once stood in the same order as the M.T.; 
and that it has reached its present order as a result of deliberate but 
somewhat unintelligent editing, an editing which has left behind a 
certain amount of debris in the text. He demonstrates that the Greek 
can be rearranged easily and neatly, and, when rearranged, agrees 
exactly with the M.T. From all this it is evident that the Hebrew text 
followed by the Greek must have been very close to the M.T. 

Such a revolutionary conclusion, reached after patient, meticulous 
research and lucid argument, invites the careful consideration of all 
theologians and biblical scholars, and especially of those who seek to 
arrive, so far as may be, at the original text of the Scriptures. In trying 
to arrive at such a text the study of the Septuagint and the investigation 
of its relationship to the original Hebrew is of major importance, and 
Gooding has, by this book, placed the scholarly world in his debt. 

RAYMOND THORNHILL 


The Chester Beatty Biblical Papyri, Fasciculus V: Numbers and 
Deuteronomy, Fasciculus VI: Isaiah, feremiah, Ecclesiasticus 
(Plates). By R. J. Hayes. Pp. xii (unnumbered), 105 collotype 
plates. Dublin: Hodges Figgis & Co. Ltd., 1958. 120s. 


THE two text volumes, to which this fascicle is a companion, appeared 
in 1935 and 1937 respectively. With it the original plan for the publica- 
tion in text and facsimile of this remarkable collection is concluded. It 
goes without saying that the plates (printed, as is the letterpress, by 
Emery Walker) are of the highest quality; it may not be so immediately 
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obvious that they are of the greatest importance for the student of the 
text. I have not collated them in full; such as I have collated confirmed 
. the view formed by a study of Kenyon’s transcription of the gospels and 
Acts Codex, that his transcript is unreliable, particularly where a line 
of writing is broken or damaged, and occasionally elsewhere. To take a 
single example: at Deut. xxxii. 16-19 the facsimile allows of the follow- 
ing transcription: 


a[utwrrrapemixpavay 
pl <eOvoavdaiove 
ovx[arovdw Yeoucove 
ound [evoavourrare 

5 pecipwlvOvrovyev 
vnoavy[ace eyKa 
reden[ eoxaerreAa 
Govdur[ourpedov 
Toave x[avewde KO Kat 

10 €lyAw[cevKartrapw 


[€] vy[9] 98 [copy 


Neither the first two lines nor the last one are represented at all in 
Kenyon’s text; in lines 6 and 8 he ignores the taus and in line 9 the blank 
space left by the scribe before the kappa. Other passages I have noted 
where his reading needs correcting are at Deut. xxx. 12 and xxx. 13; in 
the latter the papyrus reads not »]y:v as Kenyon gives but ny]wv with 
AF. Among places where his transcript does less than justice to what 
survives of the papyrus are vii. 13, 18, and 19. On folio 102 verso 
of Deuteronomy the facsimile shows part of two lines of cursive writing 
in the bottom margin ; this may not be relevant to the text (and may not 
even belong to the papyrus), but their existence is ignored by Kenyon. 
The plates have their own value for the palaeographer as distinct from 
the textual critic; in the Isaiah the early Coptic glosses are of unusual 
interest and in Num. v. 21 one can see how the corrector dealt with two 
lines accidentally omitted by the first hand. 

In his introduction to the text of Numbers and Deuteronomy Kenyon 
remarked that apart from the published text ‘there are several scores of 
tiny fragments containing only a few letters apiece, which could only be 
placed with a good deal of tedious and unremunerative labour; un- 
remunerative because they could only be placed if they agreed with the 
known text and consequently would add little or nothing to our know- 
ledge’. This argument is not one that would appeal to many scholars 
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and it rests on the quite fallacious assumption that the known text is 
something fixed and invariable. Such scholars will be correspondingly 
pleased to note in Mr. R. J. Hayes’s introduction to the present fascicle 
of plates that it is hoped to publish these small fragments from Num- 
bers, Deuteronomy, Genesis, and Isaiah in a separate fascicle. Even 
more to be welcomed is his statement that a revised edition of the 
gospels and Acts Codex, together with corrections to the Pauline 
Epistles and Revelation, is to be published under the editorship of 
Professor H. W. Huston. Those who have studied the fascicle of this 
codex will know that the considerable additions to and corrections of 
Kenyon’s text will more than justify its publication. C. H. RoBerts 


New Testament Introduction. By ALFRED WIKENHAUSER. 'Trans- 
lated by JosEPH CUNNINGHAM. Pp. 580. New York: Herder 
and Herder; Edinburgh and London: Thomas Nelson and Sons, 
1958. 50s. 

In these days when our Protestant scholars seem too busy with ‘de- 

mything’ the New Testament or pursuing typology to have time to 

produce introductions on the grand scale, it is a pleasure to welcome 
one of almost 600 pages from the pen of the veteran Roman Catholic 
scholar, Alfred Wikenhauser of Freiburg. First published in German in 

1952 and intended to replace Sickenberger’s Einleitung, it has been 

given an excellent English translation by Joseph Cunningham of Belfast. 

Protestants who assume that Roman Catholic scholars must always 
in their researches reach conclusions settled in advance for them by 
Holy Mother Church will find that Dr. Wikenhauser has some pleasant 
surprises in store. Since his book carries the Nihil Obstat, it is evident 
that the Pontifical Biblical Commission’s decrees allow greater freedom 
to Catholic scholars than is commonly supposed, as indeed p. 9 of 
Wikenhauser’s book explains. The decrees, we are told, must be 
strictly distinguished into those which are connected with the truths 
of faith and morals, and those which are not. The former are binding; 
the latter are not. And to the latter class belong questions of authenticity 
and dating (but not apparently authorship). ‘The approach to these 
problems’, adds Dr Wikenhauser significantly, ‘is quite different from 
what it was 50 years ago.’ 

The book itself is proof of this. Though the introductions to most of 
the NT books summarize the Commission’s decision on the matter, 
in the succeeding discussion the views of leading Protestant scholars 
are set forth with fullness and fairness, and the excellent bibliographies 
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which preface each chapter cite the best Protestant commentaries 
alongside the Catholic ones. 

Having said this, we must not create the impression that Dr. Wiken- 
hauser goes out of his way to kick over the Commissioners’ traces, In 
the end he generally conforms, but only after he has stated the opposite 
view freely and fairly. Take his discussion of the Synoptic Problem as 
an example. The decision of the Commission is that, while scholars are 
free to discuss all questions not settled in decisions on individual 
gospels (as e.g. that John the Apostle wrote the fourth gospel), those 
persons will ‘not be in harmony’ with the decisions who adopt (as most 
Protestant scholars do) the Two Source Solution of the Problem, 
‘unsupported by the testimony of tradition or by historical argument’, 
With this in our minds we then proceed to Dr. Wikenhauser’s clear 
and cogent statement of the arguments for the priority of Mark and the 
probability of Q; and just when we think he is about to tell us that the 
Logia of Papias’ famous sentence will fit Q but will not fit our first 
gospel, we are puzzled and surprised to read: ‘So the book whose 
existence Papias attests is identical with our canonical Gospel of Mat- 
thew.’ Light only dawns when we turn back and read the Decision of the 
Biblical Commission: ‘According to trustworthy tradition the Apostle 
Matthew was the first to write a Gospel—not merely a collection of 
logia—in the native language of Palestine. . . . This Aramaic Gospel is 
quoad substantiam identical with the Greek canonical Gospel.’ 

But Dr. Wikenhauser does not always toe the Commissioners’ line— 
as witness the authorship of Hebrews. Here the Biblical Commissioners 
decree: ‘Criteria of languege and content prove that Paul was the 
author. Yet it is not necessary to assume that Paul gave the Epistle its 
form.’ But Dr. Wikenhauser is not persuaded. ‘The Epistle’, he says 
honestly, ‘cannot have been written by Paul.’ The author was ‘a spiritual 
alumnus of Paul’s’, and may well have been ‘the Alexandrian Apollo’ 
(sic). 

Some of Dr. Wikenhauser’s other conclusions on critical questions 
may interest our readers, for they show how much he has learned from 
Protestant as well as Catholic Neutestamentlers. 

It is rather sad for an Aberdeen reviewer to discover that Dr. Wiken- 
hauser thinks the arguments for north Galatia ‘stronger’ than those for 
the south. Sir William Ramsay’s case has always seemed to us far more 
impressive than anything the Continent could produce, and we have 
always had a suspicion that its unpopularity in Germany was partly due 
to the fact that it was not made there! 

When Dr. Wikenhauser comes to the problem of the provenance of 
the Prison Epistles, he assigns Eph., Col., and Phm. to Rome, but 
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affirms that in the case of Phil. ‘it is not possible to decide with certainty 
between Rome and Ephesus’. This surely is the position which most 
Protestant scholars would take, though it is interesting to observe that 
in the most recent commentary on Phil. Professor F. W. Beare decides 
(with Dodd) for Rome. 

On the authorship of 1 Peter Dr. Wikenhauser takes, as we might 
expect, a Selwynesque line, rightly declaring: ‘Peter probably gave 
him [Silvanus] an outline of the content and left him free to work out 
the wording ; then, when the work was finished, added a conclusion from 
his own hand.’ Most British scholars would agree; but how many of 
them would be happy about Wikenhauser’s claim that ‘the differences 
between 1 and 2 Peter are to be explained satisfactorily by Jerome’s 
theory that the Apostle used two different secretaries’? Or that the good 
Greek of James is due to the fact that ‘the head of the Christian com- 
munity must have had a full command of the Greek language’? 

But we must not spend too much time in blaming where we find so 
much to praise. No English introduction known to us has a better 
section on the Text. Admirably sane and judicious are the two dozen 
pages on Form Criticism. Nor can we conceive a better brief statement 
of the Lukan authorship of the third gospel or of the historical value of 
Acts. And when he comes to discuss the origin of Johannine thought, 
Dr. Wikenhauser demonstrates his up-to-dateness by his references to 
Khirbet Qumran and the Gnostic library of Nag-Hammadi. 

Altogether, this is a book which should find a place in every theological 
library. Protestant no less than Catholic will profit richly by the reading 
of it. Every researcher will value the full and modern bibliographies. 
Here in splendidly readable type and format the work of New Testa- 
ment Introduction is done with a lucidity and learning worthy of the 
highest praise. The one drawback is the price—fifty shillings. O tempora! 
O pretia ! A. M. HunTER 


New Testament Essays: Studies in memory of Thomas Walter 
Manson, 1893-1958. Edited by A. J. B. Hiccins. Pp. xvi+ 
327, 1 photograph (frontispiece). Manchester: Manchester Uni- 
versity Press, 1959. 42s. net. 


THE material for this volume, which was planned as a Festschrift for 
Professor Manson’s sixty-fifth birthday, was about to be sent to the 
publishers when Professor Manson died on 1 May 1958. It has now been 
published as a memorial volume, written by twenty-one well-known 
scholars of various nationalities and sponsored by a great number of 
pupils, colleagues, and friends all over the world. 
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This book contains, apart from the papers to be mentioned presently, 
a short curriculum vitae of Professor Manson, a select bibliography of 
his works, and a long list of subscribers. In a note appended to the 
editor’s foreword a volume of Professor Manson’s papers is announced, 
which is to be published in 1960 under the editorship of Professor 
Matthew Black. It will no doubt receive the same warm welcome as the 
present volume. 

In his publications Professor Manson was mainly concerned with 
the four gospels and the problems connected with the writing of a Life 
of Jesus. It is right, therefore, that most of the papers which were written 
for this volume deal with the same matters. C. K. Barrett (Durham) 
examines “The Background of Mark 10: 45’ (pp. 1-18) and arrives at the 
conclusion that the connexion between this verse and Isa. liii is much 
less definite than is often supposed; he regards it as a creative re- 
interpretation of Jewish theological thoughts about martyrdom. In his 
paper “The arrest and trial of Jesus and the date of the Last Supper’ 
(pp. 19-33) M. Black (St. Andrews) tries to show that the events 
mentioned in the title of his article must have covered a longer period 
than the synoptic gospels suggest. He considers it likely that Jesus and 
his disciples celebrated the Passover according to the old orthodox 
priestly calendar which differed from the one used by the Jewish leaders 
in Jerusalem. J. W. Bowman (San Francisco) examines “The term 
“Gospel” and its cognates in the Palestinian Syriac’ (pp. 54-67) and 
arrives at the interesting conclusion that the missing link between the 
O.T. Hebrew and N.T. Greek usage of the term is to be found in 
Christian Palestinian Syriac (Aramaic) terminology of the first century. 
O. Cullmann (Basel) discusses the place of Matt. xvi. 16-19 in the 
primitive tradition, in his ‘L’Apdtre Pierre instrument du diable et 
instrument de Dieu’ (pp. 94-105). C. H. Dodd (formerly Cambridge) 
writes on ‘The Primitive Catechism and the Sayings of Jesus’ (pp. 106- 
18); his conclusion is ‘...even where the evangelists seem to be 
following the catechetical pattern as a general guide, they were acquainted 
also with a tradition of the sayings of Jesus which had been transmitted 
(by whatever channel) independently of the ruzos d:day7js’ (p. 115). 
The editor of the volume, A. J. B. Higgins (Leeds), gives a very useful 
survey of the ‘Son of Man-Forschung since “The Teaching of Jesus”’ 
(pp. 118-35). C. F. D. Moule’s (Cambridge) paper, “The Intention of 
the Evangelists’ (pp. 165-79), attempts to prove that all four gospels ‘are 
to be interpreted as more than anything else evangelistic and apologetic 
in purpose; and that the Synoptic Gospels represent primarily the 
recognition that a vital element in evangelism is the plain story of what 
happened in the ministry of Jesus’ (pp. 175 f.). H. H. Rowley (Man- 
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chester), in “The Baptism of John and the Qumran Sect’ (pp. 218-29), 
denies any connexion whatever between John’s baptism and the regular 
ablutions of the Essenes. E. Schweizer’s (Ziirich) “The concept of the 
Church in the Gospel and Epistles of St. John’ (pp. 230-45) outlines 
the typical Johannine contribution to early Christian ecclesiology. 
V. Taylor (formerly Leeds) deals with “The Original Order of Q’ 
(pp. 246-69); he tries to demonstrate that Q is not ‘an unnecessary and 
vicious hypothesis’ (as B. C. Butler said), but that it actually existed as 
a collection of sayings and parables at the time Matthew and Luke 
wrote their gospels. His investigation confirms the view that Luke has 
preserved the order of Q and has followed it with great fidelity. H. G. 
Wood (Birmingham) writes on ‘Didache, Kerygma and Evangelism’ 
(pp. 306-14); according to him the apostolic paradosis contained both 
kerygma and didache right from the start. The remaining papers, which 
I have not mentioned, are not necessarily of less importance ; but to list 
them all would be tedious. ’ 
This rich and stimulating volume is a worthy tribute to the great 
scholar whom its authors intended to honour. Every time they take it 
in their hands Professor Manson’s numerous pupils and friends as well 
as many others will remember with gratitude the man from whom 
they learned so much through his lectures, tutorials, books, and articles. 
I should add that the volume contains a fine photograph of Professor 
Manson, the work of Lafayette. M. DE JONGE 


Die Verkldrung Fesu. By HEINRICH BALTENSWEILER. Pp. 150. 
(Abhandlungen zur Theologie des Alten und Neuen Testa- 
ments, no. 33.) Ziirich: Zwingli-Verlag, 1959. Sw.fr. 18. 


Tuis piece of research, originally written as a degree dissertation, was 
presented as such to the Theological Faculty of the University of Basel 
in 1958. That it was suusequently accepted for the series Abhandlungen 
zur Theologie des Alten und Neuen Testaments is a further mark of its 
value. 

An introductory accou1.c of the more important interpretations of the 
transfiguration narratives, from that of D. F. Strauss onwards, gives 
Herr Baltensweiler occasion to say that the historical question of what 
actually happened at the transfiguration has received too little attention, 
and that this question requires an answer before the expositor can 
adequately explain the significance of the event for Jesus and the 
synoptic writers. Part I of the book then reviews the apocryphal and 
canonical versions of the transfiguration, and concludes that Mark’s is 
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the most original. Part II examines the nature of the event itself and 
what it meant for Jesus. Part III shows the use made of the trans- 
figuration in the synoptic gospels, especially in St. Mark. 

It is, then, in Part II that the author tries to make good what he 
regards as the greatest deficiency in previous work on this subject; but 
it is in just this section of the book that the reviewer finds himself least 
convinced by the argument. It is not that Herr Baltensweiler’s ability here 
fails him, but that he inevitably suffers from the sparseness of infor- 
mation in our sources. It is maintained in Part II that the transfiguration 
probably coincided with the Feast of Tabernacles; that the experience 
on the mount assured Jesus of his divine sonship and showed him the 
true nature of his messianic vocation as suffering Son of man; and that 
it strengthened him to resist the temptation to embrace Zealot con- 
ceptions of the messianic task—a temptation likely to meet Jesus with 
special force at such a time of intense national feeling as the Feast of 
* ‘Tabernacles. 

These views are attractively elaborated; but how much foundation 
have they in positive evidence? This is the main question. The answer 
is, however, that for the most part they rest only upon conjectures, 
the strongest of which is that the appearance of the word oxnvai (Mark 
ix. 5 par.) means, as others have suggested, that the transfiguration 
coincided with the Feast of Tabernacles. Whilst it would be foolish to 
discourage conjecture in N.T. exegesis, since brilliant guesses may 
prise open doors to important discoveries, yet it must not be over- 
looked that, however impressive the structure raised upon conjecture, it 
remains but a castle in the air if the foundation conjectures should be 
wrong. 

The argument of Part III is more substantial, because here the 
author has been able to find more solid reasons with which to back his 
conclusions. The gospels are held to present the transfiguration nar- 
ratives as means of assuring believers of the divine sonship of Jesus, 
and this didactic aim has influenced their present wording. Further, 
in St. Mark’s version in particular, one also observes the working of the 
motif of the enthronement of the eschatological King-Messiah (as H. 
Riesenfeld has contended), as well as an intention of presenting Jesus 
as the Lord to be manifested at the parousia. Of St. Mark’s account it 
can be said that ‘Alles, was man von dem kommenden Messiaskénig 
und dem wiederkommenden Menschensohn, von dem mit dem 
Auferstehungsleib bekleideten und in géttlicher Gestalt wirkenden 
Kyrios erwartete, findet er in der Verklirungsgeschichte angetént’ 


(p. 119). 
Herr Baltensweiler has made a useful contribution to the study of 
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the transfiguration, both in his critical survey of previous work and in 
those conclusions of his own with which he supplements it. 
G. H. Boosyer 


Die rétselhaften Termini Nazorder und Iskariot. By Berti GART- 


nER. Pp. 68. (Horae Soederblomianae IV.) Uppsala: C. W. K. 
Gleerup, 1957. Kr. 5. 


Tuts book falls into two distinct parts. It is possible to see a con- 
nexion between them, and this will be mentioned later, but the author 
does not emphasize it, or even draw attention to it. He is surely aware of 
it, and he can perhaps best be thanked for an interesting and instructive 
book by a request to develop it in a further publication. 

The first part is headed ‘Nazareth, Nazoraer und das Mandaertum’. 


| The problem is set by the two terms Nalapnves and Nalwpaios, and by 


the prophecy of Mt. ii. 23, whose source no one can certainly identify. 
There can be no doubt (says Dr. Gartner, and surely he is right) that in 
the New Testament Na{wpaios means primarily ‘man of Nazareth’. But 
this does not settle the background of the term, or the source of 
Matthew’s quotation. It is customary to refer to either I"}} or I$}, and 
to suppose that behind the quotation lies the belief that Jesus was 
either a Nazirite, or the messianic ‘Shoot’ of Isa. xiv. 19. But in fact it 
is the verb I$} that should be considered. Not perhaps to Matthew 
himself but in earlier Christian thought Jesus was the 73}, whom God 
cared for and protected. This is an interesting and important con- 
clusion, because it does point to prophecies—those of the Servant of the 
Lord, expecially Isa. xlii and xlix. These passages are reflected in the 
Lucan birth narratives, which also place the home of Jesus in Nazareth, 
On the basis of these prophecies it is easy to understand that Jesus 
should be 6 Nafwpaios and his disciples of Na{wpato.—the remnant of 
the people of God. 

Dr. Gartner takes a further step by taking into account the Rabbinic 
term ‘83, Epiphanius’s Nacapaior, the NR VSNI (NS}) of the 
Mandaean literature, and a number of terms in the Qumran docu- 
ments. We cannot follow him here, but may note the important con- 
clusion, ‘da8 wir durch Qumran nahere Kenntnis iiber eine jiidische 
Sektentheologie gewonnen haben, von welcher der Mandaismus aus- 
gegangen sein kann. Die bei den Mandiern selbst anzutreffende Angabe, 
sie stammten vom Judentum ab, erhielte dadurch ihre Bestatigung’ 
(p. 33). Dr. Gartner also thinks it possible that Jewish sectarian theology 
may underlie the pre-Matthaean exegesis of V3). 

In the second part of his book “Judas Iskariot”’ Dr. Gartner follows 
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C. C. Torrey in rejecting the derivations of Iscariot from Nip wy 
(‘man of Qerioth’}, and from sicarius, and thinks the name was based 
upon the root Ipv. The name 8*9PY MT, Judas the False, was given, 
and (with prosthetic aleph) the adjective became in Greek ’Joxapudrys, 

From this beginning Dr. Gartner goes on to investigate the Old 
Testament background of Judas. The starting-point is Ps. xli. to (Jn, 
xiii. 18). The fundamental importance of Judas in the Heilsgeschichte is 
that he fulfils prophecy. His avarice in fact occupies a very small place 
in history and tradition; the second really important theme is that he 
was a demon-possessed man, acting in the service of Satan. In a final 
paragraph Dr. Gartner draws out the parallel between Judas and Ahitho- 
phel in 2 Sam. 

Many of Dr. Gartner’s arguments are convincing. That which con- 
nects his two papers is the kind of typological interpretation which he 
believes to have been applied to Isa. xlii, xlix, and to Ps. xli. It is this 
which Dr. Gartner might well explain and apply further. That a creative 
understanding of the Old Testament was one of the factors that produced 
the New Testament and its theology is certain, and every possibility of 
throwing light on this understanding should be explored. 

C. K. Barretr 


Heiligengriber in Jesu Umwelt (Mt. 23, 29; Lk. 11, 47): Eine 
Untersuchung zur Volksreligion der Zeit Fesu. By Joacnim 
JEREMIAS. Pp. 156+-2 pp. of photographs and 1 map, 5 photo- 
graphs, 1 plan, and 1 map. Géttingen: Vandenhoeck & Ruprecht, 
1958. DM. 15.80. 


PROFESSOR JEREMIAS ascribes to his book the ‘modest aim’ of investigat- 
ing the background to a single verse in the gospels, Jesus’ denunciation 
of the scribes and Pharisees who ‘build the sepulchres of the prophets 
and garnish the tombs of the righteous’ (Mt. xxiii. 29, which has a partial 
parallel in Lk. xi. 47), in order to illuminate an aspect of the popular 
religion of the time, which has left little trace in the official theology 
and literature of Rabbinic Judaism. For, as he observes, this popular 
religion is too little known, though it is quite as important as late-Jewish 
theology for the understanding of the words of Jesus. ‘We may’, he adds, 
‘without underrating the importance of the Qumran discoveries, doubt 
whether Jesus ever read one of these texts, while on the other hand it is 
certain that he had to engage in a continual conflict with the popular 
religion of his time’ (p. 5). 

If some 150 pages seem rather many for the consideration of a single 
verse, one can only reply that in this case at least this space has been 
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profitably used. If only every 150 pages written by New Testament 
scholars were as conclusive and illuminating as these, our task of under- 
standing the New Testament would be much simpler than it is. More- 
over, Professor Jeremias not only succeeds admirably in achieving his 
limited objective, in a work which is a model of its kind, but he also 
throws an interesting and unexpected light on other problems, parti- 
cularly that of the origin of the early Christian veneration of saints and 
martyrs. This, he suggests, can no longer be regarded as modelled ex- 
clusively upon pagan hero-cults, but also has important roots in late- 
popular religion. 

After a brief description of the literary sources and of modern litera- 
ture (pp. 11-17), Professor Jeremias deals first, in the longest section 
of the book (pp. 18-117), with the traditions associated with forty-nine 
graves of figures in biblical history. In the case of ten at least of these, 
the traditions can, he believes, be traced back with certainty to the time 
of Jesus (p. 114). These are: 

1. Joseph’s grave at Sichem (cp. Jn. iv. 5; Acts vii. 15 f.); 

2. the grave of the Maccabees at Modin; 

3. the royal necropolis in Jerusalem (cp. Acts ii. 29); 

4. the grave of the prophetess Huldah in Jerusalem; 

5. the grave of Isaiah in Jerusalem (cp. Heb. xi. 37; Mt. xxiii. 29 f.; 
Lk. xi. 47); 

6. the grave of the prophet Zechariah the son of Jehoiada (cp. Heb. 
xi. 37; Mt. xxiii. 29 f., 35, 373; Lk. xi. 47, 51; xiii. 34), whom the gospels 
confuse with the author of the Book of Zechariah, the son of Berechiah, 
and later Christian tradition with the father of John the Baptist ; 

7, 8. the grave of Rachel (cp. Mt. ii. 18), with those of Bilhah, Zilpah, 
and Dinah, near Bethlehem; 

g. the ancestral sepulchre of the family of David in Bethelehem ; and 

10. the grave of the patriarchs Abraham, Isaac, and Jacob in Hebron 
(cp. Acts. vii. 16). 

Next he discusses the buildings associated with the graves (pp. 118- 
25) and the beliefs which lay behind the veneration of the graves 
(pp. 126-43). Then, after a concluding paragraph, there is an appendix 
on the Holy Sepulchre, indexes, &c., and illustrations. 

The evidence which Professor Jeremias assembles leaves little doubt 
that the veneration of the patriarchs, prophets, and martyrs at their 
graves, or their reputed sites, played an important part in the popular 
religion of Jesus’ time, and that its origins go back much earlier than 
that (p. 116). 

One motive for the ‘building of the graves’ of martyred prophets was 
to expiate their murder (p. 68). An impulse to this was given by the 
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‘Aaoripiov via which, according to Josephus (Ant. xvi. 182), Herod 
the Great had built at the entrance to the tomb of David after his un- 
successful attempt to plunder it (p. 121). But the main motive for the 
cult, which made the graves places of pilgrimage, was the belief in the 
powers of the dead as miracle-workers and intercessors (pp. 126 ff.). 
The saints were believed to be actually present in their graves. Rachel 
really wept at the massacre of the Holy Innocents (Mt. ii. 18, p. 127). 
The patriarchs still took an interest in their descendants, and one could 
turn to them in case of need. “The God of Abraham, Isaac, and Jacob 
was—to use a saying of Jesus—really a God of the living and not of the 
dead’ (p. 129). 

This belief in the powers of the saints may be connected with more 
ancient beliefs. “The times were long past in which the ba‘alim were 
honoured as tutelary deities on the high places in Palestine; there is 
no single case in which a continuing connexion can be traced between 
a high place and a saint’s grave. But is it not the same religious impulse 
which is at work in both cases?’ (p. 137). Here Professor Jeremias notes 
in passing a profound difference between the popular religion, with its 
many intercessors, and that of the New Testament. ‘For the New Testa- 
ment knows only a single intercessor: Jesus Christ, who gave his life 
a Avrpov’ (p. 138). 

Finally, Professor Jeremias remarks that to suppose that the early 
Church was so preoccupied with the return of Jesus that it would be 
indifferent to the site of his grave is a modern assumption. “This world 
of holy graves was a genuine part of the environment in which the 
primitive Church lived. It is unthinkable that, living in this world, it 
could have abandoned the grave of Jesus to forgetfulness—all the more 
so since for it He who had lain in this grave was more than any one 
of those righteous, martyrs, and prophets, and his grave was for it not 
only the place which had sheltered his corpse, but, as Eusebius puts it, 
TO GEMVvOV Kai TaVvayLov THs OwTHpiov avacTdcews papTupiov’ (Pp. 145). 


Fesus in the Gospel of John. By T. C. Situ. Pp. x+198. 
Nashville, Tennessee, U.S.A.: Broadman Press, 195g. $4.00. 


Dr. SMITH writes in the conviction ‘that the fourth gospel was written 
by a Jewish Christian as an apology to the Jews’ (p. 3); in the next sen- 
tence he describes it as ‘primarily an apology to the Jews’. There is 
nothing novel in this view. As long ago as 1928, for example, Bornhauser 
(whom Dr. Smith does not mention) wrote Das Fohannesevangelium 
eine Missionsschrift fiir Israel. 

The apostasy of Israel was undoubtedly a matter of great concern to 
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the fourth evangelist, and Dr. Smith is right to draw attention to it, but 
it does not follow that his gospel must therefore be regarded as primarily 
an apology to the Jews. St. Paul has left on record his own deep distress 
at Israel’s failure to acknowledge Jesus as the Christ, but, nevertheless, 
he was the apostle of the Gentiles. 

It is dangerously easy to over-simplify the problem of the purpose of 
the fourth gospel, and in stressing one aspect to minimize others. All 
writers on the topic would do well to bear in mind Dr. Barrett’s wise 
words ‘no book ever was less a party tract than John’ (The Gospel 
according to St. fohn, p. 115). 

Dr. Smith’s contention that ‘The Jewish nature of the Fourth Gospel 
is too evident for the author to have any group in mind other than Jews’ 
(p. 5) is fallacious. The author’s thorough acquaintance with Judaism 
as it appeared before a.D. 70, which Dr. Smith maintains—probably 
rightly, though some competent scholars doubt it—would, if established, 
only go to prove the historical accuracy of the gospel. It does not neces- 
sarily tell us anything of the audience to which it was addressed. 

If Dr. Smith had paid some attention to the evidence which the fourth 
gospel furnishes of the history of its development he might have come 
to a more balanced view of its purpose. The clue to its understanding 
may well be the realization that it contains an original Palestinian-Jewish 
element, at least as primitive as the earliest strata of the synoptic tradi- 
tion, which may well have been written with Jewish readers primarily in 
mind, but which has been worked over and amplified, either by its 
original author or by another, as new problems arose and demanded 
attention, both within the Church and in its relations with the un- 
believing world. 


Die Entstehungsgeschichte des vierten Evangeliums. By WILHELM 
WILKENS. Pp. xii+178. Zollikon (Switzerland): Evangelischer 
Verlag AG.. 1958. DM. 11.80. 


Tuls is a well-argued essay in defence of an interesting (if not finally 
convincing) variant of the familiar (and probably correct) thesis that the 
fourth gospel as we now have it is the result of a long process of revision 
of an original Grundevangelium which may have been composed before 
the fall of Jerusalem. Its novelty is the contention that this revision was 
not due to editors or redactors but was the life-work of the original 
author. 

His first draft was a narrative gospel describing a ministry which 
lasted for one year. It began with the testimony of John the Baptist, and 
went on to describe the call of the disciples, four ‘signs’ wrought in 
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Galilee—the two at Cana, the Feeding of the Multitude, and the Walk. 
ing on the Lake—followed by three in Judaea—the healing of the man 
at the pool of Bethesda, the restoration of the sight of the man blind 
from birth, and the raising of Lazarus. Then came the Triumphal 
Entry, the Cleansing of the Temple, the Anointing in Bethany, the Last 
Supper (which originally included the institution of the Eucharist, a 
fragment of which survives in the discourse in chapter vi), and then the 
Passion and Resurrection. ‘The Grundevangelium ended with xx. 30 f, 
Thus it resembled Mark in form, though it was quite independent, and 
may have been written before Mark. It was certainly earlier than 
Matthew and Luke. 

The next stage in the evolution of the gospel was the introduction of 
the discourses, a process analogous to the change from Mark to Matthew, 
Then came a drastic rearrangement of the material in its present form, 
which was not complete when the author died. His work was tidied up 
and published by a disciple. 

Such a brief summary cannot do justice to a detailed argument, which 
does account for many of the puzzling features of the gospel. But there 
are two points over which hesitation is likely. If there was indeed sucha 
long process of revision, it seems improbable that we should be able to 
disentangle its stages as confidently as the author of this essay does. 
His sharp distinction between narrative and discourse seems arbitrary 
and doctrinaire. Its necessity is not inherent, but imposed by the require- 
ments of his thesis. Secondly, the great difference there is between the 
Grundevangelium which he postulates and the finished product would 
seem more easily explicable on the hypothesis that two minds have been 
at work on the material: that there was a Grundevangelium which may 
well have been the work of a man intimately acquainted with Jesus, and 
which formed the basis of the evolutionary process traced with such 
ingenuity and resource by the author of this essay—but conducted by 
someone other than the original evangelist. J. N. SANnpeERs 


Jesus and the Servant: The Influence of the Servant Concept of 
Deutero-Isaitah in the New Testament. By Morna D. Hooker. 
Pp. xiv-+230. London: S.P.C.K., 1959. 27s. 6d. net. 


NEITHER Jesus nor his disciples thought of him as the ‘Suffering 
Servant’ of Deutero-Isaiah; and there is no evidence that Jesus himself 
connected his death in particular with the forgiveness of sins or that 
the idea of vicarious suffering was significant for the primitive com- 
munity. These are the results of this learned dissertation. We may put 
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two questions: (1) How did the authoress reach these results? and (2) 
Has she succeeded in proving them? 

|. There are seven chapters. (1) Miss Hooker starts with a ‘General 
Survey of Recent Work on the Problem’ (pp. 1-24). She opposes the 
traditional and the critical view of the problem ‘Jesus and the Servant’. 
Whereas the adherents of the traditional view are convinced that Jesus 
identified himself with the Servant, their opponents attribute this 
identification to the Hellenistic Church. (2) In the second chapter, 
‘The Servant Passages: their Meaning and Background’ (pp. 25-52), 
the collective interpretation of the Servant is adopted with the restric- 
tion that he is understood as a corporate personality which includes 
simultaneously the nation and its leader, i.e. the head of the returning 
exiles. “This identification of the Servant as Israel removes the difficulty 
of the idea of resurrection in chapter 53’ (p. 46); for the idea of the 
resurrection of an individual was unknown to the period of the exile, 
whereas the idea of the resurrection of the nation is found in Ezek. 
xxxvii. (3) The third chapter, ‘Jewish Interpretation of the Servant’ 
(pp. 53-61), is astonishingly short. Only four pages (pp. 53-56) are 
devoted to the sources. The result is that in later Judaism we find hints 
of two solutions of the problem. On the one hand, ‘the “partial Mes- 
sianic” interpretation of the Targum may possibly reflect a tradition 
stretching back as far as the first century A.D.’, while, on the other hand, 
some passages ‘suggest that the Songs were interpreted collectively, 
either of Israel, or of the righteous within Israel’ (p. 58). The paucity of 
references to the Servant concept is explained by the hypothesis that 
‘the idea of active mission is very largely missing in this period of 
Judaism’ (p. 61—but Matt. xxiii. 15 ?). (4) Chapter iv, “The Servant in 
the Synoptic Gospels’ (pp. 62-102), examines passage by passage the 
linguistic references to Deutero-Isaiah found in the synoptic gospels 
and the predictions of suffering in the mouth of Jesus. Without dis- 
tinguishing between the words of Jesus and the remarks of the evan- 
gelists the investigation starts with Mark i. 1 (edayydAvov—cp. Isa. 
xl. g; lii. 7) and ends with Luke xxiv. 25 ff. (the sufferings of Christ in 
the Scriptures). Of course, passages such as Mark x. 45 (the Avrpov- 
saying) and Mark xiv. 24 (the last supper) are given special attention. 
The conclusion reached is that there is nothing which ‘could be accepted 
as proof’ that ‘Jesus identified his mission with that of the Servant of 
the Songs’ (p. 102). (5) Chapter v turns to “The Servant in the Early 
Church’ (pp. 103-33). Starting with the fourth gospel and continuing 
with Acts, St. Paul, Hebrews, 1 Peter, Revelation, the Apocryphal 
New Testament, and the Apostolic Fathers, again passage by passage, 
the question is raised whether the identification of Jesus with the 
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Servant was widely known or used in the primitive Church. Again the 
result is on the whole negative. It is true that in Acts viii we have clear 
proof that at a quite early date the relevance of Isa. liii to the Passion of 
Jesus was seen, but no mention is made of the vicarious nature of the 
Servant’s sufferings. Rather, 1 Peter ii is ‘the earliest definite proof for 
the full identification of Jesus with the Servant in all its Christological 
significance’ (p. 127). Thus ‘the early Church did not attach any 
great significance to the Servant passages’ (p. 133). (6) This negative 
result calls for an explanation. It is introduced by a short chapter on 
‘The Concept of Suffering’ (pp. 134-46). In Jewish thought the 
problem of suffering was acute ; it gave rise to the apocalyptic movement, 
Here we find the figure of the ‘Son of Man’. It is true ‘there is no 
reference to the Son of Man being subjected to any kind of suffering’ 
(p. 146). Nevertheless his suffering is implicitly presupposed, as he is 
the Remnant, those who hitherto have been trampled underfoot. (7) 
“The Servant Concept in the Thought of Jesus and the Early Church’ 
(pp. 147-63). For Deutero-Isaiah, Israel is the Servant. “There was not, 
and never had been, a “Servant figure’’’ (p. 157). ‘Much of the so-called 
“evidence” for a New Testament Servant-Christology’ is ‘based upon 
a fundamental error’ (p. 155), and all evidence is lacking that the vicarious 
suffering ‘was significant for either Jesus or the primitive community’ 
(p. 159). It is therefore the Son of Man-concept to which we have to pay 
attention. The Son of Man, while himself not suffering, represents 
the righteous community which is suffering today and will tomorrow 
be glorified (p. 160). ‘Jesus realized that the Son of Man himself must 
suffer with his people’ (p. 162). The small group which he gathered 
round him ‘is the kernel of the community which is to inherit the 
benefits of the New Age, when the sufferings of the Son of Man accom- 
plish the redemption’ (p. 161). Thus, the result of the whole book is 


not so revolutionary as it may seem at first sight—the accent being | 


in the end only shifted from the ‘Servant’ to the Son of Man. 

Il. If we ask whether the authoress has succeeded in proving her 
thesis, it must be stressed at the outset that her book shows evidence of 
a sound knowledge of the modern literature on the subject, and that she 


argues very carefully and consistently. And there is no doubt that she | 


is right in warning us against isolating the Servant-concept and turning 
exclusively to Isa. liii when investigating Jesus’ predictions of his 
suffering. There are, indeed, other passages which the writers of the 
New Testament had in mind when they appealed to ‘the scriptures’ or 
to ‘all the prophets’ and we should not overlook them. But, this said, 
it cannot be denied that she exaggerates greatly. She treats the New 
Testament like a mosaic and examines each stone separately, with the 
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result that only 1 Peter ii. 22 f. exhibits the full splendour of Isa. liii, and 
even this passage is not completely satisfactory, since the doctrine of 
Atonement is only mentioned as a kind of appendix to the theme of 
Christ’s patience in suffering. We are confronted, in short, with the 
application of a critical view to single passages, but scarcely anywhere 
with new material. If we examine the critical argumentation, we find 
considerable weaknesses. On the one hand, the treatment of the Jewish 
background is barely adequate. As already mentioned, in the chapter 
dealing with the Jewish interpretation of the Servant (ch. iii), only 
four pages are devoted to the sources. The LXX translation of Isa. liii 
and the Testament of Benjamin are not even mentioned; the trans- 
lations of the Peshitta, of Aquila, and of Theodotion, are not investigated 
but dismissed in a few lines with apodictic judgements. Throughout the 
whole book the linguistic evidence is taken almost exclusively from the 
LXX; the Aramaic background is neglected even in passages which are 
clearly pre-Hellenistic. On the other hand, in the New Testament parts, 
the argumentation although offered with great persuasiveness and care 
is sometimes too apodictic and has a tendency to deal too hastily with 
the difficulties inherent in the view adopted. The crucial question is, 
whether we are to concentrate on the few actual quotations of the 
Servant-Songs in the New Testament or whether we are to take into 
consideration also the numerous allusions to them. The authoress em- 
phatically adopts the first alternative. The weakness of this limitation 
appears in her discussion of such passages as the words of Jesus at the 
last supper. Here, as well as Mark x. 45, the importance of the word 
moAAoi is neglected ; for the inclusive sense of rabbim is by no means so 
common in the Old Testament as Miss Hooker seems to assume; it is, 
on the contrary, a marked peculiarity of Isa. liii (cp. now Kittel’s Theo- 
logisches Wérterbuch zum Neuen Testament, vi, pp. 536-45). Similarly the 
imép (Mark xiv. 24), with its translation-variant av7i (Mark x. 45), is 
scarcely explicable without taking into account Isa. liii—the connexion 
is of course obscured if only the LXX, and not the Hebrew text, of Isa. 
liii is reckoned with. Is it, then, possible to state that ‘any exegesis which 
sees a fundamental connection with Isa. 53 can only arise from reading 
Mark 14. 24 in the light of an already accepted doctrine of Atonement’ 
(pp. 82 f.)? Is it certain that in Acts viii. 32 ff. the significance of the 
sufferings and death of the Servant is not mentioned (p. 150—cp. «is 
mpoBarov, 1) kpiots avTod)? Is it debatable that 1 Cor. xv uses a phraseo- 
logy which is not Pauline (p. 119), and is it possible to say that ‘there is 
No justification for believing that the words xara tas ypadds have 
special reference to imép tHv duaptidv jydv’ (p. 119)? Is it Paul, and 
‘not his predecessors’, who first formulated Rom. iv. 25, and is the weight 
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of this passage not too easily dismissed by the statement that the juxta- 
position of zapadidwc and dixaiwors ‘reflects the parallelism of Hebrew 
poetry rather than conveys any deep theological significance’ (pp. 122f.)? 
And there are more questions. Only one may be noted, regarding the 
affirmation of the book that the idea of vicarious suffering was not 
significant for the primitive community. All our texts of the Words of 
Institution (including John vi. 51c) contain the dmép-formula; was 
there anywhere a celebration of the Eucharist which had not in view 
this dp? Is not, rather, the antiquity of the i7¢p-formula confirmed by 
1 Cor. xv. 3, by its independence of LXX, and by the numerous 
translation-variants (dv7i, wepi, dua c. acc.)? 

Thus the reviewer regrets having to confess that he is not convinced 
by the results mentioned at the beginning of this review. Even if one is 
ready to follow the authoress, there remains the difficulty that the idea 
of the suffering of the Son of Man is expressed neither in Dan. vii. 13 
nor in the apocalyptic literature. JOACHIM JEREMIAS 


The Person of Christ in New Testament Teaching. By Vincent 
Tay.or. Pp. x+-322. London: Macmillan, 1958. 21s. 


Wir this volume Dr. Taylor completes the trilogy of his Speaker’s 
Lectures of which the first part was published in 1953 as The Names of 
Jesus and the second in 1954 (as is correctly stated in the Preface to the 
present volume, which is here at variance with the dust-jacket) as The 
Life and Ministry of Fesus. Having thus already considered the liturgical 
and historical influences that went to shape the Church’s estimate of the 
Person of Christ, he was able in the present volume to go more deeply 
into the doctrinal. It may well be deemed the weightiest of the three, 
even if it lacks the exciting quality of daring, in defiance of all contem- 
porary fashion, to sketch a Life of Jesus that can stand up to the critical 
blasts of the present century. 

It is always interesting to see how a writer on New Testament christo- 
logy will set about his task (and this may determine, as Dr. ‘Taylor 
points out in his Preface, whether he thinks in terms of christology 
or of christologies). He may, like Dr. Cullmann, whose Die Christo- 
logie des Neuen Testaments appeared just as this book was going to press, 
examine one by one the various christological (or possibly christological) 
titles, arranged perhaps in what the author holds to be the historical 
order of their usage; but this was clearly inappropriate for the present 
work, since Dr. Taylor had already undertaken this examination in 
The Names of Fesus. Another method, which is that adopted in the first 
half of the present book, is to extract by exegetical means the christology 
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of each New Testament book in turn. This method is very successfully 
used in a more limited field by Fr. Cerfaux, whose Le Christ dans la 
Théologie de S. Paul, now available in an English translation, is one of 
the few important contributions not listed in Dr. Taylor’s bibliography. 
The difficulty of this method when applied to the whole New Testament 
is to decide in what order the books should be discussed; Dr. ‘Taylor 
starts with Mark—doubtless because, though composed later than the 
Epistles of Paul, it provides evidence for the thought of an earlier period 
and indeed for that of Jesus himself—but he is then faced with the problem 
whether John should be examined before or after Paul. This at once 
involves just those historical questions which make Dr. Taylor reluctant 
to commit himself entirely to the third method, by which the whole 
subject is considered as part of the history of doctrine and the material 
arranged in such a way as to show the development of christological 
ideas without strict regard to the New Testament book in which they 
appear. There are, as Dr. Taylor well sees, grave dangers in this method ; 
it lays those who use it open to the charge of subjectivism and doctrinal 
bias and may encourage the outlook which sees all later developments 
as corruption, dangers to which in his opinion both Bousset and Dr. 
Bultmann have in some measure succumbed. Nevertheless, its advan- 
tages are so manifest that in fact it is the method which Dr. ‘Taylor 
employs in the second half of his book. 

At the end of the first half we are given a table analysing the distribu- 
tion in the various New Testament writings of the terms Lord and Son, 
which Dr. Taylor regards as the most important categories. He sets 
gteat store by the filial consciousness of Jesus, who saw himself as the 
unique, which must mean suprahuman, Son of God. This idea is 
developed in the opening chapter of the second part, entitled “The 
Divine Consciousness of Jesus’. The primitive Christian christology 
is then sketched and its inadequacy shown, and so we pass to the 
teaching of the ‘Great New Testament Writers’, Paul, the author of 
Hebrews, and John, and so to the doctrine of the Trinity, which is the 
inevitable outcome of their teaching; though Dr. Taylor is broadminded 
enough to urge that even the point of view which regards the doctrine 
of the Trinity as a doubtful legacy imposed upon Christianity by 
dalliance with Greek philosophy is not without its value. He attaches 
considerable importance to the Kenosis idea, regarding it as essential 
to any worthy doctrine of the Incarnation and capable of being restated 
in a form in which it will not be open to the objections brought against 
it by William Temple and D. M. Baillie; the last main chapter, “Towards 
a Modern Christology’, shows the lines on which he would undertake 
the task. 


621.1 
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There are not many misprints, but it was perhaps rather unkind to 
credit Dr. Barth with a reference to peccatum originalis. There is a useful 
Bibliography and an Index of Scripture Passages as well as a General 
Index. Dr. ‘Taylor would doubiless not wish to claim that in these three 
modest volumes he has said the last word on New Testament christology, 
but he has given us the fruits of an honest and courageous attempt to 
give a wide covering to his theme and to show its abiding theological 
significance. 


The Acts of the Apostles: An Historical Commentary. By E. M. 
BLAIKLOCK. Pp. 198. (‘Tyndale New Testament Commentaries.) 
London: Tyndale Press, 1959. gs. 6d. 


A NEw volume of the Tyndale New Testament Commentaries deals 
with Acts and is edited by Dr. E. M. Blaiklock, Professor of Classics 
at Auckland. As the sub-title, ‘An Historical Commentary’, indicates, 
special attention is devoted to the historical background, more than half 
the Introduction consisting of a sketch of the situation ir the eastern 
part of the Roman Empire in the first century. The editor is confident 
that Acts was written c. 62 by Luke the physician (whose profession 
comes out in his vocabulary) and companion of Paul. The Pastorals are 
evidence that Paul was acquitted and, according to Professor Blaiklock, 
‘it seems certain that a sequel was intended’, though he realizes that 
there are difficulties in this view if Acts was written during the two 
years’ imprisonment at Rome. At no point is any conflict in the biblical 
narrative admitted. Galatians and Acts can be reconciled by a little 
stretching of chronology. Paul delivered his sermons from a manuscript 
to which Luke may very likely have had access. Even the two accounts 
of the death of Judas must both be accepted ; ‘the two narratives preserve 
different but equally true details’. The commentary will probably be 
particularly useful in the higher classical forms in schools. 

L. A. GARRARD 


Weisheit und Torheit: Eine exegetisch-religionsgeschichtliche Unter- 
suchung zu I Kor. t und 2. By ULricH WILCKENS. Pp. 295. 
(Beitrage zur historischen Theologie.) Tiibingen: J. C. B. Mohr 
(Paul Siebeck), 1959. DM. 28.70. 


Tuis book, described in its sub-title as an exegetical investigation, in the 
light of the history of religion, of the first two chapters of the first Epistle 
to the Corinthians, is the work of a Religionsgeschichtler of the school of 
Reitzenstein and Bousset. The author believes that St. Paul’s opponents, 
who are in danger of splitting the Corinthian Church, are the exponents 
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of a Gnostic type of teaching akin to Valentinianism. They proclaim 
‘Wisdom’ doctrine, according to which Christian initiates have the 
eschatological judgement already behind them, and are in a position to 
‘judge all things’ (1 Cor. ii. 15), to be ‘full’, to be ‘rich’, and to ‘reign’ 
(1 Cor. iv. 8). They are able to sit in judgement even on the Apostles, 
save for their acknowledgement of the authority of the particular 
teachers by whom they themselves were baptized. 

To this St. Paul replies that the various apostolic missionaries are not 
rival teachers. They all work together as sent by God—they are His 
apostles, not the apostles of the Church, and they have the judgement 
still ahead : each has his responsibility towards Christ as his future Judge. 
The rival groups are in actual fact still within the one local church. If 
they say ‘I am of Paul, I of Apollos, I of Cephas’, that includes ‘I am of 
Christ’, since in actual fact it was in the name of Christ, not in the 
names of their baptizers, that they were baptized. Christ cannot be 
divided, and baptism is always into the name of Christ, not into the 
name of any merely human hierophant; and it is specifically into the 
death of Christ (Rom. vi. 3). The baptized henceforth have their life 
only in Christ, and Him crucified. They must therefore be of one mind 
—schisms and parties are excluded in principle. The unity of the 
Church has for St. Paul its basis in the crucifixion of Christ: hence only 
the ‘word of the cross’ can restore unity to the divided community at 
Corinth. 

The word ‘Sophia’ is, in the system of St. Paul’s opponents, a christo- 
logical title. As initiates of the Divine ‘Wisdom’, they claim fellowship 
with the exalted Christ, but the crucifixion is for them devoid (‘emptied’, 
says St. Paul) of significance (1 Cor. i. 17). St. Paul and his associates 
themselves also set forth to mature Christians a ‘wisdom’, but it is no 
‘wisdom of this Age’. It is wholly of God, a hidden wisdom, a secret of 
eschatological salvation, revealed only to God’s elect and concealed from 
the (demonic) ‘rulers of this Age’, who, had they had access to it, would 
not have crucified the ‘Lord of glory’. ‘Wisdom of God’ is for St. Paul, 
no less than for his opponents, a christological predicate: it denotes 
nothing eise than the person of the ‘Lord of glory’ Himself. 

The ‘wisdom of God’ is, from the point of view of this present ‘Age’, 
folly and weakness—a Messiah on a cross! But the ‘folly’ and ‘weak- 
ness’ of God are (by contrast with human ‘wisdom’ and ‘strength’) the 
true wisdom and power. St. Paul takes occasion to point out that the 
Christian converts at Corinth are themselves humble folk. They are not 
educated, influential, or well born. Many are doubtless slaves or dock- 
labourers—men devoid of civic rights and accounted rather as things 
than as persons, ‘base things and things that are not’, as contrasted 
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with ‘things that are’; but God’s calling has ennobled them—Christ jg 
made unto them ‘wisdom and righteousness and sanctification and 
redemption’, so that only ‘in the Lord’ can any man legitimately ‘glory’ 
(1 Cor. i. 26-31). 

The ‘wisdom’ proclaimed by the Apostles is God’s wisdom, revealed 
through His ‘spirit’: it is not the ‘spirit of the cosmos’, but the ‘Spirit 
which is of God’ (1 Cor. ii. 12). The implication is that Christ (who is 
God’s ‘Wisdom’) was from all eternity made ready by God to be the 
destined Bringer of salvation—Christ whom the demonic powers cruci- 
fied, Christ who came down from heaven, Christ who was revealed to 
‘them that are perfect’, but who was by the demons unrecognized. ‘If 
one so understands the text in its context of ideas’, writes Dr. Wilckens, 
‘it becomes clear that in ii. 8 the Gnostic myth of the Redeemer who 
came down from heaven is presupposed as already known and as the 
leading idea of the passage.’ 

A clear summary of the ‘Gnostic myth of the Redeemer’ is given by 
Dr. Wilckens on pp. 71-73 of his book. English readers may profitably 
consult also the essay bearing the title The Gnostic Redeemer in the late 
Dr. Edwyn Bevan’s Hellenism and Christianity. Dr. Bevan, like Dr. 
Wilckens, gives a summary of the Gnostic mythology of the Redeemer, 
but raises the pertinent question ‘whether primitive Christianity and 
Gnosticism fitted to Jesus of Nazareth the conception of a Redeemer 
older than Christianity, a conception which existed originally apart from 
Him, or whether it was the Christian belief in Jesus which induced the 
Gnostics to introduce the figure of a Redeemer into a scheme which 
had originally been framed without one’.? ‘What strikes one’, writes 
Dr. Bevan, ‘in this Gnostic account of the descent and reascension of 
the Redeemer is that it is just a reduplication of the Hellenistic story of 
the soul... . In those fragments which we have of Hellenistic theology, 
unmodified by the influence of Christian faith in a human Person, there 
is no Redeemer: he is absent from the doctrine of Posidonius: he is 
absent from the Hermetic writings. And why is he needed? For the 
possession of knowledge is enough to enable the soul to regain its 
heavenly home, whether by knowledge be understood intellectual en- 
lightenment in the Platonic sense, or knowledge of magical formulas 
and mystic practices in the baser superstitious acceptance. . . . Salvation 
by such gnosis and salvation by Christ present the appearance of two 
alternative schemes which have been imperfectly joined together.” 

It is to be remembered that the documents from which our knowledge 
of Gnostic teaching is derived are of varying provenance and for the 

* Bevan, op. cit., pp. 89 sqq. 2 Op. cit., p. 95- 
3 Op. cit., pp. 100 ff. 
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most part of post-Christian date. The assumptions that they can be 
rightly used to supplement one another, and that it is possible to derive 
from them a generalized account of a Gnostic theory of redemption, 
earlier than Christianity, and known in first-century Corinth, are based 
upon no direct evidence and are highly precarious. It is possible to learn 
much from Dr. Wilcken’s careful and scholarly exegesis of the two 
chapters of St. Paul which he discusses, without being thereby com- 
mitted to the acceptance in their entirety of his more speculative theories 
about Gnosticism. 

In the second and third parts of his book Dr. Wilckens gives an 
account of the part played by the ‘Wisdom’ concept in Valentinianism, 
in the Acts of Thomas, in various Gnostic writings outside Valentinian- 
ism, in Philo of Alexandria, and in the ‘Wisdom’ literature of Judaism. 
He has sections on ‘Sophia in Early Christianity’ and on “The Structure 
and Intention of the Pauline Preaching of the Cross’. For the Gnostics 
(he points out) Christ, as the Lord of Glory and the Wisdom of God, the 
Redeemer who came down from heaven, is the Conqueror before whom 
all powers of darkness must give way, but who cannot Himself fall a 
victim to death. For St. Paul the Cross is a ‘radical crisis’ for Christ Him- 
self: the decisive happening of the Crucifixion of Christ is itself the proof 
of God’s power, whose ‘strength is made perfect in weakness’: and so 
likewise, since the ‘Wisdom’ of God is made perfect in weakness, the 
Christian can only become ‘wise’ by becoming ‘foolish’. 

The final section of Dr. Wilcken’s book is devoted to a study of the 
school-system of the Stoics, leading up to a comparison and contrast of 
the Christian ‘wisdom’, which from the point of view of this world is 
‘folly’, with the Stoic conception of the ideal ‘sage’ or ‘wise man’, who 
alone has knowledge, who alone speaks the truth, who possesses all vir- 
tues, and who by his acceptance of destiny becomes lord of the world. 

A. E. J. RAWLINSON 


The Epistle to the Philippians. By F. W. Beare. Pp. xii+-182, one 
photograph. (Black’s New Testament Commentaries.) London: 
Adam & Charles Black, 1959. 16s. 


Amonc the marks of a good commentary is constructive exposition based 
on a scrupulously honest analysis of the difficulties and possibilities, and 
in this Professor Beare’s volume—a welcome addition to its series—is, 
in the main, conspicuously successful. Occasionally, it is true, he allows 
himself what seems to be an unwarranted dogmatism. On a celebrated 
cTux in ii. 5, for instance, he writes: ‘It is certainly wrong to supply 
the verb “‘was” (as AV—“‘let this mind be in you, which was also in 
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Christ Jesus”); such a rendering is impossible in itself, and leads to 
a total misunderstanding of the sense of the whole passage.’ But it can 
hardly be described as impossible to understand rodro [¢povnpa] dpoveire 

. 6 xai [jv] €v Xpior@ *Inood: unlikely, perhaps, but not impossible: 
and, to some, less unlikely than Professor Beare’s own supplement, 
‘. . . as ts fitting in Christ Jesus’. Nor is it easy to understand how the 
benediction of iv. 23 ‘is unique, in the substitution of the phrase with 
your Spirit for the more usual “‘with you”’’, when this occurs also in Gal, 
vi. 18 and Philem. 25. But these are exceptions to a generally fine grasp 
and lucid exposition, with candid admissions where decision is impos- 
sible: all in a delightfully readable style. 

In addition to this mostly admirable expository quality, the com- 
mentary offers a splendidly stored introduction, reaching the conclusion 
that (on balance) Rome after all remains the most likely place of captivity 
and that the ‘epistle’ is a compound of three ingredients: a letter of 
thanks for the Philippians’ gift (iv. 10-20), an interpolated fragment 
(iii. 2-iv. 1), and a letter sent with Epaphroditus on his return to Philippi 
(all the rest). 

Throughout, the commentary is interestingly documented, with a 
modicum of references to the ancient commentators, several quotations 
from Erasmus, and a wide range of modern literature (including some 
representatives of Russian Orthodox piety). At the end are 15 pages of 
vigorous criticism of ‘kenotic’ Christologies, an excursus supplied by 
Professor E. R. Fairweather, of which it is for a student of doctrine to 
judge. In Professor Beare’s own exposition of the ‘kenosis’ passage 
his refusal to lose sight of its primarily ethical rather than doctrinal 
appeal is surely sound. Whether he is right in accepting it as non-Pauline 
(but, as he believes, by some gifted writer of Paul’s own circle) is 
another matter. But everywhere the reader is pleasantly carried along 
by the writer’s energetic style and obvious enthusiasm. 


Theologie des Neuen Testaments, dritte, durchgesehene und erganzte 
Auflage. By R. BULTMANN. Pp. xvi+611. Tubingen: J. C. B. 
Mohr, 1958. DM. 28. 


‘THERE is no need to attempt a fresh estimate of this book, which even its 
severest critics recognized as an event of major importance when the 
first edition began to appear in 1948. Vols. i and ii were reviewed by 
the late Dr. T. W. Manson in 7.7.S. 1. 199-200 (July—Oct. 1949) and 
N.S. iii. 2 (Oct. 1952); vol. iti by Dr. C. K. Barrett in N.s. v. 2 (Oct. 1954). 

In the present edition not a great deal is added or altered. A short 
foreword (May 1958) observes that the Dead Sea scrolls have not 
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necessitated much change, and that their importance for N.T. research 
can be exaggerated ; for after all, that first-century Judaism was far from 
uniform in texture is no new discovery. The most significant analogy 
between the Qumran sect and Christians (as is noted again at the appro- 
priate place in the text of this edition) is that both saw themselves as the 
true Israel of the last days. 

No change is discernible in the author’s general position. ‘Die Ver- 
kiindigung Jesu’, which is still but prolegomenon to N.T. theology, 
occupies scarcely a page more than before. What has been enlarged con- 
siderably (with the help of Dr. W. G. Kiimmel) is the bibliography to 
each section, though there are one or two surprising omissions. 

Technically, it is a pity that many of the original misprints are re- 
peated and some new ones introduced, while the printers have not 
always been successful with the junctions where the paging has 
changed. But these are trivial blemishes in a book which in the main is 
beautiful; and it is good to have the great scholar’s greatest work 
brought up to date in a single handsome volume. C. F. D. MouLe 


Kleine Schriften II: Studien zum Neuen Testament. By Hans 
LigTzMANN. Edited by Kurt ALAND. Pp. x+ 303. (Texte und 
Untersuchungen zur Geschichte der altchristlichen Literatur, 
Band 68.) Berlin: Akademie-Verlag, 1958. DM. 26 (unbound), 
30 (bound). 

Tue second volume of Lietzmann’s collected essays has appeared quite 
soon after the first, reviewed in F.7.S., N.s. x, p. 162. It contains twenty 
New Testament notes and studies, ranging in date from 1907 to 1935. 
The longest (pp. 15-98) is a lively account of the formation of the New 
Testament Canon, given as five semi-popular lectures in 1907. Out- 
standing among the rest are: an introduction to Pauline textual criticism, 
reprinted from his commentary on Romans, an investigation into the 
Greek text behind the Gothic version, a review of Von Soden’s text, and 
an article on the trial of Jesus. The two last are made all the more valu- 
able in that Lietzmann’s replies to criticism of them are appended. 
The volume also contains an early note on the Gallio inscription (1911) 
and, in Schallanalyse und Textkritik, an entertaining refutation of a 
curious attempt to break up the New Testament books (with Galatians 
as the sample) into numerous sources by a kind of physiological analysis 
of their sound ‘Schall and Klang). As with the first volume, the variety 
of journals, &c., drawn upon, as well as the intrinsic merit of the 
studies, must make the collection very useful to scholars. 

S. L. GREENSLADE 
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Die Kindertaufe in den ersten vier fahrhunderten. By Joacuim 
JEREMIAS. Pp. 127. Gottingen: Vandenhoeck und Ruprecht, 
1958. DM. 13.50. 


StupeNts of the early history of Christian baptism have long been 
familiar with Professor Jeremias’s work, Hat die Urkirche die Kindertaufe 
geiibt? (first and second editions, respectively, 1938 and 1949). Much of 
this material (apart from the recapitulation of previous work on the 
subject) is used again in the earlier part of the present volume, but in an 
enlarged and developed form. This first part of the book is devoted to 
a fuller restatement of the evidence, admittedly indirect, which can be 
held to point to infant baptism within the New Testament period. 
Starting from the analogy of proselyte baptism, and following what is 
now a generally accepted view that this rite was already well established 
before the rise of Christianity, the author adduces evidence from 
rabbinic sources to show that when a proselyte came over to Judaism 
his children were baptized together with him. Since the earliest Chris- 
tians were Jews, it would seem highly probable that the children of 
Christian converts from paganism were similarly baptized with their 
parents on entering the church. The author, however, draws a careful 
distinction (and to recognize it clarifies the issue) between children thus 
born before the parents’ conversion and children born later, that is, into 
an already Christian home. Children falling in the first category were 
probably baptized from the earliest period. Evidence for this is found in 
the references to the baptism of ‘households’, and here the argument is 
strengthened by an appeal to E. Stauffer’s contention that in Jewish 
usage the otkos-formula was expressly understood to include young 
children. But the analogy of proselyte baptism fails in regard to the 
baptism of infants falling in the second category, that is, those born into 
already Christian homes. But here it is argued that other evidence must 
be taken into account. The author cites with approval Oscar Cullmann’s 
argument from the complete silence of the New Testament about any 
postponement until years of discretion of the baptism of the children of 
Christian parents. (It is remarkable, if such a postponemcnt were usual, 
that in a collection of books written over three generations there is no 
hint of it.) Further in the earliest Christianity there is no distinction 
observable between those baptized and those not yet baptized. All this, 
coupled with certain second-century references which appear to carry 
back the beginnings of infant baptism to a date within the New Testa- 
ment period, suggests, in the judgement of the author, that Origen may 
not, after all, have been so wide of the mark when he claimed that infant 
baptism had ‘apostolic’ authority behind it. Professor Jeremias repeats 
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from his earlier work a form-critical analysis of the passages about our 
Lord blessing the children considered in conjunction with the word to 
Nicodemus (John iii. 5). The substantial similarity of structure suggests 
that, though in its original Sitz im Leben the Synoptic incident had 
nothing directly to do with baptism, nevertheless it was recorded and 
transmitted in such a way by the evangelists as to imply the practice of 
infant baptism in the communities for which the gospels were originally 
compiled. 

In the latter part of the book there is a valuable historical survey of the 
patristic evidence about infant baptism arranged under geographical 
localities. The importance of this fresh investigation is to show from the 
abundance and geographical variety of the evidence how prevalent and 
normal a practice infant baptism was in many widely separated areas of 
the early church. Here Professor Jeremias makes even more use than in 
his earlier work of the evidence furnished by early Christian monumental 
inscriptions ; special interest, for English readers, attaches to the pottery 
coffin containing the mummy of a child (c. A.D. 200) now in the British 
Museum and reproduced in a full-page illustration. According to the 
judgement of Egyptologists the symbol of the cross which the child 
holds in her right hand is a sign of Christian parentage. In view of 
Origen’s testimony to the practice of infant baptism in Egypt about this 
time it is hard to believe that this child had not been baptized. After 
examining the evidence to the end of the third century A.D. the author 
concludes that a crisis in regard to infant baptism occurred at some point 
during the fourth century, when there are some well-known examples 
of the postponement of baptism for those born of Christian parents. Yet 
even in this period the homilies of Asterius the Sophist contain passages 
which clearly imply infant baptism as a regular practice. The author 
offers a salutary reminder how necessary it is to include all the evidence, 
and not merely to select from it, when he thus shows that side by side 
and contemporary with the situation implied by the references to the 
postponement of baptism in Chrysostom, Basil, and Gregory of 
Nazianzus, there were also, at much the same time and in much the 
same area, Christian circles in which the baptism of infants soon after 
birth was the normal and accepted practice. This timely study displays 
the profound scholarship and creative insight that are a mark of all the 
author’s published work, and will need to be taken into account by all 
students of the early history of infant baptism, not least by those who 
may be disposed to find its main thesis hard to accept. 

W. F. FLEMINGTON 
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Théologie du Fudéo-Christianisme. By JEAN DANIELOU. Pp. 448. 
Desclée et cie, 1958. 26s. 6d. 


THIs important book is apparently the first instalment of a full-scale 
treatment of the history of Christian Doctrine in the pre-Nicene period. 
The author believes that most contemporary accounts of the history of 
early Christian doctrine are invalidated, or at least seriously distorted, 
by the erroneous belief, to which Harnack gave such wide currency, 
that Christian theology, as distinct from the revelation on which it is 
based, was, right from the beginning, an affair of Greek speculation, 
carried on in the categories of the hellenistic world. He holds, on the 
contrary, that the earliest essays in Christian theology were the work 
of Jewish Christians, who naturally made use of the categories, exegeti- 
cal and apocalyptic, with which they were familiar in contemporary 
Judaism. The present volume, which forms a self-contained study, is 
devoted to the examination of this Judaeo-Christian theology. 

Acceptance of Harnack’s view has rested very largely on the belief 
that there is little or no evidence for the existence of any body of Judaeo- 
Christian theology, and Pére Daniélou begins by questioning this 
belief. In the first part of the book he gives reasons for thinking that 
a number of apocalyrtic and liturgical works known to us, e.g. The 
Ascension of Isaiah, II Enoch, The Testaments of the XII Patriarchs, 
the Gospel of Peter, the Gospel according to the Hebrews, are Judaeo- 
Christian, not simply in the sense of being Jewish works interpolated by 
Christians, but in the sense that they were from the beginning the work 
of Christians—Christians who utilized Jewish material and expressed 
themselves in the forms of Spdatjudentum, which is defined as ‘le judaisme 
contemporain du Christ, celui des Phariséens, des Esséniens et des 
Zélotes’, and contrasted with ‘le judaisme rabbinique, légaliste, d’aprés 
la chute de Jérusalem’, which early Christianity was concerned to combat 
(p. 19). Further information about Judaeo-Christian thought may be 
gleaned, Pére Daniélou thinks, from such writers as Barnabas, Hermas, 
Ignatius, and Clement, and from the traditions of the elders contained 
in later patristic works; he also lays under contribution the exponents 
of what he calls ‘le judéo-christianisme hétérodoxe’, e.g. Cerinthus, 
Carpocrates, and the Ebionites. 

The main body of the book is devoted to an examination of what 
these various sources say about the Trinity and the angels, the In- 
carnation and the cross, the Church and the sacraments, and other 
subjects of prime importance in Christian doctrine. As the examination 
proceeds some significant facts emerge. First, in the case of each topic 
discussed, several of the documents are shown to reveal a common way 
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of thinking and often a common pattern of belief. Secondly, in the 
light of Jewish parallels, particularly from the Qumran documents, 
it becomes clear that this common way of thinking derived from con- 
temporary Judaism, so that what we are dealing with is a concerted 
attempt to understand and expound Christianity in terms of the out- 
look, interests, and exegetical methods of late Judaism. And thirdly, 
in the light of all this, many of the ‘gnostic’ doctrines which used to 
be regarded as the result of Greek speculation working directly on the 
New Testament data, are seen to be no more than ‘déformations’ of 
originally Jewish-Christian, and often orthodox, speculations. It is 
impossible within the limits of a review to do justice to the details 
of Pere Daniélou’s discussion ; if anything is to be singled out for sepa- 
rate mention, perhaps it should be the discussions of the Name and the 
Cross (cc.vi and ix) and the demonstration that much early theologizing 
took the form of meditation on Gen. i and ii seen as typifying the new 
creation; like so much else, this appears to have reflected contemporary 
Jewish practice. 

It is difficult to think that anyone will read this book without having 
his views widened and modified by it; in fact many Protestant scholars 
may find the line of argument so suggestive as to make them wish that 
Pére Daniélou had included a discussion of the New Testament writers 
along the same lines. He does indeed say that the facts he adduces 
‘nous donnent 4 penser que la théologie de Paul et de Jean est a bien des 
égards l’expression d’une spéculation commune qui lui est antérieure 
et dont les écrits judéo-chrétiens sont une autre attestation’ (p. 433), 
but he nowhere really follows this up, and some of his remarks about 
the institution of the hierarchy and the sacraments perhaps suggest that 
it is only with certain reservations that he would want to do so. 

As we should expect from so great a scholar, the evidence and argu- 
ments are everywhere clearly and cogently presented, so cogently 
indeed that perhaps the best thing a reviewer can do, after expressing his 
warm appreciation, is to sound a note of caution. It should be remem- 
bered first that the argument rests on assumptions about various 
‘Judaeo-Christian’ writings which may not command universal assent; 
and that Pere Daniélou’s deductions from his later sources are sometimes 
open to dispute ; it is perhaps a pity that he did not have space to argue 
his views on these matters more fully. Again, his handling of the late 
Jewish evidence is necessarily somewhat summary and in particular 
he shows a confidence about the dating and interpretation of the 
Qumran documents which some others may envy rather than share. 
Probably, however, the note of caution which most needs to be sounded 
is one which implies no criticism of what Pére Daniélou has written, but 
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concerns simply the limitations of his achievement. He may be said 
virtually to have proved that many of the theologically influential thinkers 
in the primitive Church lived and thought in a late Jewish environment 
and that the life and thought of the early Church developed accordingly, 
This is a most valuable corrective to the one-sided emphasis on the 
Greek character of early Christianity associated with the name of 
Harnack and, in a rather different way, with the names of Reitzen- 
stein and Bousset. But it would be a pity if one error simply gave place 
to another and the facts now brought to light about the Jewish en- 
vironment of some early Christians led to an exclusive or excessive 
emphasis on the Jewish element in early Christianity. Naturally, in a 
book devoted exclusively to Judaeo-Christian thought, Pére Daniélou 
has little to say on such questions; but the classic foundations of 
Christian doctrine were to be largely Greek in their form of expression, 
and some at least of the Jewish-Christian speculations described in 
this volume, for all their value and fascination, give the impression of 
being somewhat marginal to the main stream of doctrinal development. 
It will be interesting to see from subsequent volumes how far Pére 
Daniélou thinks these speculations were in fact normative and how 
seriously previous neglect of them has distorted our understanding 
of the positions arrived at in the fourth and fifth centuries. How far 
back do the Greek speculations enshrined in these latter go, and what 
is their relation to the Jewish-Christian speculations described here? 

Was there ever really an unadulterated ‘Judéo-Christianisme’ ? 
Meanwhile, if it should be said that there is little new in this book 
and that what Pere Daniélou has done is simply to draw together and sum 
up lines of inquiry on which he and others have been engaged for some 
time, it may be replied that such summarizing work is very important 
and that it is good to have it done with such masterly skill and lucidity, 
and to have it related to the general history of early Christian doctrine 
by one whose knowledge in this field must surely be unsurpassed. 
DENNIS NINEHAM 


The Gnostic Problem. By R. McL. Witson. Pp. xii+-274. London: 
Mowbray, 1958. 35s. 

“Tuis book does not profess to be a full-scale study of the Gnostic move- 

ment. The time for that has not yet come. . . .” But will it ever come? 

One can hardly hope that the mass of texts from Nag Hammadi will be 

properly edited and discussed before some further find suggests another 

moratorium. Every time has its drawbacks. So a tutor who still has to 
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send his pupils back to Burkitt may well regret that Dr. Wilson, with his 
enviable erudition, has proposed to restrict himself to investigating the 
relations between second-century Gnosticism and the Judaism of the 
Dispersion. 

Was this field really well chosen? Dr. Wilson himself admits that the 
evidence for Diaspora Judaism, apart from Philo, is meagre (p. 179). 
More may yet be learnt trom Goodenough’s work on the iconography 
(p. 98, a rather awkwardly located paragraph); but perhaps Dr. Wilson 
himself might have made more use of such a source as Trypho’s contri- 
butions to Justin’s Dialogue (p. 51, n. 26 seems to be the sole reference). 
Further, the emphasis placed on second-century Gnosticism means that 
the study of Gnostic origins must take second place. Despite his dis- 
claimers, Dr. Wilson has in fact given us a useful survey of Diaspora 
Judaism, Philo, Gnosticism in New Testament times, and the (later) 
Gnostic sects, and has conveniently summarized two recent publications: 
the Apocryphon Fohannis from Berlin Papyrus No. 8502, published 
by Till in 1955, and the Evangelium Veritatis, published by Malinine, 
Puech, and Quispel in 1956. (One may remark that the missing pages 
of the latter can be supplied from Labib’s edition of the Cairo texts; 
German version by H.-M. Schenke in the T.L.Z., July 1958.) 

Dr. Wilson outlines the main features of Gnosticism on pp. 69-71, 
and his views on its origins can be collected from pp. 71, 83, 106, and 
116, He rightly observes that the mere use of such characteristic ideas 
as Gnosis itself, dualism, astrology, or salvation conceived as the escape 
of the soul from a world dominated by evil powers, does not constitute 
Gnosticism, which implies the working of such ideas into a system. It 
is in the main a product of Graeco-Oriental syncretism, a view not far 
removed from Harnack’s: “The movement as a whole is the product of 
Christianity and “‘Hellenism”’ in its wider sense, where the Hellenistic 
element is given free play and the ethical and practical emphasis of 
Christianity as preached by Paul is neglected’ (p. 83). How far back, 
then, may Gnosticism proper be traced ? ‘It would appear to be roughly 
contemporaneous with the rise of Christianity’ (p. 84). ‘In the New Testa- 
ment we are faced only with an incipient Gnosticism’ (p. 83). On the other 
hand, ‘Such a (pre-Christian) Jewish Gnosticism must be considered 
highly probable, although conclusive proof may be lacking for its exist- 
ence’ (p. 176). Behind Dr. Wilson’s non-committal style it is hard not to 
detect a note of hesitation at this important point. 

The core of the book, however, is the long seventh chapter, which 
examines the contribution of Judaism to the movement. Dr. Wilson 
speaks of a ‘convergence’ of Judaism and current philosophy which 
powerfully affected the Gnostic conception of God, and of creation and 
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the nature of the world. In its anthropology, and still more in its 
‘escape’ theory of salvation, Gnosticism stands apart from both Judaism 
and Christianity: while the Gnostic redeemer ‘is not pre-Christian, but 
simply a more radical interpretation of the Christian Jesus in terms of 
current belief’ (p. 225). 

There is a great deal of valuable information and sound judgement 
packed into these pages. But two criticisms arise. The positive conclu- 
sions seem rather meagre compared with the labour expended in their 
pursuit. Is this due simply to the author’s patience and caution? Dr. 
Wilson is not disposed to see a close connexion between Gnosticism and 
the ideas of the Dead Sea Scrolls (pp. 71-75), a judgement which is now 
sharply reversed by Pére Daniélou’s penetrating Theologie du Fudéo- 
Christianisme which appeared, unluckily, about the same time. Daniélou 
argues that some at least of the Gnostics were powerfully affected by 
currents of thought on the immediate fringe of Palestinian Judaism, 
pointing to their known connexions with Samaria and Syria and the 
probable influence of Essenism and even Zelotism, mediated by ‘Judéo- 
Christianisme’. It may be that in laying his main emphasis on Hellen- 
ism and Pauline Christianity and second-century Gnosticism, Dr. 
Wilson has turned his attention to a field where clear-cut conclusions 
cannot honestly be found. But I cannot help feeling, secondly, that his 
skill in marshalling his facts does not quite match his patience in 
collecting them; his argument is too often clogged by reservations and 
parentheses, and his 1,200-odd footnotes, though highly informative, 
need to be pruned and consolidated. A little streamlining would have 
produced a better and perhaps a cheaper book, though at present it is 
not unreasonably dear at 35s., and the printing seems commendably 
accurate. Dr. Wilson’s work has the caution and erudition which make 
a good thesis. It lacks the style, the sweep, and, above all, the unity of 
conception which make a really good book. For all that it may be recom- 
mended. There is no better book on Gnosticism available in English 
today. G. C. STEAD 


Atlas of the Early Christian World. By F. vAN DER MEER and 
CHRISTINE MOHRMANN. Translated and edited by Mary F. 
HEDLUND and H. H. Row ey. Pp. 216, 40 maps and 613 photo- 
graphs. London and Edinburgh: Nelson, 1958. 70s. net. 

Tue authors have assembled 613 excellent photographs of material 

relics—inscriptions, coins, statuary, buildings, paintings, mosaics, and 

manuscripts—illustrating, against its pagan background, the local ex- 
pansion, sepulchral custom, organization, doctrine, ritual, artistic and 
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literary activity of the Church from the sub-apostolic period to about 
ap. 600. They have distributed the data culled from these and similar 
monuments, and from literary sources, on a series of maps skilfully con- 
structed to illustrate development and growth, in all its varied aspects, 
area by area and from period to period. And to accompany the monu- 
ments they have compiled a running commentary, a model of concise 
sagacity, informed by accurate scholarship, technical competence, and 
profound historical insight. Authors, translators, and publishers are to 
be congratulated on an authoritative work, handsomely produced, which 
provides the general student with a vivid panorama of the life and growth 
of the Church in its classical setting, and keeps the specialist conti- 
nuously in mind of the layout and vast extent of the forest in a corner 
of which he wields his axe. 

The following remarks concern the period and area with which the 
reviewer is familiar, the pre-Constantinian Church in Asia Minor. 

The path of the maker of distribution maps is strewn with pitfalls for 
author, draughtsman, and printer; the following are typical of a few in- 
congruities and slips observed by the reviewer in the really illuminating 
Anatolian maps. In map 1, along with churches mentioned or (like Sinope 
and Amisus) implied in the text of the N.T., Tralles and Magnesia, first 
mentioned by Ignatius, are classed as first-century churches. There is 
little doubt that churches there are implied in Acts xix. 10, but the ‘Asia’ 
of that passage is the Roman province, and the province extended east- 
wards to Apameia and Hadrianopolis and Amorium. There is equally 
little doubt that there were first-century churches in Apameia, Eume- 
neia, and Philomelium, all first attested in the second half of the second 
century. The trouble is that if you abandon strict adherence to your 
documentation you never know where to stop. On Map 14 Hieropolis 
is confused with Hierapolis and provided with basilicas. On Map 4 
Hadrianopolis and Philomelium, on Map 16a Tymandus and Apollonia 
are transposed; on Map 16a the Galatian boundary, correctly drawn 
in Map 4, is drawn to include Orcistus in Galatia. The authors, follow- 
ing Harnack, still describe the Lycaonian bishopric (Map 16a) as 
Clavama, Gadamava, or Ecdaumava; its correct name I’Savyaa has been 
known since 1910; the assimilated form I'Saypava turned up in 1932. 
On its location see M.A.M.A. vii, p. xxiii. Ballance’s discovery of the 
site of Derbe, fourteen miles north-east of Laranda, was published only 
in 1957, A(natolian) S(tudies), vii, p. 147. 

It is good, and has for long been unusual, to see that gem of the 
Lateran collection, the Epitaph of Avircius (no. 54), correctly inter- 
preted. Ramsay’s strange notion, obviously due in the first instance to 
an error of transcription, but upheld by him throughout his life, that he 
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had seen Bac.A7[av] on the stone at Hieropolis in 1883, implying that the 
‘Pure Shepherd’ had sent a second-century bishop of Phrygia to Rome 
on a visit to the emperor and empress, bedevilled the interpretation of 
the Epitaph for years, and not only in Protestant circles—as late as 1951 
even a scholar of the calibre of Grégoire was still piously following in 
Ramsay’s footsteps. The reading Bao.Aj[av] had already been nailed to 
the counter in 1939 (F.R.S. xxix, p. 1) and the BaovAeiay of the Vita 
Aberci restored to its rightful place in the tradition. Whatever interpreta- 
tion—literal or mystical—is to be given to ‘Kingdom’ (‘Sovereignty’ ?) 
here, there is no longer a shadow of doubt that the accompanying 
Baciooa is the Queen-Church in Rome, or that a second-century 
Phrygian bishop looked upon the Church in Rome with a deference 
parallel to that accorded by contemporary Phrygian pagans to the 
goddess Roma. Grégoire’s cuvop(7)uous in line 11 (a correction which 
had occurred independently to the reviewer) is duly adopted, and the 
‘auvounyvpous’ met by Avircius on his journeyings all the way from 
Rome to Nisibis become recognizable as ‘brethren’, fellow members of 
the Church. The true explanation of a secondary detail in the Epitaph— 
the amount of the fine for violation—was published too late for considera- 
tion by the authors—on this point, which concerns both the meaning 
of a Greek word and contemporary Phrygian usage in the prescription 
of fines for violation, see A.S. v, p. 26. 

The date of the Epitaph is given, by a slip, as A.D. 216. That is the date 
carved on the epitaph of Alexander of Hieropolis, which imitates that of 
Avircius and proves it to be earlier. How much earlier is doubtful. The 
relevant facts are that Avircius (presumably already a mature man) 
visited Rome between A.D. 161 and 169; that he was addressed as an 
anti-Montanist leader (implying some degree of seniority) about A.D. 192, 
and that he composed his epitaph at the age of seventy-two. The epitaph 
must thus be dated about A.D. 200, and earlier rather than later. So dated 
it held pride of place from 1883 till 1951 as the earliest known Christian 
gravestone, recognizable as Christian, erected in a surface cemetery 
anywhere in the Roman world. This precedence has now passed to a 
gravestone of Cadi near Aezani in northern Phrygia, dated in A.D. 179-80, 
with an epitaph (as usual in surface cemeteries of this period) of purely 
pagan type, but marked as Christian by its symbolical representation of 
the Eucharist, which includes the uva and a rounded loaf (apros orpoyyv- 
Aoevd7js) stamped with a Greek cross exactly like the sacramental loaves 
portrayed on the third-century sarcophagus lid from Rome reproduced 
as no. 61 in this volume, and itself the earliest known representation in 
Christian art of the ancestor of our hot cross bun. The design in- 
cludes a figure of an animal pointing its nose at the ‘fruit of the vine’, 
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with a scourge suspended over it. This animal, wrongly taken by the 
reviewer for a dog in A.S. v, p. 33, was afterwards (ibid. vi, p. 49) 
recognized to be a fox. This strange addition to the conventional sym- 
bolism of the Eucharist awaits elucidation. Are we to seek clues to its 
meaning in the ‘foxes that spoil the vines’ of Cant. ii. 15 and in the use 
of ‘fox’ as a term of abuse in Luke xiii. 32, and see in the fox with scourge 
suspended over it a reference to an early version of a heresy which left 
its mark on the Christian epigraphy of Phrygia at a later period, the En- 
cratitic rejection of wine in the Sacrament (see M.A.M.A. vii, pp. xli f. 
and the refs. there given)? The reviewer makes a present of this problem 
to scholars versed in the early history of dogma. 

The Epitaph of Avircius, accompanying that of Pectorius to illustrate 
the early Eucharist, is the only pre-Constantinian monument from Asia 
Minor pictured in this volume, although Map 14 shows that the authors 
are not unaware of the existence of others. As such it must serve as text 
to a homily on a sin of omission. 

The foundations of the scientific study of Christian sepulchral epi- 
graphy were laid by de Rossi in his work on the Catacombs; his princi- 
ples were popularized by le Blant in his admirable little Manuel, and have 
beceme normative for students of the subject. The Christian epitaph of 
the age of persecution, typical of, but of course not universal in, the 
Catacombs, was gradually stripped, in the spirit of the injunction of 
Matt. x. 37, of all ties of family, city, and occupation which bound the 
dead man to this world, and the dead Christian was commemorated 
only by carving his name, with or without a symbol or a brief prayer, on 
his gravestone, which was conceived, as it were, as a mere identity disk 
to ensure recognition when the last trump should sound. And this held 
not only for the simple fidelis (e.g. nos. g1-g3)—the same ‘nudité redou- 
table du dernier jour’ characterized the epitaphs of the third-century 
popes. Pope Fabianus (no. 97), bishop of Rome from A.D. 236 to 250, is 
commemorated simply as PaBiavos émi(aKxomos). About half a century 
later the letters (d)p(rvs) were added; this label was important; it en- 
sured automatic entry, with no assize to thole, into bliss. 

With the epitaph of Fabianus, bishop of Rome, compare the roughly 
contemporaneous epitaph of Metrodorus, bishop of Eumeneia in 
Phrygia. It runs: ‘Damas, son of Dioteimos, constructed the tomb 
(jp@ov!) for his maternal uncle Metrodoros, Bishop, and for his father 
Dioteimos and for himself. And if any man attempts to lay another 
(corpse in this tomb) he shall pay a fine of 500 denarii to the (Roman) 
treasury. And if this fails to deter him, he shall reckon with the Living 
God.’ A good photograph of this gravestone exists (7.R.S. xvi, p. 58). 

Here, and in the Catacombs, we are clearly in two different worlds of 
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thought and practice. Of the Phrygian world the reader of this volume 
will not suspect the existence. 

J. B. de Rossi lived to see Ramsay laying the foundations of the 
scientific study of the earliest Christian epigraphy of the surface 
cemetery. It was a happy chance, at a time when the eastern provinces 
of the empire were yielding up the secrets of their Graeco-Roman 
history, that sent this tireless explorer, skilled epigraphist, and imagina- 
tive historian to the only area in the Roman world in which pre- 
Constantinian Christians used veiled and unobtrusive signs and formulas 
to indicate their faith on monuments dedicated openly (davepds, as 
Alexander of Hieropolis puts it) in public cemeteries. The picture which 
emerged from Ramsay’s pioneer work, and is still being elaborated and 
enriched, is in contrast to the other-worldliness of the Catacombs a 
picture of the Church in the World, showing its members living and 
dying in the bosom of their families, playing their part in the municipal 
life of their cities, and, like their pagan neighbours, placing their graves 
under the protection either of the state or of the God of their faith, or of 
both. The two pictures supplement and are supplemented by each 
other—both represent tendencies which were present in the Church as 
a whole. In the integral illustration of Church life and thought in the age 
of persecution both would find a place. It is incidentally a pity that ina 
book which will take rank as the standard work in its kind, here lucidly 
and elegantly translated into English, the English reader will be left in 
total ignorance of a major British achievement in the field of Graeco- 
Roman archaeology. W. M. CALpEr 


Die Passa-Homilie des Bischofs Meliton von Sardes. Herausgegeben 
von BERNHARD LOoHsE. Pp. 36. (Textus Minores in Usum 
Academicum, vol. XXIV.) Leiden: E. J. Brill, 1958. 45. 6d. 


MELITO’s treatise on the Pasch might justly claim to be the most 
interesting and important Patristic text that has so far come to light 
in the present century; yet its publication by Dr. Campbell Bonner in 
an edition printed in the United States in the fateful year 1940 had made 
it a scarce book, at least on this side of the Atlantic. Doubtless this is the 
reason why it has not figured more prominently in scholarly discussion. 
Now at last the treatise has been made easily accessible by Dr. Bernhard 
Lohse, who supplies the text of the ‘Homily’ with a minimum of editorial 
matter; and he merits our gratitude. 

Dr. Lohse joins in the general chorus of praise with which Dr. Bonner’s 
edition has been received. After twenty years’ study of the text by those 
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who have been fortunate enough to have access to it, he is able to make 
some improvements, partly by new proposals of his own, partly by in- 
corporating suggestions of others. For the non-specialist student, the most 
serviceable advance in this edition is that the text is presented according 
to the sense and not, as in Bonner’s edition, the lines of the papyrus. 
Dr. Lohse agrees in a measure with Dr. E. J. Wellesz’s contention that 
its structure is hymnal (cp. 7.7.S. xliv (1943), pp. 41-52). Though 
parts of the ‘homily’ are clearly metrical, this supposition can be carried 
through consistently only by a series of more or less arbitrary changes. 
Hence in the presentation of the text a‘Kompromiss-Lésung’ is adopted, 
the hymnic passages being printed in lines and the rest as continuous 
prose. 

Dr. Lohse challenges Bonner’s description of the text as ‘what would 
today be called a Good Friday sermon’. As he points out, the Quarto- 
decimans, among whom Melito is to be reckoned, made no distinction 
between ‘Good Friday’ and ‘Easter’. They celebrated only the single 
‘Pasch’; and Dr. Lohse is on the right track when he speaks of the 
setting of the text as that of a Quartodeciman ‘Pasch’. But it may be 
asked whether formgeschichtlich it is a homily at all. Its closest affinities, 
structurally, are with the Jewish Paschal Haggadah, with which it has 
many striking parallels. The long passage in 93 on the ‘bitterness’ of the 
Passion recalls Rabbi Gamaliel’s requirement (Pesachim 10. 5) that 
reference should be made to the bitter herbs in the Paschal discourse. 
The interpretation of the Passover is in line with the traditional replies 
to the four sons. It is evidently a fundamental text for the history of the 
pre-Nicene Easter. F. L. Cross 


La Liturgie d’Hipbolyte: ses documents, son titulaire, ses origines 
et son caractére. By JEAN MICHEL HANssENS. Pp. xxxii+ 547. 
(Orientalia Christiana Analecta, vol. 155.) Rome: Pont. Institu- 
tum Orientalium Studiorum, 1959. Lire 4500; $7.50. 


Tue Epilogue of this prolonged study opens with a reference to ‘l’appa- 
reil presque démesuré de nos analyses et de nos démonstrations’—with 
the deletion of the adverb, this would be a very adequate characterization 
of the work as a whole, which is certainly ‘démesuré’ in that it consists 
of an amorphous mass of ill-digested material and copious irrelevances 
that would require an immense labour of rigorous editing if the book 
were to assume a readable form. It is difficult to excuse an author who 
can interrupt his text with over 130 tables (some of them from 5 to 9 
pages in length), with over 30 family trees, with 12 pages of discussion 
of the date of the discovery of Hippolytus’s statue—if the author could 
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not deny himself the pleasure of printing everything which he has con- 
sidered, he could at least have relegated this to an appendix—with 21 
pages to determine whether or not Hippolytus is the saint commemorated 
on 13 August or 22 August or 19 November, only to conclude this last 
excursion with the statement that ‘la chose est 4 peu prés sans importance 
dans la solution des problémes qui ont fait l’objet de notre étude’. There 
are scarcely any footnotes but the references, on occasion as many as 
36 lines of them, are packed into the text, while two different sets of ab- 
breviations, one for the text and one for the family trees, are employed. 
The result is more like the reproduction of the notebooks of a scholar 
than an intelligible account of his carefully pruned and ordered argu- 
ments and conclusions. 

All this is not to say that in this agglomerate there are no things of 
interest. The first four chapters are a careful description of the many 
manuscripts of the Church Orders which are said to have embodied the 
Apostolic Tradition, together with a discussion of their dates and inter- 
dependence. This is very thoroughly done and must provide a basis for 
all future study. Yet it might have been expected that this laborious 
work of comparison would have led the author to produce a critical text 
of the Apostolic Tradition, but this he has refused to do on the grounds 
that such a text would be only hypothetical and subjective. This praise- 
worthy caution has not, however, prevented him from supporting his 
thesis concerning the milieu of the liturgical observances by a detailed 
analysis of the phraseology common to the several documents. 

His thesis may be briefly summarized: Hippolytus was an Alexandrian 
who eventually settled in Rome, where he served the church as a presby- 
ter, dying some time in the 250’s; his treatise on the Apostolic Tradition 
is an idealized account of the liturgical practices of the church of Alex- 
andria. This is certainly revolutionary and in flat contradiction to the 
generally accepted view that Hippolytus was a Roman of Romans, the 
first anti-pope, who was martyred in 235 and whose treatise gives an 
accurate picture of the contemporary liturgical observances of the 
Roman church. 

It would be as tedious as the book itself to attempt to examine 
critically each and every intuitive argument advanced by the author in 
support of his views, but some examples must be given if only to show 
how speculative and tenuous the reasoning is. 

1. The date of Hippolytus’s death is determined by a statement in 
Eusebius (H.E. vi. 46. 5) which refers to a certain Hippolytus, the bearer 
of a letter from Dionysius of Alexandria to Rome. Scarcely any support 
is adduced for this identification, although no scholar, except Benson, 
has ever seriously entertained it. 
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2. Among the arguments for Hippolytus’s Alexandrian origin is the 
wide circulation of his works in the East, but the author refutes his own 
contention when he states: ‘Les ceuvres d’Hippolyte ayant été écrites en 
grec, il était tout naturel qu’a partir d’une certaine époque, peut-étre 
dés le 11° siécle, elles ne fussent plus copiées que dans les régions orien- 
tales de l’empire Romain.’ 

3. The essentially Alexandrine basis of the liturgical practices is sup- 
ported on several grounds, of which the following may serve as typical 
examples. 

(a) The doxologies are said to be Alexandrine in form. The evidence 
adduced includes references to Origen, Athanasius, Basil of Caesarea, 
Cyril of Jerusalem, Gregory of Nazianzus, Gregory of Nyssa, Epiphanius 
of Salamis, John Chrysostom, and Cyril of Alexandria. There is nothing 
specifically Alexandrine about names 3-6 and 8 in this list, and it is, 
moreover, open to doubt if the evidence has been correctly interpreted, 
for the author has failed to take account of two factors: first, the extent 
to which the doxologies in the Church Orders have been modified by 
their editors to reflect contemporary oriental practice ; second, the extent 
to which the doxologies, so modified, have themselves influenced oriental 
liturgical practice and given rise in the fourth and fifth centuries to many 
of the statements cited. The study of the Apostolic Tradition would have 
been much advanced had these two delicate problems received some 
attention. 

(b) The ecclesiastical hierarchy is said to resemble that of the East 
and not that of Rome, being distinct in several particulars from that 
described by Cornelius in his letter to Fabius (Eus., H.E. vi. 43. 11). 
The author admits that this is only valid if it be assumed that the orders 
in Cornelius’s letter do not represent a development which took place 
between the publication of the Apostolic Tradition and the sending of 
the letter, but, to the reviewer, this is precisely what did take place and 
he would be prepared to be so definite as to name one individual as the 
prime mover in this development, viz. Fabian, bishop of Rome 236-50. 

(c) Certain features of the Eucharist are regarded as pointing to an 
eastern origin, e.g. the blessing of cheese, which is connected with the 
practices of the Artotyrites—a very slight basis for an argument. The 
inclusion of this recherché point makes all the more remarkable by con- 
trast the omission of any full consideration of the Epiclesis—it is dis- 
missed in 17 lines. Yet not only is the question of its presence in the 
original text important (it is not in Testamentum Domini), but it obviously 
has some bearing on the question of the eastern origins of the liturgy. 
Perhaps, to match speculation with speculation, it was largely disre- 
garded because its presence would not accord with the author’s thesis, 
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since an Epiclesis of the Spirit would not seem to have been part of the 
primitive Egyptian tradition (contrast Serapion’s Epiclesis of the Word), 

(d) The baptismal creed is declared to be oriental. Nothing that the 
author says carries conviction against Kelly’s affirmation of ‘the close 
kinship of R in its developed form with the baptismal creed of St. 
Hippolytus’ Tradition’. Some of the arguments advanced are nothing 
if not fantastic, witness the following. The reading ‘rose living from the 
dead’ is a peculiar one. It is found in the creed of Nicetas of Remesiana 
and in that of Martin of Braga—this enables the author to state, without 
hesitation, that the Visigoths carried this form from Dacia to Spain at 
the end of the fourth century. Remesiana must have adopted the reading 
from Aquileia, since the latter’s influence and authority were widespread 
—incidentally it is some 700 miles from Remesiana to Aquileia. Aquileia 
in turn received it from Alexandria because (i) there is the tradition that 
Mark, the founder or the Alexandrian church, evangelized Aquileia; 
(ii) Athanasius stayed for several months at Aquileia in 345 ; (iii) Aquileia, 
being a seaport, would have had commercial relations with Alexandria, 
The author acknowledges that the creed of Aquileia, as it may be gathered 
from Rufinus, does not contain the reading, but, nothing deterred, he 
affirms that the creed must have been modified in the third and fourth 
centuries when the word was excised. Any comment upon this would be 
superfluous. 

Even if one were to grant some oriental basis for the liturgy, there is 
little advanced to show that Alexandria should have pride of place. The 
argument, which has only the strength of its weakest link, is then that the 
liturgy is oriental, that Hippolytus, its author, came from Alexandria, 
and that it must therefore be Alexandrine. Indeed, once the author leaves 
the task of the accurate description of the manuscripts he becomes lost 
in the fog created by his own insubstantial suppositions. The reviewer 
holds no parti pris for the Roman origin of the Hippolytan liturgy, but 
it would require far more cogent reasons than this volume contains to 
convince him of the contrary. J. G. Davies 


The Sentences of Sextus. By Henry CHADWICK. Pp. xii+194. 
(Texts and Studies, New Series, vol. V.) Cambridge University 
Press, 1959. 30s. 


Tue book under review appears very properly in the series Texts and 
Studies, since it offers, first, a text of the Greek Sentences of Sextus, and 
then four studies for their illumination. Professor Chadwick modestly 
excuses himself for undertaking the first part of the work on the ground 
that Anton Elter’s 1892 edition is now a rare book. What he has given 
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us is, however, a good deal more than a reprint of Elter. With the help of 
afresh collation, by Mr. Hugh Lloyd-Jones, of the Patmos manuscript, 
and his own checking of Elter by the Vatican manuscript, Professor 
Chadwick has improved on Elter’s text. The editing of such a work as 
the Sextine Sentences calls, however, for more than a careful transcrip- 
tion of the two extant manuscripts. Guidance must, as Elter saw, also be 
sought both from versions and from other gnomic compilations. Of the 
first importance is Rufinus’s Latin version made early in the fifth 
century. The edition of J. Gildemeister, as revised by Elter, has called 
for no further revision. Rufinus was unusually exact in his rendering of 
the Sentences, and provides good evidence of the state of the Greek text 
half a millennium before the making of our earliest Greek manuscript. 

Elter brought into consideration the Maxims of Clitarchus, which 
contain many apophthegms identical or parallel with sentences of 
Sextus. Professor Chadwick goes farther, and lays under tribute the 
maxims of Porphyry in Ad Marcellam and a collection of Pythagorean 
apophthegms of which he provides a text. This text is based upon (i) a 
transcript by Mr. Lloyd-Jones of a Pythagorean collection found in the 
same Patmos codex that contains the Sextine Sentences, (ii) H. Schenkl’s 
printing of a Viennese Greek manuscript which gives a Pythagorean col- 
lection that mainly agrees with the Patmos collection, (iii) a Pythagorean 
collection in Syriac printed by Lagarde. Professor Chadwick aiso brings 
into consideration the Armenian version of the Sextine Sentences edited 
by Sarkisian, translated by F. C. Conybeare, and shown by R. Hermann 
to be a direct and faithful translation from the Greek. When Rufinus 
made his Latin version, he did so from a Greek text containing 451 
apophthegms. Subsequently this compilation was heavily supplemented 


‘in manuscript tradition, so that the two extant Greek manuscripts in- 


crease the total number of apophthegms to 610. Professor Chadwick 
presents the supplementary apophthegms in a set of appendixes, while 
printing the Latin of Rufinus, with apparatus, face to face with the 
edition of the 451 Sentences. He gives also a text of the Maxims of 
Clitarchus, with apparatus, and brief commentary, followed by the 
above-mentioned Pythagorean collection. These facts give the measure 
of Professor Chadwick’s thoroughness in dealing with the first part of 
his task. We pass now to the question, Who was Sextus, and under what 
circumstances did he make his compilation? (the form of the collection 
known to Rufinus may reasonably be supposed to differ little from the 
original compilation). This double question carries us on to the Studies. 

Professor Chadwick’s predecessors in this discussion sided with 
Jerome in declaring not only that Sextus was not Pope Xystus, but that 
he was not a Christian at all. Professor Chadwick inclines the other way. 
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If the original Sextine collection was purely pagan, the form in which it 
reached Rufinus shows much reshaping under Christian influence, 
Professor Chadwick claims that the structure of the compilation and 
the reshapings reveal one and the same mind. He concludes that the 
Sentences were compiled by a Christian, using pre-Christian sources, 
for the purpose of gaining the favourable attention of cultured pagans to 
more specifically Christian teaching. He suggests that Sextus either 
drew upon a fuller form of Clitarchus than survives, or upon a source 
behind Clitarchus. 

If we are to follow Professor Chadwick in judging the Sentences to be 
a Christian work, it must be in spite of the fact that the Christian ideas 
that find their way into the collection, by reshapings of particular 
maxims originally pagan, are severely limited. Nothing that a convert 
would only learn in baptismal initiation can be clearly detected. Pistis is 
used, but in the sense of devout belief in God. Pistos seems nearly 
synonymous with sophos. There is an eschatology of judgement, but not 
such as would involve a breach of the disciplina arcani. Renunciation of 
the world is counselled, but in terms that could be used by a Cynic. And 
when Sentence 47 declares that ‘the only sacrifice acceptable to God is 
doing good to men for God’s sake’, it seems that nothing mystagogic is 
being allowed to escape. Such immense reserve in the communication of 
Christian sentiments is credible, even granted that the author of the 
compilation was baptized. But, with the history of Arnobius in mind, 
the possibility is worth considering that Sextus made his compilation 
while still only a hearer. 

As for his date, Professor Chadwick says ‘probably round A.D. 180- 
210’, and points to the similarity of the conceptions of the godly life in 
Sextus and in Clement of Alexandria. This last observation helps to 
explain how a work originally designed for Christian propaganda 
came, with the changing times, to earn survival as an aid to Christian 
edification. 

After the four Studies in which Professor Chadwick works out his 
answer to the double question, there follow 30 pages of notes on the 
451 Sentences, a bibliography, and indexes. The readers of this book 
will owe Professor Chadwick a debt of gratitude both for fresh light on 
early Christianity and for an unsparing outlay of scholarly labour in the 
provision of all relevant texts. 


Zur Geschichte des Athanasius. (Gesammelte Schriften, Band III.) 
By Epuarp ScHwartz. Edited by W. ELTEsTeR. Pp. xxi+336. 
Berlin: de Gruyter, 1959. DM. 42. 

Tue eightieth birthday of Eduard Schwartz fell in 1938, and his friends, 
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led by H. G. Opitz, to celebrate the occasion, launched a publication of 
his Gesammelte Schriften. Before the year was out de Gruyter produced 
a first volume, entitled Vergangene Gegenwartigkeiten, containing a 
selection of occasional papers, together with a literary autobiography (to 
1932) not previously printed. The war followed, and, on 13 February 
1940, Schwartz dizd while the completion of his Acta Conciliorum 
Oecumenicorum was going through the press (a flow of articles to learned 
journals from his pen continued almost to the end). The death of Opitz 
on military service halted the publication scheme. It was, however, not 
abandoned, and in 1956 there appeared a second volume entitled Zur 
Geschichte und Literatur der Hellenen und Rémer. Now comes the 
volume under review, with promise of one to follow shortly, entitled 
Zur Geschichte der alten Kirche. The present volume reprints, with some 
omissions, the famous Géttingen articles ‘Zur Geschichte des Athana- 
sius’ (1904-11). The equally important Z.N.W. article ‘Zur Kirchen- 
geschichte des vierten Jahrhunderts’ (1935) is left over for the next 
volume. The present volume has an admirable Foreword by Dr. Walther 
Eltester. He calls to mind the unsparing labour with which Schwartz 
prepared, by searching examination of the documentary sources, for his 
writing of Church history. Eltester praises Schwartz’s gift for making 
the past live. Some of these pictures of institutions and personalities, he 
says, have been painted for all time. 

The first omission in the reprint is that of the fourth article. This is by 
Schwartz’s wish. He regarded his Kaiser Constantin und die christliche 
Kirche (1913 and 1936) as replacing the Géttingen study. The other 
omission is of most of the seventh article. It was taken up with a 
temperamental reaction to von Harnack’s rejection of the authenticity 
of the Acts of the synod of Antioch held in A.D. 324. Von Harnack was 
worsted, and Schwartz desired that the debate should be consigned to 
oblivion, Schwartz’s footnotes are everywhere reprinted, with the 
addition of his later conclusions where relevant, and references to 
sources that have become available since 1911. (It will come as a shock 
to English readers to know that the posthumous last volume of C. H. 
Turner’s Ecclesiae Occidentalis Monumenta Juris Antiquissima, prepared 
for publication by Schwartz and Opitz just before war broke out, and 
actually published in 1940, did not become available in Germany until 
after the footnotes of this 1959 volume were already set up in type.) 

The volume now under review is compact and well-produced, and 
it enables students to have the Gottingen articles on their own shelves. 
A few things might suitably be added to the Foreword. It was the open- 
ing of the century when Schwartz, at Géttingen, began to divert some 
of his energies from Greek and Latin classics to the age of Constantine, 
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and to its Christian documentation. His interest was not, theologically, 
in the patristic literature of the period, but historically in every evidence 
of the part played by churchmen in the course of its public affairs. And 
his entry into the field of fourth-century Church history proved epoch- 
making. This was due not entirely to his great gifts and qualities as a 
scholar, but largely to the nature of his approach. The first cause is not 
to be dismissed lightly. His passion and flair for historical investigation 
were backed up by his remarkable range of learning. The Foreword calls 
attention to the way that, as soon as he realized the importance of the 
Syriac documents for this history, he proceeded to make himself com- 
petent in that language. We might stress his determined attack upon the 
daunting problems of chronology. But a main cause of his effect upon 
the trend of Church-historical studies was that he did not approach 
them with what we may call ‘the ecclesiastical mind’, as had almost all 
his predecessors in this field. The ‘ecclesiastical’ Church historian is 
always conscious of being on a branch of the tree he is examining, while 
the ‘anti-clerical’ only differs by being, as it were, on the opposite 
branch. By comparison, Schwartz was remarkably uncommitted. This, 
together with his human insight, caused his historical interpretations 
not only to be fresh and challenging, but generally to impose them- 
selves. A striking illustration may be seen in the spectacular article by 
Pere Peeters (An. Boll. \xiii, pp. 131-44), ‘L’épilogue du synode de Tyre 
en 335’. There, in spite of the antipathy which Schwartz inspired in 
him, Peeters clearly had to make terms with Schwartz’s interpretation 
of the ecclesiastical personality of Athanasius. 

On the other hand, Schwartz’s ‘lay’ approach to the history of church- 
men dominated by religious feeling and Christian faith gave to some of 
his interpretations a negative quality. This may be illustrated from note 2 
on p. 35 of the volume under review. He has observed that, in spite of 
his Constantinopolitan reputation, Meletius’s inaugural sermon at 
Antioch, as recorded by Epiphanius, fell short of Athanasian standards. 
And he concludes: ‘er hat es glanzend verstanden, sich zum Martyrer 
der Orthodoxie umzupragen. Athanasius war freilich zu schlau fiir ihn’. 
One might apply the words used by Mgr Lebon in a similar connexion: 
‘Dans certaines notes perce un peu de défiance et d’hostilité a l’égard de 
saint Athanase; il appartiendra au lecteur d’en juger objectivement.’ 

What ought, however, to disarm criticism is the outstanding fact 
that, much as he relished the writing of history, Schwartz gave more 
and more of his time and labour to editing sources for the use of 
younger men. His G.C.S. edition of the Church History of Eusebius, 
and above all his Acta Conciliorum Oecumenicorum (which enjoyed a 
subsidy from Pope Pius XI) form his most durable monument. But 
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there could be no better summary statement for our purpose than that 
of Pere Ch. Martin (R.H.E. xxxvii, p. 7, n. 2). Martin had found 
Schwartz’s thesis in Zwet Predigten Hippolyts most attractive but quite 
unsustainable. As he was preparing a refutation he learned of Schwartz’s 
death, and added this note: ‘Méme en la combattant [i.e. Zwei Predigten], 
notre article sera, & sa facon, un hommage rendu 4 la personnalité 
intellectuelle si puissante et si originale de M. Schwartz dont nous nous 
plaisons ici 4 reconnaitre, puisque l’occasion s’en présente, les services 
nombreux et éminents rendus aux sciences ecclésiastiques.’ 

W. TELFER 


St. Methodius: the Symposium: a Treatise on Chastity. Translated 
by H. Musuri.io. Pp. vi+249. (Ancient Christian Writers, 
vol. XX VII.) London: Longmans, Green & Co., 1958. 218. 

Athanase d’ Alexandrie: Apologie a l’empereur Constance; Apologie 
pour sa fuite. Edited and translated by Jan-M. SzyMusiak. 
Pp. 192. (Sources chrétiennes, no. 56.) Paris: Les Editions du 
Cerf, 1958. 23s. 

Dr. MusuRILLO’s introduction to his edition of the Symposium reminds 

us how little we know about Methodius, and this lack of information is 

tantalizing in view of the range of his works—even of his extant works. 

But the statements made by ancient authors about Methodius are in- 

consistent, and it is unlikely that we shall get any farther. The introduc- 

tion to the present volume (pp. 3-37) deals generally with Methodius’s 
life and works, and more particularly, of course, with the Symposium; 

the themes of the dialogue are well and clearly set forth in pp. 16-23. 

For, as the editor points out, the Symposium is not a work on chastity 

in any limited sense of that word but is a manual of Christian doctrine, 

of philosophy and theology, unified under the conception of chastity 

(p. 11). Other sections of the introduction deal with the complicated 

textual problems of the dialogue, and the problem of an orthodox edition. 

The Select Bibliography on pp. 167-8 show how little work has been 

done on Methodius by English-speaking scholars. This translation 

therefore with its extensive and careful commentary fills a real gap. If 
one may judge from a number of passages selected for comparison with 
the Greek text, the translation is accurate and it is enlivened by the use 

of modern idiom (‘I was afraid that another might beat me to it’ (p. 38)), 

but it is hard to keep this up in an artificial situation that lacks the 

spontaneity of the Symposium of Plato. The recently published Studien 
su Methodius von Olympus of V. Buchheit appeared too recently for 

Dr. Musurillo to use. The scope, however, of Buchheit’s work, which is 
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largely concerned with language and style, would probably not affect 
the present volume much, though the question of the genuineness of 
Thecla’s hymn—judged by Buchheit to be by Methodius—is certainly 
not without interest, as is also the connexion that he makes between this 
hymn and the hymn at the close of the Paidagogus of Clement of 
Alexandria. 

If Methodius’s surviving works fail to reveal much about their author’s 
life, it is far otherwise with Athanasius. In the two Apologies translated 
into French in no. 56 of ‘Sources chrétiennes’, he reveals—as in his 
other ‘historical’ werks—much of his own history and personality. In 
the two works under consideration his attitude to Constantius (as was 
pointed out by K. M. Setton in The Christian Attitude to the Emperor in 
the Fourth Century) passes from (? outward) respect to scornful indiffer- 
ence, which in its turn passed into the invective of the Historia Arian- 
orum. Szymusiak has written an interesting and lively introduction, 
Beginning with ‘Les Luttes d’Athanase’ (pp. 9-57) he proceeds to an 
account of the two apologies, and of the text, editions, and translations, 
The editor criticizes—often justly—many dicta of M. Piganiol in his 
well-known book L’Empire chrétien, even down to what is obviously 
only a lapsus calami (p. 31). Nor does he hesitate to criticize on occasion 
Schwartz and Opitz whose researches were far more intimately con- 
nected with Athanasius. It is unfortunate that para. 19 of the introduc- 
tion gives the impression that Eusebius of Nicomedia was still in full 
cry after Athanasius in the fifties of the fourth century. The translation 
appears to be accurate; in the first section of the Apologia ad Constant- 
ium a return to the punctuation of Opitz would be advisable. There is 
an interesting appendix (pp. 169-73) on the (supposed) second session 
of the Council of Nicaea. On his reading of the evidence Szymusiak 
concludes—and the reviewer agrees entirely with him—that the idea 
should be relegated ‘au rang des hypothéses encore fragiles’. 

J. STEVENSON 
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The New Testament Text of Saint Ambrose. By R. W. Muncey. 
Pp. lxxviii+119. (Texts and Studies, New Series, vol. IV.) 
Cambridge University Press, 1959. 32s. 6d. 


UNpER the year 1783 Boswell records the following conversation: 
“Talking of an acquaintance of ours, whose narratives, which abounded 
in curious and interesting topicks, were unhappily found to be very 
fabulous, I mentioned Lord Mansfield’s having said to me, “‘Suppose 
we believe one half of what he tells.”” Jonson: “Ay; but we don’t 
know which half to believe.” ’ The reviewer must needs feel the diffi- 
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culty here expressed by Johnson as he lays down the present work. 
Any textual critic knows that nothing is more difficult to achieve than 
perfect accuracy in setting out 2 large body of complicated textual 
evidence. But this work has so many errors that it is quite untrust- 
worthy for the purpose for which it is designed, and it is interesting 
to note that in many cases these errors are similar to those noted thirty 
years ago by Dr. Souter in a review in this Fournal (xxviii. 442) of an 
earlier work of the same author. 

The author’s intentions are admirable. He sets out the quotations 
from the New Testament which are to be found in the works of St. 
Ambrose, with an apparatus designed to compare Ambrose’s New 
Testament text with the Vulgate, and with the Old-Latin European 
and African traditions. There is an introduction discussing the accuracy 
of Ambrose’s quotations, their textual type, and the form of Greek text 
which underlies them, and many interesting readings are discussed. 
There is also a chapter on the syntax and vocabulary of Ambrose’s 
New Testament text. All this contains a great deal of interesting and 
valuable material, and had it all been carried out with a more careful 
attention to accuracy of detail, it would have supplied a*need which 
exists in the case of Ambrose and other Fathers, for a full statement of 
the evidence concerning their biblical text, gathered in a more con- 
venient and assimilable form than is the case when the evidence is 
scattered in the apparatus of a critical edition of the whole New 
Testament. 

In view of this need it is all the more disappointing to have to record 
that Mr. Muncey’s work is too inaccurate to be really serviceable. It so 
happens that some time ago I made a collection of Ambrose’s New 
Testament citations on slips, and I have been able to compare the text 
as set forth by Muncey with these slips. This comparison has revealed 
the fact that Muncey’s quotations are seriously incomplete. St. Ambrose 
in various works quotes 361 verses which are not printed by Muncey 
at all, and a further 127 verses of which he cites only part of the quota- 
tion. Moreover, when a particular verse is quoted several times over by 
Ambrose, Muncey has a habit of citing only one of these quotations. 
Occasionally he refers to a variant reading in another quotation, but 
hot systematically, and I compute that there are no less than 461 verses 
in which other citations than those used by Muncey are available which 
would give a different reading, and therefore further evidence for 
Ambrose’s text. 

If we now turn from errors of omission to those of commission, I have 
worked through the preface, the text, and the apparatus, and have noted 
266 errors in the preface, 291 in the text, and 970 in the apparatus. 
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This produces a total of 1,527, and it is possible that a more careful 
examination might enlarge this total. The incidence of these errors 
varies, and on the whole it may be said that the epistles are more accu- 
rately set out than the gospels, but the depths of inaccuracy achieved are 
indeed remarkable. For instance, on p. 29 I count 23 errors in 13 lines 
of the apparatus. 

The text is more accurate than the apparatus, but, apart from the 
considerable omissions already mentioned, it displays many actual 
mistakes. On p. 8, in the last two lines of the text, a sentence from 
John iii. 14 has intruded itself into Matt. x. 16; and reference to p. 44 
shows that this sentence is missing from the appropriate place in John. 
On p. 17 the words quoted as Matt. xxvi. 42 are in fact drawn from 
Luke xxii. 42, at which place (p. 41 infra) they are not printed. Matt. 
XXVi. 42 is in fact quoted by Ambrose, but is one of the verses which 
does not appear in this edition. P. 18, Matt. xxvii. 53, contains an 
extraordinary conflation of this verse with John v. 25. At Luke vii. 44 
Muncey omits the last part of the verse, which is quoted by Ambrose, 
and then notes this in the apparatus as an omission by Ambrose. But 
the most astonishing error in the text is the inclusion at the end of 
Col. ii. 14 (p. 49) of the first three words of verse 15—‘exuens se carne’, 
These words are repeated in the next line, at the beginning of verse 15, 
and they might have passed as a transcriptional error on the part of 
the editor, but in the Introduction (p. xii) he says that at the end of 
Col. ii. 14 Ambrose adds ‘exuens se carne’; and adds, ‘I have no know- 
ledge of any Greek or Latin MS. authority for this addition’. 

Some confusion arises in the apparatus through the system of nota- 
tion of manuscripts. It would have been much clearer had the generally 
accepted symbols, as used by Wordsworth and White, been employed, 
and it would have saved a good deal of space. For instance, why is not 
Codex Rehdigeranus cited as 1? The symbol / is used (e.g. Luke xxii. 42) 
but “Codex Rehdigeranus’ is always added in brackets. Why not have 
listed it once for all on page xviii, and used the symbol / in the appa- 
ratus? Again, everybody is accustomed to d for the Latin side of Codex 
Bezae in the gospels and Acts, but here it is always noted by the capital 
D, inviting confusion with Codex Armachanus and sometimes with its 
own Greek side (D). For instance, on p. xxx near the end, at Acts v. 4, 
D = Armachanus; at x. 15, in the next line, D = Bezae Lat. Similarly 
we have N for and C for c, and on p. Ixvi we have k and K for Codex 
Bobbiensis in succeeding lines. Neither is Muncey’s use consistent in 
the case of other codices. 

The apparatus is curiously selective and often incomplete, and it is 
not easy to infer what principles have governed its construction. Why, 
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for example, is g so very rarely cited? Matt. xiii. 55 is an interesting 
yerse, in which the variants involve doctrinal considerations. Ambrose 
comes down on one side, together with a b ff? g', and differs from 
the Vulgate, but there is no apparatus at all for this verse. Sometimes 
the citations in the apparatus are wrongly punctuated and divided, as at 
Matt. xiii. 48 (p. 11), which adds to the confusion, and at Luke iii. 22 
the variants are incorrectly set out and, without help from a more 
accurate apparatus, would be quite unintelligible. It frequently happens 
that the variants as stated do not exactly correspond with the standard 
cited, e.g. at John iii. 36 the note should read ‘incredulus est ¢ Vulg.: 
non credit b d f ff? qr Aug. Iren.: in dicto obaudiens est a: non obau- 
dierit e’. Here the reading of a splits into two and produces a wonderful 
new reading attributed to 5, thus: ‘in dicto 5: audiens est filii a’. 

Generally speaking, the apparatus of the epistles is more accurate 
than that of the gospels. From internal evidence it would appear to 
have been derived from Wordsworth and White, which will account 
for its superiority to the gospel apparatus in this volume, where the 
Old-Latin evidence could not be derived from Wordsworth and White. 
Unfortunately, it is often inaccurately copied. The following examples 
may be cited: 

Rom. vii. 2. read uiuenti ad init. euacuata est ...: om. de. But they 

omit the word ‘a’ and not ‘euacuata est’. 

2 Cor. iv. 10. In this verse occur the words ‘corpore nostro’ and later 
on ‘corporibus nostris’. Ambrose’s quotation stops short after 
‘corpore nostro circumferimus’, but Muncey adds an apparatus 
giving the variants to ‘corporibus nostris’, which is not part of 
Ambrose’s text as quoted. 

Eph. iii. 9. genealogiis fg is not a variant to ‘saeculo’, but fg add 
after ‘saeculo’ the words ‘et a genealogiis’, as is clearly expressed in 
WW. ad loc. 

In John iii. 17 (p. xix) Muncey compares two different occurrences 
of the word ‘mundus’ and produces confusion. 

The editor has a misleading habit of citing manuscripts for readings 
in passages where there is a lacuna in the manuscript, e.g. k is cited 
three times on p. 15 in Matt. xxiii, but it breaks off at Matt. xv. 36; 
ris cited at Eph. ii. 4, but this occurs in a lacuna; similarly 5 at Luke 
xxi. 33; and a (three times) in Mark xvi, e at Luke viii. 41 and xi. 13; 
fat Mark xvi. 15; a and e at Luke xi. 13 (p. xxix). 

Proper names assume some extraordinary forms, e.g. Orosius appears 
as ‘Onesius’ in the apparatus of 1 Cor. xv. 10; and Coptic scholars will 
be entertained to see ‘Sahidic’ twice printed as ‘Saludic’ (pp. xli, xlii). 

In several places manuscripts appear on the wrong side of a pair of 
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variants, €.g. ON p. Xxxv gig is twice cited on the wrong side, at Apoc. 
iii. 18 and xv. 4; and in the Introduction frequently and sometimes in 
the apparatus we find the same manuscript supporting two opposed 
readings, e.g. f at Matt. xxi. 37 (p. xxvi); @ at Matt. xiii. 48 (top of 
p. xl); and in one place the two variants are identical—nobis . . . nobis, 
instead of nobis . . . uobis, Eph. vi. 12 (p. xxxii), and here deg do 
not agree with the Vulgate but support ‘uobis’. 

Like other Fathers, Ambrose sometimes discusses variants, and it is 
always worth noting what is said about these. Muncey notes a few of these 
variants in the Introduction, but not all of them, and in the text of St. 
Ambrose’s quotations he always suppresses any discussion of a variant, 
Examples of this occur at Luke vii. 35; xx. 18; John i. 3-4; xiv. 8. 

Properly executed, this would have been a most valuable and con- 
venient tool for criticism of the Latin New Testament, and would have 
supplied a definite need. But, in spite of the labour which must have 
gone to its preparation, it is too inaccurate to be used unless the reader 
corrects and supplements it for himself; and if he is to do this he might 
as well do the whole work himself. It is surprising to see this work 
take its place in a series of such accurate and scholarly monographs as 
its predecessors in both first and second series of the Cambridge Texts 
and Studies. 


Les ‘Tituli Psalmorum’ des manuscrits latins. By Dom Pierre 
SALMON. Pp. 190. (Collectanea Biblica Latina, vol. XII.) Rome: 
Abbaye Saint-Jéréme, and Libreria Vaticana, 1959. $4.00. 


THE Psalms have always been used in Christian worship more than any 
other book of the Old Testament, both for the chants in the Mass and 
for systematic recitation in the divine Office, and frequently in the 
occasional offices. Such use is quite distinct from the reading of lessons 
from the Old Testament, to which the people can listen as to historical 
documents; for when the psalm is recited the people take it upon their 
own lips and make it the expression of their Christian worship. Naturally 
the Psalms, being pre-Christian and sometimes sub-Christian, are not 
a perfect vehicle for Christian worship, though they do indeed utter 
many profound spiritual truths which a Christian would wish to make 
his own. The Church has tried to christianize them by concluding them 
with the Christian hymn Gloria Patri, but even so their content has some- 
times proved a stumbling-block, and it has been realized that they 
cannot always be used by Christians if they are taken in a purely literal 
sense. From the earliest days of Christianity, therefore, the Psalms have 
been interpreted mystically, and edification has been sought from their 
use as interpreted not of Israel or of the individual authors but of Christ, 
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the Christian, and the Church. Pointers to such interpretations were 
provided by Tituli at the head of the Psalms and by Psalter Collects. 

In this invaluable collection Dom Pierre Salmon, the Abbot of the 
Abbey of St. Jerome in Urbe, has set forth in full the only six complete 
systems known of Psalm Titles which appear in ancient manuscripts of 
the Psalter. They are set forth in a clear manner, with a full and accurate 
apparatus of variants, and a useful introduction. The editor begins with 
an essay discussing the use of the Psalms in the earliest ages of Chris- 
tianity, and a brief survey of patristic commentaries on the Psalms from 
the third to the fifth centuries, and proceeds to give examples of the 
christological interpretations prefixed to the Psalms by means of these 
Tituli. He then discusses in a general way the six series of Tituli here 
printed, and the main body of the work sets forth the six series in order, 
each with its own introduction. 

The titles go back to the third century, and from this same century 
comes the first of the series, that of St. Columba, so called because it 
appears in the Irish ‘Cathach of St. Columba’, a Gailican Psalter of the 
sixth century. This is the most succinct series, each title consisting 
usually of a single sentence or phrase. The Titles tend, like everything 
else, to become more complicated as time goes on. Series I is strongly 
christological. It circulated widely in England and Ireland, but it cannot 
be shown with certainty that it is insular in origin. 

Series II is that of St. Augustine of Canterbury; and is probably from 
an Italian source, but is so entitled because it appears in the ‘Psalter of 
St. Augustine’, a Roman Psalter now in the British Museum. This series 
probably dates from the fifth century, and its New Testament citations 
preserve some Old-Latin readings. 

Series III is described by the editor as the most rich in ideas. It is 
the series inspired by St. Jerome, deriving, as it does, many ideas from 
St. Jerome’s commentaries. 

Series IV is a fourth-century series translated from Eusebius of 
Caesarea, the only one of the six to have been translated from Greek, 
where the original text appears at the beginning of the Psalter in Codex 
Alexandrinus, combined with prefaces from the hand of Eusebius of 
Caesarea. 

Series V was inspired by Origen, and is at least as old as the fourth 
century. It is thoroughly christological, beginning with the words, 
‘Primus psalmus ostendit quod ipse [i.e. Christus] sit lignum uitae’, and 
continuing in each case, ‘quod ipse . . .’. These titles frequently quote 
a phrase from the Psalm in question, and often cite the New Testament. 

Series VI is the series extracted by Bede from the Commentary on the 
Psalms by Cassiodorus, and therefore is the latest of the six, originating 
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in the sixth century. It is edited from three manuscripts from Milan, Its 
design is more elaborate than that of any of the others. Cassiodorus puts 
each psalm into the mouth of some person, whether a prophet of the Old 
Covenant, or Christ, or the Church, or the Synagogue, or the believing 
Jews, and so forth. In many cases he provides a short summary of the 
contents of the psalm. 

The Tituli Psalmorum appear frequently in Psalter manuscripts down 
to the twelfth century, and then become more rare, and after the four- 
teenth century disappear entirely. 

In view of the widely differing interests of the compilers of these 
series of 7ituli it is not surprising to find considerable variation in their 
treatment of any particular psalm. Sometimes the liturgical use of a psalm 
will lead all the authors into one line of thought, e.g. Psalm xlvi, which 
has long been used on Ascension Day, draws from four of them a refer- 
ence to the Ascension, but Series II has “Vox Spiritus Sancti ad gentes’, 
and Series IV ‘Vocatio gentium’; and Psalm cix is referred to the 
Nativity by all except Series IV, which has ‘Victoria Christi’; and Psalm 
xxii is considered by all except V to have reference to baptism. In some 
cases, however, there are wide varieties among the series. Psalm xciv is 
a good example: 

I. Vox Christi ad apostolos. 
II. Vox Ecclesiae ad Apostolos ut predicent in gentibus. 

III. Vox apostolorum ad gentes et ad Christum de gratia baptismi. 

IV. Vocatio [udeorum et incegnitio eorundem. 

V. quod ipse pastor bonus oues suas in aeternam praedestinat 
requiem. 

VI. Propheta incitat populos ad laudem Dei conuenire. 

The last Title is the only one relevant to the Psalm’s liturgical use as the 
morning Invitatory. 

It is of great value to have these six series of Psalm Titles, the only 
complete series known, collected in one volume, and published with 
accuracy and clarity; and, in combination with Dom Louis Brou’s The 
Psalter Collects (H.B.S. Ixxxiii, 1949), the present work will be an in- 
valuable instrument for the devotional study and use of the Psalter, 
and a long-desired publication in convenient form of a chapter in the 
history of the Latin Psalter hitherto hidden away in manuscripts 
scattered over the libraries of Europe. 


Richesses et déficiences des anciens Psautiers latins. Pp. 268. (Colle- 
ctanea Biblica Latina, vol. XIII.) Rome: Abbaye Saint-Jéréme, 
and Libreria Vaticana, 1959. n.p. 
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Jerome in Urbe has provided materials for the investigation of the 
Gallican Psalter, and for the comparison of it with the Massoretic text, 
with St. Jerome’s Hebrew Psalter, with the Septuagint and the Old 
Latin versions, and with patristic citations from the Psalms. All this con- 
cerns the text, and then there are questions of renderings and of the style 
of the Latin versions and so forth. Out of this very considerable field the 
authors of this collection of nine essays have concentrated on Psalms xx 
to xxv (Vulgate enumeration), as a sample capable of illustrating the 
problems of the whole task of investigating the Latin Psalter. The 
Introduction, by Dom Pierre Salmon, surveys the field in general and 
sketches the history of the Latin Psalter from St. Jerome to the present 
day. 

The collection, which is written throughout in French, is divided into 
two parts, La Genése des textes and Les Textes dans la tradition. Part I 
contains five studies, four of them relating to the text of the six psalms 
in question, and the second of them being an exposition of Ps. xx as a 
Messianic psalm. This essay, by Fr. Evode Beaucamp, is an interesting 
and able exposition of the psalm, with a commentary verse by verse, 
quoting many parallels from other psalms and from the Old ‘Testament 
in general. A particularly attractive feature is that, unlike so many com- 
mentaries on the psalms (and indeed on other parts of the Old ‘Testa- 
ment), it gives due weight to Egyptian influence, which is so often 
underrated in such studies. It seems, however, a little out of place in 
this section, which is otherwise entirely concerned with problems of 
text and translation. Would it not have fitted more appropriately into 
the beginning of Part II? 

The first essay, by Dom Barnabé Steiert, is a careful and detailed com- 
parison of Pss. xx and xxi in the Vulgate text with the Massoretic text as 
printed by Kittel, with many interesting comments on Kittel’s proposals 
for emendation, and on the renderings of the Septuagint and the Hebrew 
text which they represent. 

In the third essay Dom Jean Gribomont and Dom André Thibaut 
illustrate the difficulty of translating from Hebrew to Greek (the most 
arduous stage in the history of the transmission of the Psalter into Latin) 
by means of an examination of Ps. xx. They begin by setting out the 
Gallican text of verses 2-8 of this psalm, with an apparatus containing 
the variants of the Roman Psalter, the Old Latin Psalters, the version 
tuxta Hebraeos of St. Jerome, and some of the modern editions, including 
the Roman revision of 1945; and then they discuss fifteen words which 
occur in these verses, and the renderings of them in various translations. 
This is followed by a more general discussion on literalism and semitism 
in the Septuagint translation, and its ‘spiritualizing’ tendencies, and the 
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essay concludes by suggesting certain criteria which might well guide 
a future revision of the Latin translation. 

The fourth essay, on the Hexaplar revision by St. Jerome, by Dom 
André Thibaut, points out that unfortunately we do not possess the 
actual text on which St. Jerome worked in this revision, but that we 
know that he compared the Roman Psalter with the Hexaplar text of 
Origen, to which he had access, using other recensions of the Latin 
Psalter for comparison, including a north Italian version represented by 
the Verona manuscript, closely related to the text on which St. Augustine 
commented. This evidence is a sufficient basis for studying St. Jerome’s 
methods, and it is here applied to a collation of the Roman and Gallican 
versions of Ps. xxiv with fruitful and suggestive results. 

The fifth and final essay of the first part, by Dom Henri de Sainte- 
Marie, takes Ps. xxi as an example of St. Jerome’s methods in compiling 
the Psalterium iuxta Hebraeos, and concludes that this version is not a 
new translation from the Hebrew, but a revision of existing translations, 
with special regard to the Hebrew original, and often inspired by the 
renderings of Aquila and Symmachus. It is in fact a correction of a Latin 
text similar to the Roman Psalter by the standard of the fifth column of 
Origen’s Hexapla. The text of Ps. xxi in the Roman, Gallican, and 
Hebrew Psalters is printed in parallel columns, and the differences and 
similarities brought out by various typographical devices. This forms the 
basis of an interesting and careful discussion, pursued by a verse-by- 
verse commentary on the rendering of this Psalm in the Psalterium 
tuxta Hebraeos, comparing all Jerome’s innovations with the Hebrew 
original, and showing how some represent more faithful, others more 
idiomatic renderings. The conclusion is that St. Jerome’s Hebrew Psalter 
is much closer to the original Hebrew text than the Roman or Gallican 
versions, but that it tends to be slavish, a word-for-word translation, and 
one therefore frequently obscure to the Latin reader. None the less, the 
author, while thinking that the Roman and Gallican Psalters are better 
for liturgical purposes (which has of course been the general judgement 
of the Church since St. Jerome’s time), is of opinion that some correc- 
tions from the Psalterium iuxta Hebraeos, judiciously selected, would 
improve the Gallican Psalter if it is to be revised. 

Part II contains four articles concerned with the fortunes of the Latin 
Psalter since St. Jerome’s day. The first, by Fr. Jean Daniélou, is con- 
cerned with patristic exegesis of Ps. xxii from St. Clement of Rome 
onwards, and with its liturgical use by neophytes before their first Com- 
munion. In the second Dom Jean Leclercq takes ten early commentators 
on Pss. xx-xxv from the sixth to the twelfth centuries, and summarizes 
their comments on these psalms, showing that they contain little that is 
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original, but are rather variations on the great commentaries of St. Je- 
rome, St. Augustine, and Cassiodorus, on which they freely draw. This 
is rather a large field to be compressed into sixteen pages, and the in- 
evitable result is that it tends to become a summary catalogue, more 
useful for reference than pleasant to read. 

The third essay of this part, on the Psalter in the Liturgy, by Dom 
Pierre Blanchard, is full of material of fascinating interest, which really 
requires a book to itself, but which is very well written and inspires the 
reader to a good deal of further and doubtless most rewarding investiga- 
tion. Its study of the antiphons on this group of psalms, and particularly 
of the relation of antiphons to the text of the psalms to which they are 
attached, the freedom and subtlety exercised in adapting scriptural texts 
for use as antiphons to bring out the themes of the Christian year, and of 
the questions of the forms of the Latin biblical texts used in antiphons, 
though necessarily incomplete, is admirably handled, and it is to be 
hoped that at some time it may be expanded on a wider scale. 

The fourth of the second group of essays, by Dom Eugéne Cardine, 
on ancient psalters and the Gregorian chant, shows, with examples 
chosen from this group of psalms, how closely united are words and 
melody in the Gregorian chant. This union is worth keeping in mind 
when the text is being studied, especially if at some time the text has 
been changed, since the music sometimes gives the clue how a verse was 
intended to be punctuated. The conservatism of musicians has been one 
cause of the retention of Old Latin texts in the scriptural passages of the 
sung parts of the office and the mass, when the long lessons (e.g. the 
Epistle and Gospel) have been accommodated to the Vulgate text. So it 
falls out that the Gradual and Antiphoner have changed less than the 
Psalter in the divine office. 

Like all composite books this collection has its strong and weak points, 
but in general it is competent work, and much of it of very great interest. 
It often makes the reader wish he had been given more, and perhaps the 
authors may be able later to satisfy this desire. Only two misprints have 
been noted, and the type is particularly attractive and the paper good. 
But when will continental publishers learn that a well-printed book at 
a high price is worth cutting and binding in cloth? 

GEOFFREY G. WILLIS 


Autonomisme et Christianisme dans I’ Afrique romaine de Septime 
Sévére a l’invasion vandale. By JEAN-PauL Brisson. Pp. ii+ 
456. Paris: Boccard, 1958. 55s. 


Tus is mainly a study of Donatism, and a very good one. Like most 
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recent writers on this subject, Professor Brisson is interested in the 
non-theological factors, but, unlike some of them, he allows great 
importance to the theological issues and bravely attempts to fit together 
the manifold causes of Donatism, its origin and its stubborn survival, 

On the sociological side he disputes Dr. Frend’s thesis that Donatism 
was primarily a racial, Berber, matter. Nor does he find much nationa- 
lism in it, at any rate in the modern sense of the word ; they were not out 
to secure political independence of Rome. The dominant secular 
factors were social and economic; the circumcellions (pace Frend again) 
were agricultural labourers, poor but free, moving as occasion required 
from farm to farm; the Donatist leaders joined hands with the cham- 
pions of the poor against the landlords and so, inevitably, against 
authority in general. Brisson so far sympathizes with this social move- 
ment that he appears at times to approve their revolutionary violence, 

On the theological side he wants to show the great part played by 
fidelity to Cyprian’s ecclesiology and not merely to his views in the 
baptismal controversy. As he says, that Donatists used Cyprian needs 
no proving; but how far and how deep did their fidelity go? I can only 
sketch his answer, without the nuances which make it less forthright. 
When Cyprian called the church una, he referred primarily to its 
uniqueness over against other societies and only secondarily to its 
inner coherence; and when he called it catholica, he more often referred 
to its reality as the true church than to its geographical universality. 
This one true church must be holy. It would be defiled not only by the 
presence of heretics within it but also by the acceptance of heretical 
or schismatic baptism; it would be defiled also by the continued pre- 
sence of apostates, more particularly apostate clergy, participation in 
whose sacraments contaminates even the faithful participant. Thus 
the essence of Cyprian’s ecclesiology is the demand for ‘sociological’ 
separation of saints and sinners. All true Christians are indeed sanctt, 
hedged in within the unique hortus conclusus. Brisson naturally makes 
much of Ep. 65 to Assuras, Ep. 67 to Spain, and some rigoristic headings 
in the Testimonia with the texts there collected, which are often used in 
the letters. If these indeed determine Cyprian’s theology, the unclean 
soul perishes eo ipso and the unclean bishop eo ipso loses his episcopal 
character. Donatism follows at once, given a sufficient occasion. 

The occasion was given by Diocletian’s persecution. Hatred of 
apostasy (traditio) and fear of contamination took charge of the average 
African Christian who, in the spirit of Cyprian, aspired after sanctity 
above all things. Even this crisis might have been surmounted but for 
the patronage offered to the church by Constantine. Then the faithful 
in considerable numbers repudiated the compromise which threatened 
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their sanctity. Their heroes were the martyrs, they did not expect, 
scarcely desired, to live without persecution and martyrdom. Also, 
since riches endanger holiness—Cyprian again-—and the propertied 
classes accept the imperial favours, the church of the saints and martyrs 
will be the church of the poor. Hence, with very many African Christians 
ill at ease in Constantine’s Zion, the immediate troubles, Abitinae, 
Mensurius, Caecilian, &c., were enough to provoke serious schism. 
There were some contributory causes: Numidian jealousy of Carthage, 
perhaps some elements of racialism and nationalism, but these were not 
essential. As time went on Donatist leaders might be inconsistent, 
opportunist, insincere, but they were constantly upheld from below by 
a genuinely Christian passion for sanctity (separation) which could 
appeal for intellectual justification to a long-established ecclesiology 
and the prestige of Cyprian. Such a movement could absorb the non- 
theological social revolutionaries until no one could tell what was 
theological and what was not. But, to meet the theology, the catholics, 
besides developing the anti-Cyprianic theory of the validity of sacra- 
ments (a) independently of the sanctity of the minister and (5) extra 
eccleiam, had also to emphasize the inner coherence of the church 
rather than its unicity, and, in the word ‘catholic’, its geographical 
universality. Further, having at once accepted the new relation between 
Church and State, the catholics were consistently supported by secular 
authority, a fact which in turn reinforced every anti-authoritarian and 
anti-Roman element in Donatism and its accompanying social revolu- 
tion. 

I agree with Brisson that Donatism was very complex, that social and 
economic unrest counted for more than race and politics, that the theo- 
logical issues were real and the Christian element in it genuine, and on 
the whole I like the pattern he has woven. I agree, too, that most of the 
theology can be found in Cyprian. But, though he makes occasional 
concessions, I think he suggests too strongly that the Donatists were the 
true heirs of Cyprian’s ecclesiology and that they were, generally speak- 
ing, faithful to it as a whole. For first, as he admits but leaves in the 
background, the opponents of both Cyprian and the Donatists were as 
fully convinced of the uniqueness of the catholic church as he was. 
Second, Cyprian combined his demand for sanctity with a conception 
of the catholic church as that single historic communion whose con- 
tinuity with the apostles was preserved by the succession of its bishops, 
the focus of unity. His rigorism was not absolute, nor was it his sole 
criterion of catholicity. Brisson significantly quotes Ep. 54: 3 (wheat 
and tares, &c.) once only, and that only in a footnote, and as late as 
page 187. In other words, he has not sufficiently considered the 
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principles and implications of Cyprian’s opposition to Novatian. In fact 
catholics and Donatists both drew upon Cyprian, and catholics had 
good right to insist upon their side of him, the authoritarian, instity. 
tional side. I do not think it true that Augustine, as Brisson suggests, took 
up his position a priori and never asked himself whether Cyprian 
might not be right. He stood upon Cyprian’s anti-Novatianism, and 
where he left Cyprian he gave his reasons (not necessarily good ones!). 

There are numerous matters of detail on which I could not agree 
with Brisson, among them his acceptance of Piganiol’s interpretation of 
Constantine. But this is a stimulating book, and a readable one, even if 
the author does sometimes labour a theological point that does not need all 
the proof he lavishes on it. I ought also to draw attention to his treatment 
of Commodian whom he places in Africa about A.D. 440 and in whose 
poems he finds many echoes of the mood which produced and nourished 
Donatism, and I must add that the book contains much learned and 
acute discussion of the relevant councils, canons, laws, and historical 
incidents, as well as of the theology of Tertullian, Cyprian, Optatus, 
and Augustine. 


Patrologiae Cursus Completus, Series Latina, Supplementum. 
Edited by ADALBERT HaMMaN. Vol. I, fasc. 1, 2, 3. 1340 cols, 
Paris: Garnier, 1958-9. £2 2s. each fascicle. 


PENDING the completion of Corpus Christianorum or any other such 
collection, this supplement to the Patrologia Latina will be of the highest 
utility. Itis to cover vols. 1-96 of Migne (i.e. up to Bede), working through 
them page by page and adding (a) references to modern literature on 
such points as date, attribution, authenticity, and (5) texts not included 
in the original collection. The three fascicles of Vol. I now published 
reach to volume 21 of Migne (Pelagius); we are not told how many 
volumes the Supplement will contain. 

Every library which possesses Migne must add this supplement, and 
the private student should rejoice in the opportunity to acquire at 
moderate cost and in compact form a large number of texts hitherto 
scattered over a host of periodicals and the like. Migne’s general plan is 
retained in that inscriptions and hagiographic, conciliar, or liturgical 
texts are normally excluded, but creeds, monastic rules, Christian 
itineraries, and certain other documents will be added. Besides several 
important works available also in C.S.E.L., the present fascicles contain 
inter alia: Potamius, Epistula de Substantia Patris et Filii et Spiritus 
Sancti; the anonymous commentary on the Nicene Creed from Turner's 
Monumenta; Optatus’s sermon on Innocents’ Day; the Arian Tractatus 
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on Luke, published by Mai in 1828, but not in Migne; the Altercatio 
Heracliani; the Tractatus de libris Scripturarum of Gregory of Elvira and 
some minor works now ascribed to him; Eutropius, De Similitudine 
Carnis Peccati; the Turin fragments of Ticonius on the Apocalypse; the 
Dissertatio of the Gothic bishop Maximin against Ambrose, Aponius on 
Canticles, and Pelagius on the Pauline Epistles (Souter’s text). Among 
many valuable notes are the table elucidating the enumeration of 
Hilary’s historical Fragmenta in various editions, and the list of Da- 
masus’s epigrams in the editions of Ihm and Ferrua indicating both 
differences of numbering and differences of opinion about authenticity, 
and the long note on the Pelagian writings. References to Clavis Patrum 
Latinorum are given throughout and Jaffé references for papal letters. 
The texts themselves are not revised, nor is there any apparatus 
criticus; as the editor emphasizes, this is provisional work. Fr. Hamman 
and the publishers deserve our gratitude.' S. L. GREENSLADE 


Saint Augustin et Cicéron: (i) Cicéron dans la formation et dans 
l’euvre de Saint Augustin; (ii) Répertoire des textes. By Mau- 
RICE TESTARD. 2 vols. Pp. iii+-392, ix-+143. Paris: Etudes Augus- 
tiniennes, 1958. 63s. 


Twice in the Confessions St. Augustine records as a turning-point in 
his spiritual history his reading of pagan authors. At the age of eighteen 
Cicero’s Hortensius ‘transformed’ him from an ambitious student of 
thetoric into a passionate seeker for truth—which meant a seeker after 
God (Conf. 111. 4). Twelve years later the discovery of Plotinus released 
the seeker from the Manichean dualism and the Manichean materialism 
into which the ardour kindled by Cicero’s exhortation had thrown him. 
We have the Enneads, but the Hortensius is lost; and the discussion 
of Augustine’s development has naturally been most concerned with 
the influence of Neoplatonism upon his conversion and his theology. 
M. Pierre Courcelle’s Recherches sur les Confessions gave a new turn to 
this discussion in 1950 by its remarkable demonstration of the presence 
in the sermons of St. Ambrose of large slices of Plotinus, only slightly 
doctored to give them a Christian colouring, and of the high probability 


* Since the above note was written, fascicle 4 has appeared, completing 
volume I of the Supplementum. It continues the corpus Pelagianum, the major 
works here printed being five tracts ascribed to Pelagius and published by 
Caspari in 1890, the Liber de induratione cordis Pharaonis (de Plinval’s text, 
1947) and Julian of Eclanum’s Expositio libri Job (Amelli’s text, 1897). There 
are some useful indexes and (already!) some pages of addenda and corrigenda 
to the first three fascicles. The Supplementum to the Latin Fathers will be in 
four volumes, which, it is hoped, will all be published by the end of 1960. 
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that these sermons were heard by Augustine. M. Testard is a pupil of 
Courcelle and a whole-hearted supporter of his views; but his claim for 
the Recherches that they have ‘définitivement clos la question du néo- 
platonisme ou du christianisme d’Augustin’ is over-hasty. Augustine 
shows no sign of having recognized that Enneads 1. 6 and 8 had received 
the imprimatur of the Bishop of Milan; and M. Courcelle has not 
attempted to account for this strange fact. 

However, M. Testard deserves the credit of having opened and very 
thoroughly ventilated a question to which little attention had been paid 
—that of the ‘Ciceronianism’ of St. Augustine. The second of his two 
volumes contains a most careful and scholarly collection of the passages, 
some 400 in number, in Augustine’s works in which either a reference 
to or a quotation of Cicero may with reasonable certainty be detected, 
The most noteworthy features of this collection are, first, the relatively 
large number of references which occur in the important works of 
Augustine’s maturity—the De Trinitate, the De Civitate Dei, and the 
Contra Fulianum—and second, the fact that the works of Cicero most 
largely represented are the philosophical Dialogues—especially the 
Tusculanae Disputationes, the De Natura Deorum, and (for the De 
Civitate) the (lost) De Republica, in addition of course to the Hortensius 
itself. 

Augustine’s treatment of the Ciceronian text is studied in the second 
part of M. ‘Testard’s first volume. If we are to believe what Augustine 
says in the (admittedly somewhat peevish) letter to Dioscorus (Ep. 118), 
the episcopal library of Hippo contained no Cicero; but M. Testard is 
justifiably reluctant to suppose that the De Civitate could have been 
written without access to a text of the De Republica. He finds that the 
mature Augustine retains the respect which the Hortensius first gave 
him for the matter as well as the manner of Cicero’s philosophizing, 
and that his severest judgements (especially in the De Civitate and the 
De Trinitate) are generally made on the score of inconsistency—a defect 
in the purveyor of Greek thought at second hand which no longer 
surprises us. 

The most lively interest of M. Testard’s work will certainly be found 
in the first part of Vol. I, where he traces the influence of Cicero upon 
Augustine in his formative years. We learn from the Confessions that 
the flagrantia kindied in him by a first reading of the Hortensius was 
cooled only by the absence of the nomen Christi, and that this led him to 
an abortive study of the Scriptures. M. Testard suggests that what the 
nomen Christi stood for in the young man’s memories of childhood was 
the security of a divine revelation; and that this was why he could not 
be satisfied with the Ciceronian ideal of an inquisitio veritatis to which 
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the Ciceronian scepticism could offer no prospect of attainment. Just 
here, Manicheanism held out to him what he wanted—the nomen 
Christi and the absolute veritas. On the other hand, M. Testard gives 
good reason for thinking that the ‘philosophers’ of Conf. v. 3 and 14, 
and VI. 5, whose cosmic theories Augustine found superior to those of 
the Manicheans, were known to him through Cicero. He argues con- 
vincingly that what we hear in Conf. Iv. 13 ff. about the composition of 
the juvenile essays De Pulchro et Apto strongly suggests a knowledge 
of the Stoic ideas presented in De Natura Deorum 11; and that the scepti- 
cism of Augustine’s first years at Milan is to be seen as the outcome 
of Ciceronian failure to break through the materialist preconceptions of 
the disillusioned Manichean. 

M. Testard finally compares the relative importance of the Hortensius 
and the ‘books of the Platonists’ for Augustine’s conversion. He consi- 
ders that the discovery of Plotinus, which brought him the solution of 
his intellectual problems, did little but damage to his moral and religious 
condition; for it ‘engagea Augustin sur une voie d’orgueil’. M. Testard 
goes beyond Courcelle’s verdict on the experiences described in Conf. 
vil. 10 and 17 as ‘vaines tentatives d’extase’: we are to recognize their 
failure as resulting from an ‘ontological’ even more than from a moral 
infirmity. ‘A l’encontre de Cicéron, Plotin assurait son lecteur d’atteindre 
la vérité . . . Cicéron, par la reconnaissance de ses limites, avait rappelé 
lavérité du Christ 4 Augustin . . . Plotin, dans l’ignorance de ses limites, 
proposait au rhéteur de se passer du Christ, pis, il le remplagait! . . . Il 
fallut l’échec de ses efforts . . . pour qu’Augustin, se souvenant déja 
peut-étre de Cicéron, convaincu de ses limites, revint vers le Christ et 
les chemins de la grace.’ 

It is not easy to believe that this does justice to what Augustine 
actually says. ‘Vidi . . . lucem incommutabilem . . . cum te primum 
cognovi . . . inveneram veram veritatis aeternitatem . . . pervenit ad id 
quod est.’ In fact, what troubled Augustine, then and for long, was not 
the failure but the transitoriness of his vision—a transitoriness which 
(as he was at length to learn) no ascetic self-conquest could remedy. 

J. BURNABY 


Des Julian von Aeclanum Kommentar zu den Propheten Osee, Foel 
und Amos: ein Beitrag zur Geschichte der Exegese. By GISBERT 
Bouwman. Pp. xx+ 154, 2 facsimiles. (Analecta Biblica, vol. 9.) 
Rome: Pontificio Istituto Biblico, 1958. Lire 2,700. 

Tue learned and original commentary on Hosea, Joel, and Amos now 

generally ascribed to Julian was very badly printed by Migne, P.L. 
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xxi. 959-1104 (from Vallarsi’s revision of de la Barre’s editio princeps, 
1580). This valuable dissertation builds on the labours of Dom Morin, 
Vaccari, and Professor J. H. Baxter, and is devoted to an examination 
of the commentary in detail. Bouwman checks the printed editions by 
Parisin. lat. 12148, saec. x, noting not only many variants but also nine 
passages where this manuscript attests matter wholly unrepresented in 
the printed texts; but he has not subjected the textual tradition to a full 
inquiry, since a critical edition by C. van Deyck is in preparation for the 
Corpus Christianorum. The book includes a useful list of the works 
ascribed with varying degrees of probability to Julian, a catalogue of 
sensible emendations, and good chapters on Julian’s style and biblical 
text, the treatment of which, in the absence of a critical text, can only 
be provisional. It appears that Julian uses the Vulgate for all books 
except the New Testament and the Song of Songs. On the importance 
of so early a witness no stress need be laid. The chief interest of the 
author emerges in the discussion of Julian’s exegetical principles. 
Julian follows Theodore of Mopsuestia in insisting on the observance 
of the context, on consequentia, and in refusing to admit the Alexandrian 
method of taking words and phrases by themselves. The behaviour of 
the apostles in this regard causes him some embarrassment, but he 
explains that prophetic predictions of the future are per excessum, an 
excursus which does not break the proper historical context, a passing 
ecstasy of spirit. Like the Antiochenes he regards allegory as dangerous, 
and is sharply critical of both Origen and Jerome. But he has to admit 
that there is a higher meaning concurrent with the historical sense. Thus 
Hosea i. 10f. is interpreted in Rom. ix. 26 to refer to the Gentile mission; 
St. Paul does not mean (says Julian) that it does not also refer to deli- 
verance from the Babylonian captivity, but is giving us an object-lesson 
in exegesis, viz. that the prophecy refers both to Israel and, per theoriam, 
to other races. “Theoria est autem (ut eruditis placet) in brevibus plerum- 
que aut formis aut causis, earum rerum quae potiores sunt considerata 
perceptio’ (P.L. xxi. 971 B), i.e. theoria is the perception of a higher 
meaning through the observation of unimportant images and events. 
Julian’s general meaning is in some respects akin to the view that, while 
allegory is dubious, typology is legitimate, since it presupposes the real 
importance of the historical event. H. CHADWICK 


Diadoque de Photicé: CEuvres spirituelles. Edited by Epouarp 
pes PLaces. Pp. 206. (Sources Chrétiennes, no. 5 bis.) Paris: 
Les Editions du Cerf, 1955. 22s. 6d. 


Tuis is in part the second edition of the translation, with introduction 
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and notes, of the Capita Centum de Perfectione Spirituali of Diadochus, 
published in Sources Chrétiennes in 1943. Most of the introductory 
matter reappears in the same form and only minor alterations, for 
the most part, have been made to the French version and its accompany- 
ing notes. The value of the book has, however, been greatly increased by 
the addition of a critical edition of the text of the Chapters, together with 
that of the two minor works of Diadochus, the Sermon on the Ascension 
and the Vision, which had appeared in translation in the former edition. 
To all this the editor has added a text and translation of the Catechesis, 
which was previously unrepresented. The latter is ascribed by a sub- 
stantial proportion of the manuscripts in which it appears to Symeon the 
New Theologian, and, in a Latin translation, it is included among his 
works in Migne. It was edited and translated in Mélanges Fules Lebreton 
(R.S.R. xl) in 1952. 

The Introduction to this volume, substantially unaltered except by 
the addition of introductory notes on the minor works and on the text, 
gives an excellent survey of the teaching of Diadochus on the spiritual 
life, and of the Messalian tenets which he devotes so much space to 
attacking. Diadochus is one of the most attractive of the monastic 
writers in his moderate and sensible conception of apatheia, his teaching 
on recollection, including an insistence on the value of the invocation of 
the Name of Jesus, and his distrust of the dreams, visions, and appari- 
tions of light or fire which were sought and expected by the Messalians. 
His influence upon later ascetical theology is comparable with that of 
Evagrius, and had a notable effect upon Maximus Confessor, John 
Climacus, and others. Fr. des Places seems, however, inclined to exag- 
gerate the similarities between his theology and that of some much later 
mystics (as, for example, in the notes on p. 84, where too subtle an inter- 
pretation of his use of émiyywars is suggested, and p. 106, where perhaps 
too much is made of a fairly straightforward allusion to ‘tears’). 

The useful little bibliography given in the first edition is missing 
here; but in exchange for it we have a good index to the Greek text and 
anote on the vocabulary of Diadochus which could well be enlarged to 
provide a clearer idea of the extent to which his favourite terms are 
shared by other monastic writers. There is a full note on the manuscript 
tradition and on the earlier editions. The critical editions of the Chapters 
and Sermon by K. Popoff (Kieff, 1903), and of the Vision by BeneSevié 
(in Mémoires de I’ Académie impériale des sciences de St-Pétersbourg, 
1908), are not easily accessible and in neither case was the available 
evidence for the text fully used. The Teubner edition of the Chapters 
(Weis-Liebersdorf, 1912) is also superseded by the fuller critical 
apparatus of the present text. 
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The notes attached to the French translation are for the most part 
identical with those of the former edition. They are generally full and 
helpful, though there are certain points which merit further considera- 
tion. It remains doubtful whether €AevSepixy (as applied to a gospel 
parable, p. 85) can really mean ‘saving’ (a sense which is quite un- 
paralleled) ; the variant edayyeAc«y may be right. Another variant, éxyvais, 
might be preferable to the adopted reading €xxavots dmavtos xai 
KdAAnou Tis buys mpds Tov Oedv (p. 93), Supported as the former seems 
to be by the appearance of the same word in a similar context in chapter 
32 (p. 102). If this were so, the similar confusion of éxxaiw and éxyéw in 
chapter 34 (p. 104) ought perhaps to be resolved on the same lines. The 
translation of mdéAenos évumdoraros (p. 101) has now been altered from 
‘guerre intestine’ to ‘combat corps 4 corps’, and ‘personal war’ may be 
the meaning; but the note referring to ‘guerre déclarée’ seems still to 
envisage the (perhaps still better) ‘guerre ouverte’ or ‘substantielle’, 
suggested in the previous edition. Paraclesis and its cognate verb 
are duly noted, but the translation ‘consolation’ may not be right 
in this context. ‘Stimulus’ or ‘encouragement’ seems to be the proper 
sense (p. 102, &c.). It seems odd that the note to the phrase Adyos rijs 
yvwoews (p. 130), ‘Expression d’origine scripturaire (Prov. 19, 27, 
hébreu)?’, should make no mention of 1 Cor. xii. 8. 

Most of these and other points on which objection might be raised to 
the editor’s comments are, however, matters of opinion. The value of 
this excellent critical edition of one of the best of the monastic writers 
will be very high indeed for students of patristics and of the spiritual life. 

G. W. H. Lampe 


Le Mystére de Dieu: essai sur la structure rationnelle de la doctrine 
mystique du pseudo-Denys I’ Aréopagite. By J. VANNESTE. Pp. 264. 
(Museum Lessianum, Section philosophique, no. 45.) Bruges: 
Desclée de Brouwer, 1959. 180 Belgian frs. 


Tuis volume is an important addition to the rapidly growing literature 
on the Dionysian writings and their author. It is a clearly written and 
well-documented study designed to show that these writings should be 
understood not as a record of personal mystical experience (for which 
Fr. Vanneste finds a lack of really convincing evidence) but as the ex- 
position of a metaphysical system based on the fundamental intuition of 
the unknowability of God: and that this system derives from the late 
Neoplatoaism best known to us in the works of Proclus. Fr. Vanneste in 
no way denies the sincerity of the author’s Christianity, but he regards the 
Christian elements in his thought as less important than some recent 
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writers have made them, and sees him as a philosophical theologian 
trying to express Christianity in terms of the contemporary philosophy 
from which his dominant ideas are derived. The thesis is well argued and 
based on a close study of the texts, and will certainly have to be taken 
into account by those who, like Vélker, see ‘Dionysius’ as much more of 
a Christian than a Neoplatonist. 

The Migne texts of the Mystical Theology and Letters I and V, with 
a French translation, are appended at the end of the volume for easy 
reference. There are adequate indexes. A. H. ARMSTRONG 


Die koptische Gregoriosanaphora. By ERNST HAMMERSCHMIDT. 
Pp. xi+193. 10 half-tone plates. (Deutsche Akademie der 
Wissenschaften zu Berlin: Berliner Byzantinistische Arbeiten, 


Band 8.) Berlin: Akademie-Verlag, 1957. DM. 39. 


Ir will be hardly surprising if for some time the main focus of Coptic 
studies will be upon the important and extensive Gnostic Library 
unearthed at Nag-Hamédi in 1945. Indeed wide interest has already 
been aroused by the publication of two of the works from the find: 
the Gospel of Truth and the Gospel according to Thomas. ‘These are but 
a beginning in the task of making available to scholars the remaining 
forty-nine books in this remarkable library. There is a danger that, for 
atime at least, scholarly interest in other fields of Coptic studies may be 
somewhat overshadowed. Nothing could be more unfortunate. In 
reviewing briefly Ernst Hammerschmidt’s book the reviewer would 
hope to draw attention to another field of Coptic studies which remains 
still largely unworked, and which merits especially consideration by 
students of liturgiology. 

The liturgies of the Coptic Church have a special importance in that 
they have preserved many features which go back to the earliest forms of 
the Christian Liturgy. The practice of retaining in religious belief what 
was old alongside of what was new, even though each was contra- 
dictory of the other, was a feature of Egyptian religion in pre-Christian 
times. The Christian descendants of the ancient Egyptians, while 
attempting to reject utterly their pagan beliefs, did not so easily or 
successfully root out their inherent tendency to conserve. Separated 
from Orthodoxy after Chalcedon in A.D. 451, cut off from the rest of 
Christendom by the Arab conquest of Egypt in a.D. 640, and often 
subjected to religious persecution by the Moslem authorities, the Coptic 
Church clung tenaciously to those forms of her liturgy which had been 
received in the era of the martyrs under Diocletian, and which had 
been shaped and adorned in the great age of Antony, Pachomius, and 
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Athanasius. The Liturgy, almost certainly recited at first in Greek, but 
soon translated into Sa‘idic, then the dominant dialect of Coptic, has 
survived to this day, though now recited in Bohairic, the dialect which 
later succeeded Sa‘idic as the official language of the Church. 

The author’s intention is to demonstrate the Syriac and Greek 
influence on the most used of the three liturgies still recited in the Coptic 
Church today, that of St. Gregory. In seeking to do this he has provided 
a Coptic text of the Liturgy of St. Gregory and a translation. The 
Coptic text, in the Bohairic dialect, is the result of an exhaustive 
collation of manuscripts at Vienna, Rome, and Oxford, and the author 
has utilized printed editions of the Liturgy. From what must be accepted 
as an authoritative edition of the Coptic text the author has made a 
reliable translation which will be of great assistance to liturgical scholars 
who do not read Coptic. In the section of the book which deals with 
the different parts of the Anaphora parallels and differences between 
the Syriac, Greek, and Coptic liturgies are set out clearly, and there is 
a full annotation. Although the index is stated to be no more than a 
Kurzer Sachweiser, a more detailed index would be welcome and would 
certainly increase the usefulness of the book. Perhaps in another edition 
the author will be able to amplify this part of the work. Ten plates 
conclude the work and provide some useful illustrations of typical 
Bohairic book-hands. Coptic scholars and liturgiologists alike should 
certainly fird room upon their bookshelves for this careful piece of 
scholarship, containing as it does a reliable text, a good translation, and 
a wealth of informative notes. J. M. PLuMiey 


Le Grand Euchologe du Monastére Blanc: Texte copte édité avec 
traduction frangaise. By EMMANUEL LANNE. Pp. 143. (Patrologia 
Orientalis, tome XXVIII, fasc. 2.) Paris: Firmin-Didot et 
Cie, 1958. 47s. 6d. 


Here are collected the twenty-nine surviving leaves of a parchment 
codex which contained the Great Euchologium in the Sa‘idic dialect of 
Coptic from the White Monastery at Sohag; the bulk of them are now 
shared between the Vatican and the Bibliothéque Nationale; two others 
are in the British and Cairo Museums respectively. The latest opinion 
dates the hand (which is the same throughout) in the tenth to eleventh 
centuries. Much of the material is here fully edited for the first time. The 
book was long; of the leaves preserved all but the last two ( = pp. 231/4 
of the original), which came from a marriage service, contain eucharistic 
liturgy; much of this material is found in no other source. The editor in 
his introduction notes affinities here with Ethiopian liturgy, and indica- 
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tions of Syrian influence. ‘The incidence of Greek words in this text is 
higher than that in parallels to certain passages existing in later Bohairic; 
the latter perhaps reflects the growth of the revulsion of the native 
church from everything Greek. The editor’s introductory analysis of the 
contents and affinities of his material, and the parallels cited by him in 
his notes, will be of great value to the liturgiologist. The quality of his 
text and translation, however, is somewhat variable; the following are 
corrections of what are probably no more than printer’s errors (I quote 
by page and line of the original manuscript): 21, 15 Ticegwax; 39, 27 
Tmooy; 40, I esove; 41, 9 MInenewot; 24 MnpKalay; 42, 27 f. erxepo 
ji[ve]na.; 64: 1. 6 omitted, 7 repeated; 13 ostii; 82, 12 egpas; ror, rof. 
ntchtwroy; 102, II mnoyte; 105, 30 etaanenbhoA; 135, 23 TSsNTWOYyN; 
142, 6 eTRMagar00c; 143, 12 nnanvoKpaTwp; 144, 26 erawdon; 148, 
15 f. satioyon; 215, 2 XtnecPoc. Elsewhere, however, text and inter- 
pretation are open to serious question. I offer the following emendations, 
supplements, and other suggestions: 21, 29: delete n.; 22, 2 f. emsrsana 
(imperative) we Ticsmnsax max M.: 61, 20 f. Tipeyaranones ficorae 
‘female performers of service’ ; 63, 18 f. fica TinaAAoc etiitne TMKOCARLOC 
‘supra-mundane beauties’; 28 fiavtayoc ‘unspeakable’; 29: take anon 
nespaaiikag with preceding words; 64, 1-5: Sa‘idic unintelligent or 
corrupt; 8 f. alternative (see n. below) correct; 32 etainennag / ‘which 
earth has not/[. . .’; 106, 5 xe: see Crum Dictionary 3074; 107, 21 
(cp. 136, 1; MV 7) wxwn ebod ‘die’; 113, 22 f. o[fioyloywar; 114, 4 
ecORT Magq?; 21 eTOyTWwe asii- “which was between her and .. .’; 24 
[alevenu; 121, 9 eartixsoo; 11 ff. (e.g.) apsmareeye mxoesc Titaoy 
filesooye &a]/Nnesepo oRneynaipoc nten[oy egpas] / eneyuss ayw on 
veySin[hor egpas ost]/mnarpoc etijuje we entar[enmaooy e]/opas 
exnkag cenassoly Hoiipware] / aiiitbnooye ayw on e[nTRENTOY 
ebod] / grswy cenaqwte ehod H[siqwon?] / max eTUOON gIsRNMKAY; 
22 finen[Tamasahodoc] ?; 23 aynosloy?; 24... KTOOY eyareta[mora ?; 
24 f. cye]ocwpnesc?; 122, 1-3 ehoA oaa[nKwoT (?) arit]/ngehown 
ufloyaiy aahwesa [itenbhapha]/poc artioysintwoyn (‘attack’) egpar 
exwit fi[teieaspetinoc (line long—abbreviated ?)—cp. 135, 21 ff., and 
Hammerschmidt, Die koptische Gregoriosanaphora, p. 56; 4 sxiitehsun ? 
—cp. 136, 14; 10 [sax netTHJatjagepary?; 11... . m)4xemuga (?) an 
fiqs(es)at eopas (‘lift my eye(s)’); 12 [enne]Aacoc; 13 [eney...; 15 f. 
xe/[nac exeuyw]ne; 134, 13 net[o] ippo—cp. Boh. of Hammerschmidt, 
op. cit., p. 46: preceding words here corrupt, however; 26 exepoy]ma 
nay?; 138, 16 Tatujaxe epoc ‘unspeakable’ ; 145, 7 fioyase ‘truth’; 148, 
7 Nevo hoya /[; 181, 21 etwwhe = ‘requite’; 22 f. ethenas ‘wherefore’ ; 
182, 20, n.: no!; 194, 27 eansoAnoy begins new clause; 216, 21 ghophip = 
‘maltreat’; 221, 1 npechy]/tepoc (cp. Apoc. Joh. 4, 4); 28 neterpe 
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figtuy ‘who is sorry (for)’?; 222, 23 f. take ppas Rignti with preceding 
words; 231, 20 ehoA grtootTy begins a new sentence. JOHN Barns 


Isidore de Séville et la culture classique dans I’ Espagne wisigothique. 
By Jacques FONTAINE. Two volumes. Pp. xx+-1013. Paris: 
Etudes Augustiniennes, 1959. 6,000 fr. 


Tuts book may come to be considered the most important study 
dedicated to Isidore of Seville in this century. 

How is one to define the classical culture of Isidore and, through him, 
that of the Spain of his time? M. Fontaine attacks this problem by means 
of an analysis of the ideological and textual sources of the first three 
Books of the Origines, the work of Isidore’s that enjoyed by far the 
greatest influence in—and even more outside—Spain in the Middle 
Ages. For the centuries that succeeded him, M. Fontaine maintains, 
Isidore’s authority was to be absolute. Hence the importance of this 
massively documented study. 

Fontaine employs a new approach. Using and improving on the 
methcds of Quellenforschung he is able to discover the actual and im- 
mediate sources used by Isidore. These are not to be found in Lind- 
say’s list of loci citati. On the other hand Fontaine, who believes that 
Isidore intended his great compilation to have a practical and pastoral 
purpose, expounds the author’s manner of selecting and combining 
these sources. Every page of this book contains something interesting 
and nearly every page something new. The reader quickly becomes 
aware of the admiration Isidore has excited in the author. One by one 
the doctrines, definitions, and examples of Origines, libb. I-III, contain- 
ing the discussion of the ‘seven arts’ of the trivium and the quadrivium, 
are passed in review by a critic whose learning has not swamped his 
critical sense. 

It is clear that this work, with its new and rigorous method, has given 
a new orientation to the search for sources and their evziuation. ‘The 
results derived in the past from a simple comparison of para'lel texts 
can no longer be considered adequate, at least for Isidore, since he 
selects. combines, and, at times, alters the materials at his disposal 
according to his own individual criteria, in general with extreme 
subtlety, sometimes appearing, as far as we can tell, to provide an 
original contribution. Already, in Philipp’s study of the geographical 
texts in the Origines, Isidore’s preference for late manuals, compendia, 
and school texts was apparent. Fontaine makes this preference quite 
clear, and the minutely detailed inquiry he has carried out has enabled 
him, in many cases, to identify these manuals and the materials they 
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had used. His evaluation of the place of grammar in the whole structure 
of Isidore’s thought is no less valuable and original. The use of etymo- 
logies was only one of the pillars on which that grammarian’s philo- 
sophy rested. Grammar in Isidore flourishes to the prejudice of rhetoric 
and has invaded the normal treatment of the other sciences. 

It is no less important to stress the contribution made by this book to 
our knowledge of the part played by North Africa in the transmission of 
texts and of teaching in the sixth and seventh centuries. Isidore’s 
tolerant attitude towards pagan learning, compared to the hostility of 
Gregory the Great, emerges clearly. The Origines are seen as no mere 
erudite passe-temps but as part of Isidore’s pastoral activity, destined 
for his contemporaries and, among others, for certain cultured members 
of the Spanish laity. 

At the same time that it provides many new and brilliant solutions 
the work raises some problems. One of these is the difference of ap- 
proach between Books I-X and XI-XX of the Origines. 'The different 
divisions of the work in the various manuscripts has not been satis- 
factorily explained. Another problem is that of the possible direct use 
by Isidore of original sources, as opposed to compendia and summaries. 
This possibility cannot be excluded: we know some of these original 
sources existed in Spanish libraries and their presence at Seville would 
explain some ‘original’ variants in quotations given at second hand. 
(We cannot forget the part played by Spain in the chain of transmission, 
Africa~Spain—-Ireland-the Continent, that, acting together with othr 
routes in the Early Middle Ages, accounts for the survival of many of the 
writings of classical antiquity.) Another interesting problem that merits 
a detailed study is that of the general plan of the Origines, above all in 
Books XI-XX, for it is clear that these books have remained in great 
part unfinished—in many places the lemmata are unaccompanied by 
any definition or etymology. Where do the classification and grouping 
of the emmata come from? Is this question answered by Fontaine’s 
hypothesis that the Origines are the joint work of the scriptorium at 
Seville, under the direction and control of Isidore? I confess I remain 
uncertain, despite Fontaine’s arguments, whether we can altogether 
exclude the theory that the Origines are essentially a work of erudition 
aimed above all at the formation of the contemporary clergy. Many 
other problems, the majority raised here for the first time, are suggested 
by this book. But enough has been said to reveal its exceptional impor- 
tance. It is a brilliant example of what a rigorous method, dominated by 
affection for its subject, can achieve. 

M. C. Diaz y Diaz 
trans. J. N. HILLGARTH 
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Index Scriptorum Latinorum Medii Aevi Hispanorum. By M. C. 
Diaz y Diaz. Vol. I, pp. xx+252. (Acta Salmanticensia iussu 
Senatus Universitatis edita: Filosofia y Letras, XIII. +.) 
Salamanca: Universidad, 1958. 


Tue whole Index will be in two volumes, and is intended to comprise a 
list of all writings in Latin, including hymns, liturgical compositions, 
and all inscriptions of literary interest, by Spaniards writing in Spain 
between A.D. 500 and 1350. (Such writers as Theodulph of Orleans, on 
the one hand, or Gerard of Cremona, on the other, are, reasonably 
enough, excluded. Volume I takes us to 1200. Volume II will include 
detailed indexes.) In each case we are given the title, the incipit, the 
best edition, and, most important, a list of the manuscripts. The 
critical literature is duly noted. The author has given his reasons for the 
limits of time he has chosen. It seems a pity, however, that the book could 
not have begun with the beginnings of Christian literature in Spain. 
It would have been of great value, for instance, to have had a reliable 
list of the Priscillianist writings, with their manuscripts. The choice of 
the terminus post quem non seems less debatable. By 1350 the beginnings 
of the Renaissance and the widespread use of Castilian and Catalan 
instead of Latin indicate a new age. 

The importance of this book consists in the fact that it is the first 
serious attempt to provide a register of all Spanish medieval literature 
in Latin since Nicolas Antonio’s Bibliotheca was published at Rome 
in 1696. There are, inevitably, deficiencies. The lists of manuscripts 
are not always complete. No doubt they will be perfected in later editions. 
A graver difficulty consists in the dating of manuscripts. The author has 
travelled widely, but it is clearly impossible for him to have seen, even in 
microfilm, all the manuscripts he lists. He is bound to rely on cata- 
logues or on the remarks of editors." 

The chronological order in which the authors are ranged within their 
century is open to objection. This order is based on the date of their 
death, and it is sometimes difficult to find an author or an anonymous 


' A fuller use of Professor Lowe’s Codices Latini Antiquiores would have 
enabled Professor Diaz to correct some of the dates he gives for MSS. of Isidore. 
These are taken, at times, from descriptions Beeson, in his turn, had copied 
from unreliable catalogues, since he was unable to see the MSS.; e.g. Laon 423 
(p. 29) and Cambridge, Corpus 304 (41), are dated saec. viI or viiI—vil1, whereas 
Lowe has dated them saec. vi11. Lowe holds Barb. Lat. 671 (xiv. 44) (p. 35) 
to be saec. vill, not x. There are some important omissions, e.g. for no. 121, 
Ambros. S. 36 sup. (saec. vit). On p. 110 the erroneous impression is given that 
Sanders collated more MSS. of Beatus than in fact he did. 
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work one is looking for. The detailed indexes we are promised should 
largely remove this difficulty. 

These criticisms are not meant to detract from one of those very few 
books that can genuinely be said to fill an obvious and painful gap. The 
author has drawn on modern German and French as much as on Spanish 
scholarship, but the book remains the work of one man; the ascriptions 
of authorship and evaluations of editions are personal and sometimes, 
necessarily, contestable, but they are always arrived at with care and 
after much thought. The first volume is already indispensable to any 
student of Visigothic Spain, of Mozarabic Christianity, or of the ill- 
charted early centuries of the Reconquista. The second, it can confi- 
dently be predicted, will be equally valuable to those interested in the 
age of Alfonso el Sabio, of Ramon Llull, and of Arnau de Villanova. 


Regula Pauli et Stephani: edicio critica i comentari. By J. EVANGE- 
Lista M. VILANOVA. Pp. xii+-238. (Scripta et Documenta, vol. 
XI), Abadia de Montserrat, 1959. 


Tue Regula Pauli et Stephani ( = RPS) was first published in 1661 by 
Holstenius, who took the text from a late copy of Benedict of Aniane’s 
Codex regularum. Few of the rules contained in the Codex have been the 
subject of so many widely differing theories as the RPS. Some have 
found its origin in the East, others in France, Italy, or Spain. Most 
opinions as to the date of its composition vary between the sixth and 
seventh centuries. In this century the two main contributions to the 
discussion have been those of Dom Berliére and Dom Pérez de Urbel. 
Dom Vilanova goes into the whole question more thoroughly than any of 
his predecessors. In his introduction he studies first the manuscripts 
(twenty-six of which survive today, four of them of the ninth century) 
and Carolingian testimonies, then the sources and possible parallels and 
finally the vocabulary and style. For the critical edition, preceded by a 
full and careful discussion, he uses eight manuscripts, representing the 
three families, Gallic, Italian, and Germanic. Here his work seems 
definitive. The text is followed by a very useful commentary. We will 
attempt a summary of the results Dom Vilanova has attained. 

As Dom Calmet realized long ago the prescription of a mid-day siesta 
for monks working in the fields (RPS xi) indicates clearly a monastery in 
a Mediterranean country. A study of the language of the Rule points to 
the sixth century as the date of its composition. The complete lack of 
manuscripts and of medieval testimonies to the Rule from Spain and 
from the British Isles almost certainly excludes these countries as possible 
places where it could have originated. A study of the biblical quotations 
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is inconclusive, but Dom Vilanova is able to produce a very significant 
quotation from a responsory of the Roman office (RPS xii), which, in 
the sixth or seventh century, would not have been known at any great 
distance from Rome itself. An examination of the Patristic sources and 
parallels reveals close analogies with the Regula Magistri, Regula Bene- 
dicti, and Regula Tarnatensis, while relations with Spanish and Gallic 
Rules are far less striking. This would indicate an Italian origin for the 
RPS. The prohibition to chant antiphons and responsories not taken 
from Scripture (RPS xiv) suggests, not, as Dom Pérez de Urbel held, a 
Spanish, but a Roman origin. In his final conclusions Dom Vilanova is 
admirably cautious but he is able to bring forward a series of arguments 
that converge to establish the great probability if not certainty that the 
RPS was written in Italy towards the end of the sixth century. Of the 
identity of the Paul and Stephen of the title we are still ignorant but it 
seems most reasonable to conclude that they were not, as has been 
argued in the past, the titular saints of the monastery for which the RPS 
was written, but its joint abbots and joint authors of the Rule. 


Anecdota Wisigothica I: Estudios y ediciones de textos literarios me- 
nores de época visigoda. By Manure C. Diaz y Diaz. Pp. 134. 
(Acta Salmanticensia iussu Senatus Universitatis edita: Filosofia 
y Letras, XII. 2.) Salamanca: Universidad, 1958. 


Tuts book reflects very different aspects of sixth- and seventh-century 
Spain. On the one hand it is of great interest to historians of monasti- 
cism. We have here the first critical editions of two late sixth-century 
texts, Eutropius of Valencia’s De districtione monachorum and the anony- 
mous De monachis perjectis, wrongly ascribed in the past to the strange 
literary hermit Valerius of Bierzo (ob. c. 695); of Valerius’s De genere 
monachorum, of which fragments were incorporated by Benedict of 
Aniane in his Concordia regularum, and, finally, of the whole of Valerius’s 
curious rimed verse, some of which was previously unknown. On the 
other hand we are given a valuable study of the Epitaphion Antoninae, 
whose verse, of almost classical perfection—the work, it appears, of a 
poet of seventh-century T’oledo—we can scarcely believe is all but con- 
temporary with Vaterius’s obscure acrostics. J. N. HILicartH 


The Homilies of Photius, Patriarch of Constantinople. Translated 
by C. Manco. Pp. xii+327. (Dumbarton Oaks Studies, III.) 
Harvard University Press; London: Oxford University Press, 
1958. 48s. 


‘THESE sermons have had an unfortunate history. One of the best manu- 
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scripts was burnt in a fire in Spain in the seventeenth century, when 
another disappeared in Russia. Of the editions, the most complete is 
by S. Aristarches at Constantinople in 1900, but this contains whole 
sermons arbitrarily reconstructed from the Patriarch’s other writings, 
and even so is not complete. ‘This American translation, with full intro- 
duction and notes, is therefore welcome. The editor’s comments on his 
predecessors are animated. If he is right, XVIII provides contemporary 
witness to the council of 867, whose acts were destroyed. Others describe 
schemes of church decoration in the capital in a great age of mosaic, and 
these are splendidly annotated. XV and XVI on the history of Arianism 
are perhaps more important than the editor suggests. They are part of a 
series based to some extent on lost sources. Delivered probably in 861, 
they refer to the filioque only in passing and with no obvious polemical 
intention, but they are conceived in a perspective alive to the perils of 
Sabellianism, not only in Marcellus, but also in Asclepas of Gaza and 
Lucius of Adrianople, and lenient to Basil of Ancyra and Acacius of 
Caesarea, who appears in grey, not in black. This anticipates the cooler 
judgements of Byzantine historians in the tenth century, in contrast to 
Theophanes. GEORGE EvERY 


Emperor Michael Palaeologus and the West, 1258-1282: A Study 
in Byzantine-Latin Relations. By D. J. GEANAKOPLOs. Pp. xii+- 
434; 4 plates, 7 maps. Harvard University Press; London: Oxford 
University Press, 1959. £3. 

Tus is the first book in English to be devoted to the reign of any of the 

emperors of the house of Palaeologus and the subject of Greco-Latin 

relations after the Fourth Crusade. Mr. Geanakoplos has already 

established himself as an authority on the Emperor Michael VIII, 

the founder of that house, on the vitally important battle of Pelagonia 

in 1259, and on relations between the Greek and Latin Churches in 
the thirteenth century ; and there can be few scholars better acquainted 
with the sources. The complicated story of Michael’s efforts to prevent 

a repetition of the Fourth Crusade after 1261, of his dealings with the 

Papacy which culminated in the Second Council of Lyons in 1274, 

of his prolonged cold war with Charles of Anjou, and of his part in 

the Sicilian Vespers (evidence for which is here greatly strengthened) 
has recently been told, in less detail if somewhat more elegantly, by 

Sir Steven Runciman—unfortunately too recently for Geanak»plos to 

benefit from it. It is told here in a manner which does credit to the care 

and scholarship of the author, but which, like Stobart’s view of Trajan’s 
column, sometimes loses sight of the wood in its faithful contemplation 
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of the trees. The book concludes with six unpublished documents from 
the Venetian archives illustrating Byzantine-Latin relations during 
Michael’s reign. 

The character of Michael VIII is strangely elusive. It is hard not to 
feel, as Geanakoplos seems to imply, that all his ideals and principles 
were dominated by politics and diplomatic expediency. He is here 
described as ‘possibly the most subtle, Machiavellian diplomat ever 
produced by Byzantium’; his policy of union with the Roman Church 
is seen as ‘a calculated risk’, ‘simply an extension on the religious plane 
of his diplomatic policy toward the Latins for the preservation of his 
throne and Empire’ (p. 273). But was it so simply that? Was Michael 
simply a realist before his time, cynically exploiting the ideal of the 
unity of the Church? Was he not conditioned to believe in that ideal 
himself? Certainly he was more realistic than most of his subjects, who 
would rather bury their heads in the sand of Orthodoxy and pretend 
that the Latins, being arrogant foreigners and incurable heretics, were 
non-existent. He did at least see that the Latins had come to stay, and 
that a little otkonomia must be exercised to solve the problem of Greco- 
Latin coexistence. 

Geanakoplos has some particularly interesting points to make about 
the Byzantine opposition to union with Rome. He sees the problem as 
‘a conflict between two basic conceptions of the Church’. “To the 
monarchical claims of the papacy was opposed the Byzantine concept 
of the pentarchy’ (p. 269). This was the fundamental difference behind 
all the theological objections of the clergy and the prejudices of the 
people, for whom Orthodoxy had become synonymous with Greek 
nationalism ; and in this connexion the Patriarch Joseph, who expressed 
the traditional Byzantine view of the order of the Church in his ency- 
clical of 1273, might have been quoted. As it is, Joseph is only once 
mentioned in the text. We are not told the circumstances of his deposi- 
tion, nor of the elevation in his place of the unionist Patriarch John 
Bekkos. Possibly such considerations would have led the author too 
deeply into the internal affairs of Byzantium—although earlier he per- 
mits himself a most interesting section on the state of Constantinople 
and its rehabilitation after 1261. Pope Gregory X is allowed to have had 
a ‘sincere and tolerant attitude’, but largely because ‘his awareness of 
Michael’s real motives’ was limited (p. 266). It seems unlikely that 
Gregory, who was unusually well acquainted with the East and had all 
the archives of Michael’s previous dealings with the Papacy before him, 
can have been at all unaware of the political motives behind Michael's 
‘zeal for union’. What marked Gregory out from his immediate pre- 
decessors and successors was that he had an active desire for the unity 
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of Christendom. He was the first Pope to take Michael’s offer at its face 
value; although it is doubtful if he had in fact ‘broken with the policy 
that insisted that a completed union precede the establishment of 
secular peace’ (p. 241). He would not commit himself to restraining 
Charles of Anjou for more than a year; and he congratulated himself at 
the Council of Lyons that the Greeks had come of their own volition, 
seeking no temporal advantages. 

There is so much useful information, supported by such a wealth of 
documentation, gathered together in this volume that one hesitates to 
find fault with any part of the general theme. It is possible, however, 
that by setting his sights on Michael’s relations with the West, Geana- 
koplos has tended to overlook the intervening terrain—Serbia, Bulgaria, 
and especially the Greek Despotates of Epirus and Thessaly. The claims 
of the Despots to the possession of Thessalonica and even of Constan- 
tinople itself worried the Emperor perhaps more than Geanakoplos 
allows, partly because they militated against his own claim to legiti- 
mate possession of the imperium (about which he was, as Geanakoplos 
stresses, very sensitive), and partly because the Despots tried to substan- 
tiate those claims with the support of Michael’s most dangerous enemies 
in the West—now Manfred of Sicily, now the Franks or Angevins. 
Michael was obliged to send almost annual expeditions to Macedonia 
between 1261 and 1265 to hold the Despot of Epirus at bay and protect 
Thessalonica; and the Despot’s sons, Nikephoros of Epirus and John 
of Thessaly, were likewise tempted to join the western alliance against 
the Emperor whose legitimacy they questioned, even though they seem 
to have played no active part in the Angevin invasion of Albania in 
1279-80, which was routed at Berat by Michael’s troops—a victory 
whose significance Geanakoplos rightly emphasizes. As to the Serbs 
and Bulgars, more might have been said about Charles’s scheme to 
build up a grand Balkan coalition against Byzantium. Michael’s ‘bull of 
August 1272 renewing the old Patriarchate of Ochrida with jurisdiction 
over Serbia and Bulgaria’ was surely not designed to restore them to 
the Empire; it was a part of his diplomatic manceuvring with the 
Papacy against Charles, intended to denounce their autonomous 
churches as heretical on the grounds that both were created in defiance 
of the rights of the Archbishopric of Ochrida, which owed its founda- 
tion to the Papacy. 

There are one or two minor slips. P. 22: for ‘daughter of the Bulgar 
Lord Kalomanos’ read ‘sister of Kaliman I of Bulgaria’. P. 31: in the 
course of his Macedonian campaign in 1258 (or rather 1257?) Michael 
did not ‘advance to Dyrrachium’ after defeating the Despct’s son; he 
fought his way north to Prilep to relieve Acropolites. P. 51, n. 15: 
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Manfred’s marriage to Helen of Epirus seems rather to have followed 
that of William to Anna. P. 58, n. 50: the Despotate of Epirus did not 
(in 1259) belong to the ‘Greek Patriarchate of Ochrida’. P. 73, n. 104: 
for ‘Michael II’ read ‘Nikephoros’ (his son). P. 202, n. 42: on the 
chronology which Geanakoplos accepts, the Patriarch of Constantinople 
at the time of Michael’s negotiations with Clement IV in 1267 cannot 
have been Germanos III, for Arsenios was not deposed until the end 
of May. The date of the deposition of Arsenios is notoriously uncertain: 
1267 (Délger), 1266 (Ostrogorsky), 1265 (Grumel). P. 262: the content 
of Andronikos’s letter read at Lyons is more than a mere probability: 
the Latin text is published in Delisle’s collection, pp. 158-9. P. 275: 
John of ‘Thessaly’s anti-unionist council was held not on ‘1 May 1277’ 
but in December 1277, as Geanakoplos himself correctly states on 
p- 309. (There is an apparent mention of John’s excommunication of 
Michael VIII in a neglected passage of Pachymeres (i. 524), which the 
Latin text in the Bonn Corpus chooses, as often, to omit.) P. 330: 
Sully’s base of operations in 1280 was Kanina, so that he did not have 
to seize it; it had been in Angevin hands since 1271. Similarly (p. 334) 
Sanudo’s ‘Gianina’ almost certainly means Kanina (not Ioannina). 
P. 311: for ‘Angelo of Urbino’ read ‘A. of Orvieto’. The remark attri- 
buted by Sanudo to Duke John de la Roche (p. 283, n. 24) seems to be 
a reminiscence of Herodotus vii. 210, which makes it even more inter- 
esting in the mouth of a Frank. There are some curious geographical 
slips, e.g. p. 63: you cannot get from Ochrida and Deavolis to Kastoria 
by moving ‘north by the pass of Vodena’. P. 231: Adrianople is not 
‘contiguous to Thessaly’. P. 296: ‘Astypalos’ (for Astypalaia). P. 298: 
‘Syphnos’ (for Siphnos). Finally, in a very full bibliography one 
misses A. Theiner and F. Miklosich, Monumenta spectantia ad unionem 
Ecelesiarum, &c., which contains some very pertinent material. 

These are small points in a work of obviously sound and careful 
research. It should be widely read as a fine contribution to the study 
of the thirteenth century in general, and of an all-too-neglected period 
of Byzantine history in particular. D. M. NIcoL 


Analecta Monastica, 5th Series. Edited by Professors of the 
Pontifical Institute of St. Anselm ‘de Urbe’. Pp. 216. (Studia 
Anselmiana, vol. 43.) Rome: Orbis catholicus, Herder, 1958. 

Pire Y. ConGar gives a detailed account of the life and writings of 

Henry de Marci, abbot of Clairvaux, cardinal-bishop of Albano, and 

papal legate (towards 1140-89). His dating of Henry’s preaching 

mission in the terra Albigensium fits neatly into the recently published 
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account of Durand de Huesca, a convert from the Valdesian heresy, who 
founded the Order of Poor Catholics and wrote against the cathars, 
by Pere A. Dondaine (Archivum Fratrum Praedicatorum, xxix, 1959). 
Henry’s De peregrinante Civitate Dei provides an interesting contrast 
to the better-known De duabus civitatibus of his fellow Cistercian, Otto 
of Freising. Pere Congar shows how the Augustinian concept of the 
City of God evolved in the twelfth century; we see the Church Militant 
through the eyes of a crusading ecclesiastic. This part of the study 
should be read with a paper by the same author, ‘Eglise et Cité de Dieu 
chez quelques auteurs cisterciens a l’époque des Croisades’, in Mélanges 
Etienne Gilson (1959). 

Dom Hugh Farmer edits a ‘newly-discovered’ letter of St. Waldef of 
Melrose concerning a recent vision, 1159. We already have an account 
of the vision, which illustrates the punishment of hypocrisy, in Jocelin’s 
life of Waldef: hence the letter itself has an added interest. The same 
editor gives us an edition of the Meditatio devota of Uthred of Boldon, 
monk of Durham (d. 1397). Uthred was an Oxford theologian of Durham 
College. It is interesting, therefore, to compare his piety with that of 
the Monk of Farne, also from Durham and seemingly a former student 
at Oxford of the mid-fourteenth century (published by Dom Hugh 
Farmer in Amalecta Monastica, 4th series, 1957; cp. ¥.7.S., N.S., X, 
p. 442). The professional theologian is less spontaneous than the island 
hermit. 

Dr. C. H. Talbot edits the only known Cistercian commentary on the 
Rule of St. Benedict, which he has discovered in a manuscript from 
Pontigny, and which he tentatively ascribes to John II, abbot of 
Pontigny 1202-14. The commentator was not concerned to make 
precise specifications of Cistercian practice. His most significant trait 
is his modesty: he does not take up a ‘holier than thou’ attitude towards 
the black monks’ reading of their Rule. Dom J. Leclercq gives a new 
edition of seven letters from the correspondence of the Benedictine, 
Peter de Celles (1115-about 1183), previously published in early 
editions and with wrong ascriptions in most cases. The last is addressed 
to Thomas Becket as chancellor, before his quarrel with Henry II, and 
praises his largesse. Dr. R. Gelsomino discusses St. Bernard’s handling 
of Cicero’s De amicitia. The parallel passages adduced are not all equally 
convincing; but given Bernard’s habit of allusion rather than verbal 
quotation, they end by suggesting a real attempt on his part to absorb 
and christianize Cicero’s teaching on friendship. The author dates it in 
the years after 1124/5. Why did the abbot of Clairvaux embark on the 
intensive study of a book by a ‘heathen philosopher’? Perhaps he wanted 
to counter Peter Abelard’s borrowing from Cicero so as to produce an 
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authorized version. Certainly the De amicitia, already familiar from its 
echoes in St. Augustine’s writings. had a peculiar interest for the 
Cistercians owing to their concentration on the interior life and on 
fraternal charity in religion. Dr. Gelsomino’s discussion of the problem 
has added to our understanding cf the background to Ailred of Rie- 
vaulx’s De spirituali amicttia, where the debt to Cicero is more openly 
acknowledged. 
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Guillaume de Saint-Thierry: La contemplation de Dieu. L’Oraison 
de Dom Guillaume. Edited by Jacques Hurvier. Pp. 158. 
(Sources chrétiennes, no. 61; Série de Textes Monastiques 
d’Occident, no. 11.) Paris: Les Editions du Cerf, 1959. 133. 6d. 


‘THis is one of the richest of the Sources chrétiennes series of texts and 
translations. William of St. Thierry seems to combine in his career and 
writings all the conflicts and satisfactions of early twelfth-century 
spirituality. He turned away from the schools and attacked their out- 
standing representative in the person of Abelard, while remaining an 
intellectual. He turned away from reformed Benedictine monasticism 
to the new Order of Citeaux and became more Bernardine than St. Ber- 
nard. He wrote ascetic and devotional treatises for private circulation 
which were annexed by copyists of St. Bernard and owed their diffusion 
largely to their false name. Yet William’s style, his thought, and his 
approach to contemplation differ from his master’s. He is more restrained 
in his language and more daringly philosophical in his outlook. His 
De contemplando Deo keeps together two aspects of authorship which 
will soon be separated: he is ‘le penseur et l’homme du cceur’. A study 
of his sources has shown another ambivalent tendency of the time, a 
reaching back to Greek philosophy and patristic thought through St. 
Augustine and John Scotus Erigena. Dom Hurlier is more thorough and 
therefore more persuasive than Canon Déchanet in his discussion of 
William’s Latin intermediaries. There is no need to postulate a direct 
knowledge of the Greeks. A hitherto unpublished prayer by William 
clinches the point nicely: he quotes the Stoic Zeno via St. Augustine's 
Contra Academicos. 

Dom Hurlier gives a delicately perceptive study of William’s milieu 
and of his retiring, but violent, disposition. Unlike Bernard, who 
enjoyed interfering in external affairs in spite of his disclaimers, 
William was really torn between the responsibilities of his abbatial 
charge and his need for quiet; hence his nervousness. His editor 
points out to us the special difficulties of De contemplando Deo as an 
object of study. It came early in the series of his writings on the 
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REVIEWS 
spiritual life and lacks the finish and system of his later pieces. His voca- 
bulary is technical but fluid: Intentiones, intensiones, voluntates, cogita- 
tiones, affectiones appear in the second sentence. Dom Hurlier has done 
all that an editor can to clarify the doctrine by analysis and explanation. 
A translation, especially of so condensed a writer as William, implies 
a commentary, and so much the better here! Sed forsitan cum amo 
amorem non amo amorem quo amo quod amare volo, et amo quicquid amo: 
this recalls the assonances of Richard Rolle’s Melos amoris; but Dom 
Hurlier’s translation and footnotes show that it contains a thought 
rather than a sentiment or a scruple. The probing, Pentecostal character 
of William’s search for God in prayer is brought out. 

The edition is based on a manuscript, now at the Mazarine, from 
Reuil, whose earliest provenance cannot be traced. It stems from lost 
copies belonging to the author’s immediate milieu, however. ‘This text 
is not presented as a critical edition in the strict sense; but a large 
number of manuscripts have been collated and the majority can be 
dismissed as belonging to a later stage in the history of the treatise. 
The same Mazarine copy contains the prayer which is published here 
for the first time. Students of medieval Latin will be grateful for the 
index of words. BERYL SMALLEY 
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Mittellateinisches Worterbuch bis zum ausgehenden 13. Jahrhundert. 
Band I, Lieferung 1; pp. vii-+-cols. 1-160. Abkiirzungs- und 
Quellenverzeichnisse; pp. 94. Munich: C. H. Beck’sche 
Verlagsbuchhandlung, 1959. DM. 15 (subscription), DM. 18 
(subscription). 


THe German contribution to a medieval Latin dictionary to replace the 
Glossarium mediae et infimae latinitatis of Du Cange was started only in 
1939, but thanks to the energy of Dr. Otto Prinz and his collaborators 
the index of writers quoted, together with a list of abbreviations, and the 
first fascicule of the dictionary itself are now before us. The scope of the 
work is explained by Dr. Prinz in the foreword to fasc. 1. It covers prin- 
cipally the texts written in German-speaking countries from the end of 
the fifth century to the death of Albertus Magnus (1280). The material 
for the articles is drawn from the excerpting of texts, the copying out of 
indexes, and from the complete vocabulary of certain selected works 
(enumerated in the note on p. v). This last proceeding is one that has not 
been used in dictionaries of medieval Latin before, and it is a very im- 
portant feature of the new dictionary, because it enables the editor and 
his staff to include not only specifically medieval words and meanings 
but also to show what words inherited from antiquity were in use in the 
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Middle Ages. Words not in the Thesaurus linguae latinae are marked 
with an asterisk. In fasc. 1 about half the words are so marked. 

The geographical limitation of the sources used naturally gives rise to 
difficulties for the lexicographer, but these difficulties have been, as far 
as possible, minimized. ‘The texts read have not been wholly confined to 
those produced in German-speaking countries, e.g. nearly all the 
volumes of the Monumenta Germaniae Historica have been drawn upon. 
The many scientific terms that appear in the works of Albertus Magnus 
have made it necessary to pay special attention to such words, and since 
this is a branch of medieval Latin lexicography to which little attention 
has been paid, all important texts on medicine, botany, zoology, crafts, 
alchemy, mathematics (of direct Greek derivation), computistica, music, 
and sport have been read. Incidentally the Quellenverzeichnis provides 
a more complete bibliography of works in these fields than can be found 
together elsewhere. Furthermore, references are inserted to /oct classici 
in ancient literature and to modern discussions of a word, e.g. under 
acedia, ac(c)idia' we are given references (printed in italics) to Cassian 
Inst. and to Bernards, Speculum virginum. 1955. It is to be hoped that 
there will eventually be a key to these references. Some readers, like the 
present reviewer, will not immediately recognize the second item, which 
is M. Bernards, Speculum virginum: Geistigkeit und Seelenleben der Frau 
im Hochmittelalter (Forschungen zur Volkskunde, ed. G. Schreiber, 
36-38), Kéln/Graz, 1955. 

The layout and typography have been very well planned. The print- 
ing is exemplary. 

In short, the Mittellateinisches Wérterbuch promises to be an indis- 
pensable tool to anyone working on medieval Latin texts. 

R. W. Hunt 


Medieval Thought from Saint Augustine to Ockham. By GorDon 
Lerr. Pp. 317. (Pelican Books A 424.) London: Penguin Books, 
1958. 3s. 6d. 


IN its general outline this account of Western thought from St. Augus- 
tine to William of Ockham provides a useful introduction to the subject. 
Particularly valuable are the introductory chapters to the three parts 
into which the period is divided. In points of detail there is room for 
corrections and clarification. For example, no one nowadays attributes 
the Summa Sententiarum to Hugh of St. Victor (pp. 131, 136). Modern 
scholars also reject the opinion that Peter of Poitiers glossed the 
Sentences of Peter Lombard (p. 131). It cannot be said that Albert the 
Great opposed hylomorphism, unless this theory is understood in a very 
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ynusual sense (p. 209). The Thomist distinction between moral and 
theological virtues is inexactly expressed (p. 224). A passage from the 
Summa Theologica of St. Thomas is wrongly translated and makes non- 
sense (p. 224). Henry of Ghent’s system is said to be found in his Quod- 
libet and his Summa Theologica. It might have been pointed out that 
Henry left fifteen Quodlibeta and that his Summa is but a grandiose 
fragment. On p. 82 the date of the foundation of Citeaux is wrongly 
given. Other misprints occur on pp. 122 and 124. 


Jacobus Perez von Valencia. Untersuchungen zu seinem Psalmen- 
kommentar. By WILFRED WERBECK. Pp. 273. (Beitrage zur 
historischen Theologie, 28.) Tiibingen: J. C. B. Mohr (Paul 
Siebeck), 1959. DM. 31.50. 


Tus dissertation, which was accepted in 1958 by the theological 
faculty of the University of Ziirich, was inspired by a seminar held at 
Tibingen in 1953 under the direction of Professor Gerhard Ebeling, 
of which the theme was Luther’s earliest lectures on the Psalter (1513- 
16) compared with the traditional exegesis. In the present volume the 
author’s purpose is not to investigate links between Perez and sixteenth- 
century theologians but simply to prepare the ground for such an 
inquiry by a study of the exegetical and theological sources and out- 
look of the Spanish commentator. Within the limits he has set him- 
self Dr. Werbeck has given us a very thorough, well-documented, and 
scholarly monograph which makes a notable contribution to the 
history of late-medieval exegesis of the Bible. 

Jacobus Perez de Valencia was born about the year 1408, entered the 
order of Augustinian Hermits in 1435, studied at the Studium Generale 
of Valencia, and before the year 1459 was a lecturer on canon law. From 
1459 to 1479 he held the theological chair at Valencia of lecturer on 
the Sentences. He was Provincial of the Augustinians of Aragon and 
Catalonia from 1455 to 1465, Prior of the Convent of Valencia in 1465, 
confirmed in this office in 1468, and in the same year named titular 
bishop of Chrystopolis and auxiliary of Roderigo Borgia, archbishop 
of Valencia and administrator of Cartagena. From the general of his 
order he received in 1485 and 1488 jurisdiction over two Augustinian 
convents in Spain, and from Ferdinand and Isabella the title of In- 
quisitor of Valencia. He died in repute of great sanctity and learning 
on 30 August 1490. The suggestion made by Diestel that Perez was a 
convert from Judaism is quite without foundation. 

All Perez’s published work is exegetical in character. First in time and 
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importance is his commentary on the Psalms (Centum ac quinquaginta 
psalmi Davidici, &c.). This imposing work of 370 double-columned 
closely printed pages was composed at the instance of the canons of 
Valencia, and was designed as a ‘short’ commentary for use by simple 
priests and the Christian people. The treatment is adapted to their 
needs. It is clear and systematic, and where possible eschews scholastic 
controversies and subtle distinctions. There is a certain caution and 
conservatism about the work which is not untypical of much late 
medieval theology. Perez aims at providing a literal exposition of the 
text, which he held to be throughout a prophecy of salvation through 
Christ and the Church. His hermeneutical position was reinforced by 
polemic against Jewish exegesis. Naturally enough this provoked a 
critical response from his adversaries, of whom some apparently had 
become acquainted with his work while it was still in manuscript. To 
meet this criticism, Perez revised and enlarged his commentary before 
publication, and composed a Tractatus contra Iudaeos in which he 
attempted to justify and extend his earlier attacks. Dr. Werbeck, who 
breaks new ground in determining the chronology of Perez’s writings, 
holds that the Commentary was begun between 1460 and 1465, and that 
the first draft was completed before 1478. It was revised and enlarged 
c. 1480, and came from the press in Valencia in 1484. The Tractatus 
contra Iudaeos was issued soon afterwards, and was followed by a 
commentary on the Song of Solomon (Epithalamion Christi domim et 
ecclesiae catholicae sponsae eius). In between the major commentaries 
Perez published others on canticles from various parts of the Bible 
which occur in the divine office and also one on the Te Deum. Dr. Wer- 
beck is not alone in rejecting as non-existent commentaries on the 
Lamentations cap. iii and on Exodus once attributed to Perez, but he is 
the first to maintain, and establish, that the commentary on the Atha- 
nasian Creed, which first appears in a 1514 Lyons edition of Perez, is 
spurious. 

Perez’s commentaries had an extensive circulation. In all, thirty 
editions can be identified with certainty. The extent of his influence, 
says Dr. Werbeck, is hard to measure. This is not surprising, seeing 
that his aim in writing was pastoral rather than academic, and his 
doctrine devoid of any striking originality. He is mentioned by Altenstaig 
in his Vocabuiarius theologiae (Hagenau, 1517), and cited by Seripando 
as favouring the doctrine of the duplex iustitia which the Augustinian 
General proposed in 1546 at the Council of Trent. His work was also 
familiar to the old orthodox Protestant theologian, Johann Gerhard. 
Dr. Werbeck has gone to great pains to see if it could be established 
that the Wittenberg copy of Perez on the Psalter, attested in 1536, was 
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already there in 1513, and available to Luther for his first commentary 
on the same book. The results of his investigation are inconclusive, but 
he assures us that some positive internal evidence that Luther both 
knew and made some use of Perez’s work will be presented in the forth- 
coming new edition of the Reformer’s Dictata super Psalterium. 

Immense, too, is the industry with which the ‘sources’ of Perez’s 
commentary have been traced. This means, chiefly, that all the allusions, 
implicit and explicit, to Perez’s master, St. Augustine, have been 
counted and methodically arranged, together with the references to his 
adversaries, the Jewish rabbinical and exegetical commentators. In the 
course of his book Dr. Werbeck remarks that Perez would have been 
astonished at the widespread posthumous diffusion of his writings. 
His astonishment would surely have been greater if he had foreseen 
the scholarly dissection to which they have now been subjected. His 
strength lay in haute vulgarisation rather than in original thinking or 
research. He was no Hebrew scholar; he relied for his rabbinical and 
Jewish information on scholars like Raymundus Martin, Nicolas of 
Lyra, and Paul of Burgos. He was, however, easy to read, and his 
prologue to his Commentary, in which he develops his principles of 
hermeneutics, is full of interest. 

Here we find the usual medieval distinction between the literal and the 
spiritual sense of the text, the latter being subdivided into allegory, 
tropology, and anagogy. Perez had little interest in the moral and escha- 
tological interpretations. For this reason it was chiefly the allegorical 
or doctrinal aspect of the spiritual sense to which he attended. At the 
same time he desired to link it closely to the literal sense, so that it 
would have the same probative force as St. ‘Thomas Aquinas attributed to 
the latter. Here Lyra’s conception of a double literal sense was adopted. 
According to this theory, if the inspired writer in virtue of a divine 
illumination perceived and intended the spiritual sense it could be 
regarded as a literal sense. Although Perez does not go so far as Paul of 
Burgos in regarding the two senses as identical, he holds the doctrine 
of a double literal sense. He supports this doctrine by an interesting and 
personal analysis of the notion of a double spirit of prophecy, in virtue 
of which the sacred writer is enabled not merely to foresee future events, 
as by the simple spirit of prophecy, but to grasp at the same time their 
significance for the mystery of Christ and the Church. Verbally Perez 
continues to make a distinction between the literal and the spiritual 
sense: the former refers to the Old Testament literal sense, the latter to 
the New Testament literal sense. Nowhere will he tolerate a literal sense 
confined to the Old Testament, as in Jewish exegesis, and often in Lyra. 
Whereas Lyra’s christological interpretations of the Psalms are relatively 
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few (he usually follows Jewish expositors), Perez finds them everywhere. 
However, as he admits a restricted literal application to the Old Testa- 
ment, he is able to combine with a traditional interpretation of the 
Psalter some attention to the actual words of the text. Of the twofold 
material, historic and prophetic, which is found in the text, the latter, 
which concerns the mystery of Christ and the Church, is primary in 
importance and intention. The formula ‘the mystery of Christ and the 
Church’ is wide enough to embrace all Christian doctrine, the events of 
the life of Christ, and every epoch of the history of the Church. Perez’s 
Commentary is, therefore, an exposition of sacred history from the 
Creation to the Second Coming. It is governed by a conception of unity. 
From the beginning there is one Saviour, one law, one Church, one 
faith. In the Psalms it is not merely, or even primarily, the voice of 
David that is heard, but that of the one Church, the homo mysticus in 
Perez’s phrase, as it aspires at different stages of its pilgrimage towards 
union with Christ its Head. 

A minute examination of five selected Psalms made by Dr. Werbeck 
shows that Perez’s clarity of method owes much to Lyra. In inter- 
pretation he shows more independence both of him and of other 
authorities. The measure in which he adopts traditional material is 
determined by his soteriological outlook. On the question of his relation- 
ship to a hypothetical late-medieval school of Augustinian theology, 
which may have had direct links with the theology of Luther, or at 
least with that of Seripando, Dr. Werbeck expresses himself with great 
caution. Without denying that there was such a school, he regards 
attempts made up to the present to connect it via Perez with Luther or 
Seripando as inconclusive, specifically those of A. V. Miiller (Luthers 
theologische Quellen, 1912) and E, Stakemeir (Der Kampf um Augustin 
auf dem Tridentinum, 1937). The problem, he holds with Jedin, can 
only be settled when the mass of unpublished material of fourteenth- 
and fifteenth-century Augustinian theologians has been thoroughly 
sifted. In the meantime a start can be made by comparative studies of 
particular theological questions in the available works of individual 
Augustinians. 

Dr. Werbeck undertakes this task for Perez’s writings. He studies five 
topics which centre around original sin, infused and acquired virtues, 
actual grace, Christ’s work, and the triduum mortis in its relation to 
Christ’s humanity. He establishes that, apart from a certain affinity on 
the question of the need of acquired virtues, Perez takes up a strongly 
anti-Ockhamist line, especially on original sin and grace. On these he 
is in substantial agreement with the Thomist and earlier Franciscan 
school. However, his insistence on the positive effects of original sin, 
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and on the need of actual grace for the performance of any good action, 
shows that he is more closely related to the doctrine of earlier Augus- 
tinians of the fourteenth and fifteenth centuries. Among these was 
Gregory of Rimini. Perez resembles him in his teaching on grace, but 
not on original sin. 

It seems safe to conclude with Dr. Werbeck that Perez was no in- 
novator, but a transmitter of a type of Augustinian theology character- 
istic of his order in earlier and later days. Whether further research 
among late-medieval Augustinian theologians will shed any significant 
new light on Luther’s theological origins, as Dr. Werbeck suggests, 
appears more doubtful. F. COURTNEY 


Ashkenazim and Sephardim: Their Relations, Differences, and 
Problems as reflected in the Rabbinical Responsa. By H. J. 
ZIMMELS. Pp. xv-+-347. (Jews’ College Publications, New Series, 
no. 2.) London: Oxford University Press, 1958. 42s. 


Tue relationship between the two major divisions of Jewry, the Ashke- 
nazim and the Sephardim, embodies an inherent contradiction which 
lends a special interest to its study. On the one hand the differences are 
clearly recognizable over a wide range of topics. Their anthropological 
and sociological distinctions are accentuated by countless deviations in 
ritual, religious observance, legal enactments, customs, habits, and even 
a strong reluctance to intermarriage. Yet both parties, while staunchly 
adhering to their own particular tradition, have always fully recognized 
and respected the legitimacy of the other, and neither has ever been 
regarded as schismatic in the slightest degree. The literary evidence for 
their relations extends back over almost a thousand years, and is mainly 
embodied in the voluminous Rabbinical Responsa—the replies written 
by Rabbis in answer to queries, which embrace an extraordinary variety 
of subject-matter. As these Responsa encompass many centuries and 
virtually constitute a literature in themselves, they offer the historian a 
wealth of information on most aspects of Jewish life, but particularly 
with respect to theological, sociological, and legal matters. 

Dr. Zimmels defines the terms Ashkenaz and Sepharad as follows: 
‘As far as the Middle Ages are concerned the former refers to the Jews 
of Franco-Germany. From the sixteenth century onwards it is also used 
to denote the Jews in Poland and the emigrants from those countries 
and their descendants. The latter term applies exclusively to the Jews of 
the whole Iberian Peninsula before their expulsion from Spain and 
Portugal in the years 1492 and 1498. Afterwards it is used of the Jews 
exiled from there and of their descendants’ (pp. g f.). Within this 
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framework the book contains three sections. The first comprises a 
general survey of the relations between the Ashkenazim and the 
Sephardim from the earliest times (a rather loose chapter-heading signi- 
fying the eleventh century) until the establishment of the State of Israel, 
including some tentative prognostications for the future. The second 
section is devoted to the differences between the two factions with 
respect to such matters as pronunciation, writing, liturgy, poetry, social 
attitudes, religious and moral standards, and the degrees of strictness or 
leniency in law and ritual. The third section contains an interesting 
selection of Responsa relevant to the subject-matter. The method has 
inevitably produced a certain amount of repetition, and in spite of the 
close and careful annotation the cross-references are sometimes wanting. 

Dr. Zimmels has sifted and collated a great variety of sources and the 
book bears everywhere the stamp of wide erudition. Much of the 
material is interesting and some of it—notably the chapter on pronuncia- 
tion (pp. 82 ff.) and the relevant Responsa (pp. 303 ff.)—quite fascinat- 
ing. On the other hand the effect is marred by an excess of detail, which 
sometimes makes it difficult to see the wood for the trees. This tendency 
to cram too much information into too small an area occasionally pro- 
duces the atmosphere of a catalogue (p. 16 and p. 269). On a number of 
points further elucidation and a lengthier discussion would have been 
welcome (pp. 56, 68, 107), while elsewhere interesting material is rele- 
gated to the footnotes (e.g. p. 164). The overall presentation appears, in 
consequence, somewhat bald, and on occasion extremely so (e.g. p. 314, 
section 3). In rare instances Dr. Zimmels’s statements arouse some 
misgivings. That ‘Kalir’s piyyutim were completely rejected in Spain’ 
(p. 5), for example, does not entirely accord with the marked paytanic 
elements frequently encountered in Spanish Hebrew poetry. Again, the 
extreme rarity of cases of Yibbum after the thirteenth century—‘How- 
ever, there are still two instances of Yibbum recorded which occurred 
later, viz. in Italy (1573) and in Metz (1772)’ (p. 173)—seems odd in the 
light of the fact that R. A. Braudes makes this very subject one of the 
central themes of his extremely important novel Ha-Dath we-ha-Hayyim 
(Lemberg, 1877), whose entire purpose constitutes an attack upon 
Rabbinical stringency in the nineteenth century. A list of abbreviations 
and a bibliography would also have proved helpful. 

These criticisms, however, are of minor importance in relation to the 
overall worth of Dr. Zimmels’s book. As the first comprehensive study 
of an extremely important aspect of Jewish history, Ashkenazim and 
Sephardim constitutes a most valuable contribution to the subject, 
and will earn the gratitude of scholar and layman alike. 

DaviD PATTERSON 
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Philanthropy in England 1480-1660. By W. K. JorDAN. Pp. 414, 
45 statistical tables and 18 graphs. London: George Allen and 
Unwin, 1959. 42s. 

Tuis is the first volume of a work devoted to the changing pattern of 

men’s aspirations for their society during the era of the Reformation, 

It asks, To what charities did men bequeath their money in 1500, and 

to what charities in 1600? Is it true, as has sometimes been assumed, 

that the Reformation caused charitable giving to decline? Professor 

Jordan has devised a way of bringing evidence to bear upon this prob- 

lem. He has taken ten counties, to bring his sources within human 

compass, and examined all the wills which he has been able to discover 
from Somerset House, the Prerogative Courts, and various diocesan 
registries. The counties are Bristol, Buckinghamshire, Hampshire, 

Kent, Lancashire, London, Norfolk, Somerset, Worcestershire, York- 

shire. Not all the evidence is set before the reader in this volume. We 

are promised in the second volume a more detailed study of London, 
which housed a high proportion of the kingdom’s wealth. 

The great interest and importance of this study will be seen at once. 
Professor Jordan thinks that his patterns and graphs prove and illustrate 
two processes of change not easily separable in idea: first, the develop- 
ment of moral and social responsibility in English society, especially 
as the merchant class rose to power—and this seems to him to be 
represented in the wills by the increased volume of giving, especially 
giving to charities of genuine social need (the poor); and secondly, the 
process of change, not so much in the total volume of charitable be- 
quests, as in the relative percentages of bequests given to various 
categories of charities—e.g. a higher relative percentage to the poor, 
a lower relative percentage to the repair of the church fabric. 

So far as the evidence provided here goes, these two contentions or 
illustrations appear to be of different orders of merit or cogency. The 
number of pounds of English money bequeathed to charity was much 
larger in 1600 than in 1500. But the English pound was worth much 
less in 1600 than in 1500. How much less it is difficult to determine, 
and perhaps the answer depends, like all inquiries into a cost of living, 
upon what facts are taken for granted in asking the question. This book, 
for the sake of its statistics, has not been able to take into account the 
great inflation of the sixteenth century. If that fall in the value of money 
were included, we could no longer assert with confidence that the value 
of charitable giving was greater in 1600 than in 1500; and therefore the 
evidence of statistics alone, in totality, does not sustain the argument 
for a ‘development of moral and social responsibility’. 
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Something of the same weakness with regard to the general thesis 
(as opposed to the particular conclusions drawn from the relative per- 
centages) might be held against the chapter entitled Impulse. This 
chapter contains an excellent study of the preachers’ impetus towards 
social responsibility and charitable .giving; the preachers are often 
Puritan, and the chapter provides a kind of necessary obverse to a 
celebrated view enshrined in Tawney’s Religion and the Rise of Capital- 
ism. And yet one would like a little more evidence that this Protestant 
literature of exhortation afforded so marked a contrast with the Catholic 
literature of exhortation which was its predecessor and contemporary. 
Professor Jordan dismisses immediately the pre-Reformation literature 
of exhortation as ‘formal and remote’ in its way of approach. It may be 
so; but the late medieval sermons made known by Professor Owst, for 
example, do not give a continuous impression of remoteness or formality, 
It would be interesting to have the comparison worked out with more 
evidence and examples. 

It may be said that the new sense of social responsibility is illustrated, 
not by increased giving to charity, but by a shift in the objects to which 
most gifts are directed. It may be held to be socially responsible to give 
to the poor and socially irresponsible to give to chantry chapels and 
thereby provide masses for the soul. Such a view of what is or is not 
socially responsible cannot, of course, be elicited or inferred from the 
statistics. Therefore, let us not quibble over the generalization, and let 
us be duly and profoundly grateful for the statistical information upon 
which it reposes. 

Between 1480 and 1540, 13°33 per cent. of charitable bequests went 
to the poor. Between 1601 and 1640 the percentage was 43°16 per cent. 

Between 1480 and 1540, 53°49 per cent. went to ‘religion’. Between 
1601 and 1640 the percentage was 17°85 per cent. 

The corresponding percentages for ‘municipal Jetterments’ (6-18 and 
4°00 per cent.) and education (24-96 and 26-68 per cent.) are surprisingly 
constant. 

It will be helpful, in another volume, to have the heading religion 
broken down a little more. From this heading are excluded the poor, 
education, almshouses, hospitals, young ladies without marriage por- 
tions, bridges, repair of roads. Under it were included church building, 
repair of fabric, gifts for monasteries, for lights, altars, images, mainten- 
ance of worship, the ministry, prayers for the dead, endowments for 
puritan lectureships. It would be interesting, for example, to see the 
percentage of the total composed by monasteries, chantry chapels, 
prayers for the dead, and gifts for lights, altars and images, i.e. it would 
be interesting to see the percentage, before and after the Reformation, of 
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giving to the objects which the Reformation did not touch, doctrinally 
or practically. 

Provided that these statistics are treated with that pinch of salt with 
which the statistician’s work should proverbially be treated, they are of 
high importance to the church historian. 

There is another generalization drawn from them (or perhaps applied 
to them) which is puzzling and which is so prominent in the book that 
it cannot be passed over. 

This changing pattern of giving, we are told, is a sign of the ‘intense 
secularism’ of Elizabethan society. The whole tone of social and cultural 
aspirations is secular. The Elizabethan age was ‘incredibly secular’. 
‘These benefactions tended to be militantly and agressively secular in 
temper and in purpose, though it by no means follows that the donors 
were not themselves men of the sternest possible piety.’ 

It is not easy to define what Professor Jordan can mean by this use 
of the word secular. From a number of his contexts it looks at times as 
though he is using the word to mean irreligious, even (in one or two 
passages) with a nuance of anti-religious. Certainly it has for him a 
strong link with the word anticlerical. But he cannot mean that the new 
aspiration was non-religious. He admits that men made their wills in 
the sight of God, that the most munificent donors were often devout 
Puritans, that many educational foundations resembled Emmanuel 
College in being founded in a religious spirit and with a religious object, 
that the Protestant Ethic was one of the main driving forces to the new 
social generosity. 

Was the giving of money to the destitute regarded primarily as a 
moral duty or primarily as an expedient act for the general good of the 
state? Professor Jordan is inclined to assert the second—in the case of the 
Tudor sovereigns he asserts it outright. But these motives are never easy 
to distinguish. In the sixteenth century they are hardly distinguishable. 

How much truth underlies this strange use of the word secular ? 

First, the Reformation abolished certain church charities to which 
large sums had been directed; especially monasteries, chantries, and 
cultic rites especially connected with saints. Thus it is true to affirm 
that giving turned towards the state of man’s soul and body in this 
world rather than his state in the other. The statistics support the view, 
which we should expect a priori, that the donations towards the repair 
of churches and the sustentation of its ministers diminished. It would 
be natural that the religious confusion of the age should breed a lack 
of confidence in testators. And looking round at the monuments still 
standing, we should expect the same. It is certain that the Church as an 
institution owned a far smaller slice of the national wealth in 1600 than 
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in 1500. But some of this change was not due to the reformation of 
religion, but to the new wealth of the merchant adventurers. We shal] 
do well to go no farther than the evidence leads us by the nose. 

Secondly, certain objects, especially poor relief, had by 1600 become 
more plainly and externally the concern of the whole body politic, and 
less plainly the concern of the Church as an institution. It would, 
nevertheless, be an anachronism to align this process with the nine- 
teenth-century process whereby the state took over various social 
functions hitherto performed by the Church. The preamble to the Act 
of 1601 recited the objects of charity as poor relief, sick and mariners, 
education, repair of ‘bridges ports havens causewaies churches sea 
bankes and highwaies’, and so on. Professor Jordan thinks it significant, 
and a sign of a ‘starkly and coldly secular’ definition of charitable pur- 
poses, that the only religious purpose mentioned is the repair of churches 
and that churches are tucked inconspicuously in the list between cause- 
ways and sea-banks. The state of mind of the drafter of the preamble is 
not known to us. An immeasurable quantity of evidence could be 
adduced to show that it was not in the conscious mind of the great 
majority in English society. It was not that the Reformation had lowered 
the repair of churches to the level of the repair of sea-banks. If any- 
thing, it had raised the repair of sea-banks to the level of the repair of 
churches. It will not do to affirm that the aspirations were growing 
secular unless we also affirm that they were growing religious. 

But perhaps the word secular is only being used in a special sense— 
as the Middle Ages had applied the word religious in a special sense to 
certain kinds of religious men. 


Darwin and the General Reader: the Reception of Darwin’s Theory 
of Evolution in the British Periodical Press, 1859-1872. By 
ALvaR ELLEGARD. Pp. 394. (Gothenburg Studies in English, 
VIII.) Géteborg, 1958. 


Tus book describes the impact of Darwin’s theory of evolution upon 
the British mind during the twelve years after the publication of The 
Origin of Species. The author is not so much interested in the develop- 
ment of the ideas, but, taking the main lines of the theory, he asks who 
came to know about it, how did they come to know about it, how im- 
portant they considered it, and what attitudes they took towards it. He 
takes the contemporary newspapers and periodicals as reflecting the 
climate of educated opinion. He has perused an astonishing number of 
periodicals, from Punch at one end to the Eclectic Review and the scientific 
journals at the other. 
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The intellectual necessity for a theory of evolution is evident to any- 
one who reads Gosse’s Omphalos. The reader of Omphalos feels himself 
being led deeper and deeper into the toils of an inextricable labyrinth of 
the mind and knows that if he goes farther he will infallibly end in com- 
mitting blasphemy against his Creator. Some theory of evolution was a 
redemption, a release from these throttling and intolerable speculations 
of an apologetic driven desperate by the discoveries of the geologists. 
And yet there is a paradox about the manner in which the release came. 
Lamarck and Chambers had put forward theories of evolution, theories 
despised by the educated public because they were so patently im- 
plausible and were patently backed by so little real evidence. Darwin 
produced a theory of natural selection which afforded the first plausible 
way of avoiding the odd ‘jumps’ which every other theory of evolution 
was compelled to postulate. It is possible that the idea of evolution 
would have established itself much more slowly in the minds of the 
educated if it had not been ushered in by the Malthusian hypothesis 
which underlay the original theory of natural selection. Yet the same 
public, in accepting a vague notion of evolution, refused to accept the 
Malthusian notions of natural selection which accompanied it; and 
scientific criticism slowly forced even Darwin himself to modify and 
abandon exclusive emphasis upon natural selection as the clue to the 
whole evolutionary process. OweN CHADWICK 
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From Sheldon to Secker: Aspects of English Church History 1660- 
1768. Ford Lectures, 1958. By NORMAN Sykes. Pp. xi+237. 
Cambridge University Press, 1959. 355. 


Dr. SYKEs’s massive learning must make the average church historian 
feel little better than an ignoramus; for here once again we have a 
volume from his pen—a masterly survey of the period lying between 
1660 and 1768—following closely upon the heels of what one had sup- 
posed to be his magnum ac ultimum opus: William Wake. It is, indeed, 
to be hoped that high office in the Church will not, as in the case of 
Bishop Mandell Creighton, blunt the edge of his historical studies. 
The theme of the Dean’s new book is the failure of the Ecclesia 
Anglicana from the archiepiscopate of Sheldon to that of Secker to 
reform and rejuvenate herself. This failure he attributed to a number of 
causes. First, there was the chicanery of the Laudians, who bluffed and 
tricked the Presbyterians out of their rightful inheritance at the Restora- 
tion; a situation which was made very much worse by the inability of 
Convocation either radically to revise the liturgy and canons or to reform 
the ecclesiastical courts, whilst bringing about its own long eclipse 
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through its acrimonious and barren disputations. This last was a disaster 
of the first magnitude, since it not only discredited synodical govern- 
ment but encouraged Parliament to usurp to itself the sole right of 
deliberating upon and legislating for matters ecclesiastical. Secondly, 
when the scheme for Comprehension was finally wrecked by the Non- 
juring schism, and Toleration had taken its place, the Church became 
bitterly divided, a makeshift situation of compromise was created, and 
the bishops fell under lay dominance. Thirdly, the patristic studies of 
seventeenth-century Anglican divines, which earned them the proud 
title of Anglicanus stupor mundi, and were designed to bring about a 
reconciliation, possibly even a union, with the Gallican and Reformed 
Protestant churches abroad, were largely brought to naught in the 
eighteenth century by an unfavourable political climate, the assaults 
of latitudinarians, scientists, and deists, a philosophical revolt against 
St. Augustine and the schoolmen, and the claims of a ‘natural’ as opposed 
to a ‘revealed’ religion. This decline in respect for the Fathers 'ed on to 
attacks on the doctrine of the Trinity, and demands for the relaxation of 
all theological tests and subscriptions except those laid down by Christ 
himself. Finally, all attempts at practical reform in the Church, as for 
example a radical solution of the problems of excommunication, 
plurality, clergy discipline, the division of diocesan boundaries, and 
the better education of ordination candidates at the universities, were 
defeated by the Whigs, who were fundamentally anti-clerical. 

It is, indeed, ironic that whereas at the beginning of this period 
Archbishop Sheldon had ruthlessly suppressed Dissent in the interest of 
a united and dominant Church, and with the whole-hearted support of 
Parliament and people, at its close Secker was allowed to succeed to 
Canterbury only on the understanding that he would not antagonize the 
Nonconformists. The Whig administrations of the first half of the 
eighteenth century, in fact, showed by their continued silencing of Con- 
vocation, refusal to introduce ecclesiastical reforms, and denial of 
bishops for the Plantations, that Dissent must not be provoked, and the 
Church herself must remain under lay control. 

None the less in the realm of pastoral care the record of the Ecclesia 
Anglicana during these years was a most impressive one. At the Restora- 
tion bishops and clergy were united in their determination to cleanse and 
repair the fabric of cathedrals and parish churches, re-create a learned 
ministry, restore the Church’s worship and sacraments, enforce disci- 
pline, and enthuse the laity. Furthermore, throughout this entire period 
the bishops, despite their obligation to attend the House of Lords 
during the winter months, were most diligent in performing the duties 
of visitation, ordination, confirmation, and pastoral counsel to their 
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clergy. It was, moreover, the age par excellence of practical Christianity, 
whose fruits included such ‘good works’ as the foundation of S.P.G., 
S,.?.C.K., the Charity School Movement, and many hospitals. Above all, 
the Ecclesia Anglicana steadfastly maintained her orthodoxy, asserted 
the validity of her Orders, established her place as the via media between 
Rome and the Protestant churches, and played a leading role in filling 
up the gaps in patristic knowledge. 

In compiling this authoritative survey Dr. Sykes has not only handled 
the mass of printed material available with superb mastery, brit dug up 
much new matter, and cast a fresh and vivid light on one ~ the most 
important periods of English Church history. A. TrnpaL Hart 


Johann Georg Hamanns Metakritische Philosophie, 1: Einftihrung 
in die metakritische Philosophie 7. G. Hamanns. By H. A. 
SaLMony. Pp. 328. Zollikon: Evangelischer Verlag, 1958. 


Tuis is the first volume of a philosophical study of Hamann’s ideas. It 
falls into two main parts, the first biographical, of some 93 pages, and 
the second descriptive of Hamann’s views, of some 82 pages. Some 
general reflections on the relation of historical investigation to philo- 
sophical inquiry are prefixed, as well as a brief account of the history 
of the editions of Hamann. There are 134 pages of notes, mainly biblio- 
graphical, but there is no proper bibliography and no index. 

The biographical section gives a clear survey of the main elements 
in Hamann’s life, which are so important for an understanding of his 
thought. In the simple course of his life, first as a student at Kénigsberg, 
then as a house-tutor, and for most of his life as a minor Customs official 
in the service of Frederick the Great, there was one resounding experi- 
ence, the London conversion, which marked the rest of his life. The 
ambiguity of this experience has long been illustrated by the variety of 
interpretations given to it by his biographers. Herr Salmony is no ex- 
ception. Certainly a merely Pietist interpretation is impossible; but I 
question whether S.’s insistence on Hamann’s moral depravity provides 
us with any special new clue: the weight of Hamann’s self-accusations 
should be seen in the light of his understanding of sin as correlated to 
faith. It is a new depth of faith which characterizes Hamann’s self- 
understanding. Nor am I entirely convinced by S.’s interpretation of 
the Gewissensehe as being the corollary of Hamann’s loyalty to the ‘bride’ 
of his youth, Catharina Berens, and for good measure to an unknown 
woman whom he encountered fleetingly in London. Here as elsewhere 
Hamann lived without security, in an intensity of faith which kept him 
continually on the frontier of society, or ‘serving from below’. Again, I 
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am inclined to question whether Hamann’s acquaintance with Gnostic 
literature is the controlling influence on his understanding of himself as 
oreppoddyos. The straightforward allusion to Acts xvii. 18, and to ‘this 
babbler’ Paul, is entirely in keeping with Hamann’s understanding of 
Christianity as being against the wisdom of men. This is not to say that 
there is not a secondary reference to certain Gnostic ideas, which helped 
Hamann to understand himself as being an offence to his generation. 

In the exposition of Hamann’s thought there is a fine survey of his 
significance for modern discussion. In particular, ‘Hamann was the first 
to recognize the central significance of historical reality’. It was this 
recognition which underlay his view of philosophy as intimately bound 
up with historical and temporal life, and especially with language. This 
is the point of Hamann’s criticism of Kant’s first Critique: you cannot 
purify the reason of language; language is the concrete expression of the 
givenness which precedes all human enterprise, especially the enterprise 
of reasoning. It is therefore insufficient to describe Hamann as an ‘ir- 
rationalist’. Here S. makes a convincing case for Hamann to be seen in 
his own right—not as a mere ‘precursor’ of the Romantic movement, 
nor as simply an opponent of the Enlightenment, but as a Christian 
philosopher, that is, one who, while living in faith, in Christian existence, 
at the same time never ceases to ask questions in face of ‘the historical 
enigma of our existence’. 

This notice of a study which must be welcomed for its careful exposi- 
tion of Hamann’s thought, cannot omit mention of the temper of the 
inquiry. Every Hamann student depends more than usual in his difficult 
task upon the labours of his predecessors. For Hamann’s character, 
style, and ideas will never be transparent to any single interpretation. It 
is therefore regrettable to hear that the biographical study of Hamann 
has been ‘falsified to our own day’, and to read a sustained attack upon 
Dr. Nadler and upon his editorial principles. Certainly Nadler’s edition 
of Hamann’s works is defective in several respects; but he will be 
remembered as the one who persisted—even to the extent of photo- 
graphing the Kénigsberg manuscripts long before the war and thus 
saving them in this way from utter loss—and who finally did give us the 
works almost in their entirety. With this edition, and with the edition in 
progress of the Letters, Hamann studies have been given a valuable 
impetus. R. GREGOR SMITH 


Revelation and Existence: a Study in the Theology of Rudolph Bult- 
mann. By H. P. Owen. Pp. vii+160. Cardiff: University of 
Wales Press, 1957. 155. 


Tuis is an extremely clear book written from the point of view of tradi- 
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tional catholic theology, and can be warmly recommended as a guide 
through the tangles of one half of Bultmann’s thought. It explicitly 
deals only with Demythologization, and not at all with his work in New 
Testament criticism. To this point we shall return. 

Mr. Owen shows convincingly how confusing and indeed ambiguous 
is Bultmann’s use of the word ‘myth’. Bultmann rejects the mythology 
of the New Testament, not because it uses picture language or metaphor, 
but because it implies a relation between God and the world which 
Bultmann believes is incredible to modern man. Thus ‘miracle’ is 
mythical because it implies that God intervenes in the natural order, and 
uses language drawn from human action to say so. The real offence is 
what it says, and not how it says it. Bultmann has no objection to myth 
and metaphor as such; indeed, his own favourite image of ‘encounter’ 
is, as Owen rightly says, grossly mythical as referred to God. 

Using the distinction drawn by Heidegger and other Existentialists 
between subjective authentic existence and the objective dealing with 
things (and with people as things), Bultmann lays it down as a dogma 
that God’s dealing with man is always and only of the former kind. 
Owen accepts as true and valuable much of what Bultmann says to the 
effect that religious truth is no truth until it is a truth for me, but rejects 
the and only as contradicting a great deal of what is essential to the 
Bible and the Gospel in particular. Thus it is true that a fact of history 
is irrelevant to me until it is a present fact in my experience. But is the 
objectivity of the original fact irrelevant to the question whether it is or 
may become a present fact for me? The crucial instance is, of course, 
the Resurrection, which for Bultmann means only that God through 
faith in Christ raised Peter and Paul and the rest into newness of life and 
can create the like faith in me. 

Owen shows how the exclusive emphasis on ‘encounter’ jettisons also 
the doctrine of the Holy Spirit and the Church, which is only valuable 
as the locus where through preaching the encounter is repeated in every 
generation. 

Perhaps, in order to understand Bultmann fully, both his enterprises 
must be taken into account, for they react on one another. His scepti- 
tim about the New Testament records is based not only on historical 
and literary considerations but also on his general presuppositions about 
what can and cannot happen. And if there is no ground for the faith in 
the Gospel records it must be found elsewhere. As a Christian, Bultmann 
believes that he has met God in Jesus Christ and has been saved through 
faith in him. As a critic Bultmann believes that we know practically 
nothing about the historical Jesus and certainly cannot find the Son of 
God in the Gospel records. It is this which gives the traditionally 
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brought-up Christian an uneasy feeling when he reads Bultmann or any 
other really radical critic of the New Testament. Has Bultmann put his 
whole emphasis on the present subjective fact because not only nature, 
not only secular history, but the Jesus of the gospels has proved a broken 
reed? 

The hope of the demythologizers is that a faith which has learnt to do 
without any objective support will be proof against any corrosion of 
modernity. But the price to be paid is that this ‘Kerygma’ only appeals 
to me if I suffer from a rather peculiar kind of anxiety, and am prepared 
to live by faith in a God of whom I know nothing except that he has 
spoken to me in Jesus Christ, of whom also I know nothing except that 
God has spoken to me through him. Such a faith may escape the dissolv- 
ing effects of natural science and historical criticism, but it is wide open 
to the attack of the psychologist, who is only too ready to explain the 
idea of God as the projection in mythical form of a human need. 

T. R. Microrp 


Die lehrende Kirche: ein Beitrag zur Ekklesiologie M. . Scheebens. 
By WILHELM Bartz. Pp. xviii + 188. (Trierer Theologische 
Studien, volume g.) Trier: Paulinus-Verlag, 1959. DM. 19.80. 


SCHEEBEN, whom the Germans rank with Newman as one of the most 
fruitful theological minds of the nineteenth century, never wrote a 
formal treatise on the mystery of the Church, though his many writings 
on grace, on Mariology, and on the mysteries of Christianity caused him 
to deal with it in passing. Dr. Bartz has sought to gather these scattered 
pieces together in a doctrinal synthesis, and he has certainly covered the 
ground well, making use of Scheeben’s occasional articles written at the 
time of the Vatican Council, his contributions to the Kirchenlextkon, 
and so on. The result is to show a very considerable dependence of 
Scheeben on the English Catholic theologian, Thomas Stapleton (the 
adversary of Jewel), who is credited with thirteen mentions in the 
Index whereas Irenaeus receives but two. Taking the accepted division 
of Church authority into the power of jurisdiction and the power of 
Orders, Scheeben thought that the teaching office of the Church was 
not a third thing alongside these two but belonged somehow to each 
of them; the sacraments had a didactic side to them and the bishop was 
above all a judge of doctrine. Scheeben differed in his speculative 
theology from Franzelin and Kleutgen, the theologians who had so 
much influence at the Council, in that he stressed rather more than they 
the prerogatives of a bishop and the organic nature of the Church. It is 
even a question whether he did not over-emphasize the organic character 
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of the Church, in view of what has come to be the accepted doctrine 
that the Church as mystical Body of Christ is neither a physical organ- 
ism nor a morally-united corporation but something midway between 
the two. 

Scheeben took great interest in the question raised by Newman about 
‘consulting the laity in matters of doctrine’. He held, as Dr. Bartz shows, 
that ‘the belief of the body of the faithful, on account of its super- 
natural character, is as directly under the influence of the Holy Spirit 
as the teaching of the Ecclesia docens. The confession of the faith on the 
part of believers is thus, and should be, of service in its own way for the 
proclamation and presentation of Christian truth. It stands in a relation 
of reciprocity with the Christian preaching of the teaching body, and 
although it is led and determined by this teaching, yet in its turn it has 
areaction upon the teaching by the strength and support it gives.’ 
Such views are of obvious interest to those who would determine more 
exactly the place of the layman in the Church. 

Scheeben had interesting views on the unity of Scripture and Tradi- 
tion, citing Stapleton for the idea that ‘Scripture is indeed the Word of 
God, but the voice that speaks this Word is the Church. The Word of 
God is not itself a voice but is received by hearing; it does not speak but 
is spoken’. At the same time one sees the limitation which Scheeben 
suffered from as a man of his time in not having that frequent recourse 
to the Fathers in his theological speculation which would be expected 
today. He was in advance of most of the theologians of his time in the 
way he used the Fathers, but that did not take him very far. He would 
have revelled in the typology which is so much to the fore in these days. 
His speculations may be taken into account in the forthcoming Council ; 
but there is on of them which will be of practical import as a pre- 
liminary to the Council, for if the teaching office, as described by 
Scheeben, is attached to both power of Orders and power of jurisdiction, 
titular bishop who has no jurisdiction can yet expect to be invited to 
the Council. J. H. CREHAN 


The Dogma of the Immaculate Conception: History and Significance. 
Edited by Epwarp Dennis O’Connor. Pp. xx+648, frontis- 
piece and 26 half-tone plates. Notre Dame, Indiana: University 
of Notre Dame Press, 1958. $10.00. 


Tas is a most lavishly produced and readable work. It is thoroughly 
documented and is written with a scrupulous attention to scholarship 
nd arestraint which are by no means invariable in works on Mariology. 
Itis a collection of thirteen essays by Roman Catholic scholars of 
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various nationalities; it is divided into two main sections, dealing with 
the history and the theology of the dogma of the Immaculate Conception 
respectively. An introductory chapter discusses the relation of the 
dogma to scripture. Two supplementary studies deal with the adumbra- 
tions of the dogma in Islam and with the Immaculate Conception 
in art; the latter is illustrated with twenty seven fascinating and 
beautifully printed plates. The authors include such distinguished 
scholars as Mgr Charles Journet, Mgr Georges Jouassard, and 
Dr. Francis Dvofnic. 

The main impression that is received by the reader is that, both in 
Mariology in general and in the doctrine of the Immaculate Conception 
in particular, there was a continuous, highly controverted, but none the 
less inevitable development from an early stage in which the singular 
prerogatives of the Blessed Virgin were either unrecognized or even 
positively rejected to the contemporary situation in which they have 
becn enthusiastically acclaimed, exhaustively explored, and related to 
one another and to the rest of Catholic theology in a fully articulated 
system. Whatever may be thought of certain by-ways of Mariology in 
earlier times or of certain manifestations of popular devotion today, 
the presentation which is given in this book is almost without exception 
balanced and persuasive, even if it is in places somewhat speculative. 
The doctrine of the Immaculate Conception appears as thoroughly 
reasonable and coherent with the general corpus of Christian belief, and 
the vicissitudes of controversy through which it has passed in the course 
of the Christian centuries make its final clarification and acceptance all 
the more impressive. For the truth of the doctrine this book provides 
an almost irresistible argument; it does, however, raise a very serious 
question, which Mgr Journet’s introductory essay brings to the fore, 
concerning its definability. 

It is an accepted principle of Roman Catholic theology, solemnly 
affirmed by the Vatican Council, that there can be no new revelation 
of dogmatic truth since the time of the Apostles; every dogma that the 
Church teaches de fide must be contained in the initial deposit of faith, 
and the function of the Roman pontiffs is not to add to the apostolic 
deposit but to preserve and propagate it. Now, if one thing stands out 
from this book more than another it is that in the earliest days of the 
Church the Immaculate Conception, as indeed most of the other pre- 
rogatives of the Blessed Virgin, was certainly not explicitly taught and 
was at least by implication frequently denied. How then can the defini- 
tion of the dogma in 1854 be'reconciled with the principle that there can 
be no addition to the deposit of faith? A solution is found in the notion 
of implicit inclusion in the deposit; a doctrine is implicitly included in 
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the deposit if the only reason for supposing that it is included in the 
deposit at all is that it has ultimately been defined by the Roman pontiff. 
The obvious objection to this notion is that it altogether by-passes the 
principle that there can be no addition to the deposit by introducing 
a purely verbal device; it is rather as if someone, having mistakenly 
described as a dog an animal which afterwards was discovered to be 
acat, saved his face by saying, “Well, anyhow that is what J call a dog, 
not of course an ordinary or explicit dog but an implicit or feline one’. 
As Professor René Laurentin admits in a passage of remarkable frank- 
ness about the Bull Ineffabilis (pp. 314 f.), Pope Pius IX deliberately 
sidetracked the question of the history of belief in the Immaculate Con- 
ception and took his stand upon the contemporary unanimity; an argu- 
ment which may indeed be persuasive for the truth of the doctrine but 
shows nothing as regards its inclusion in the initial deposit or its definabi- 
lity as a dogma de fide. Mgr Journet is far too honest and learned a scholar 
to gloss over the lack of explicit teaching of the doctrine in the early 
Church; in consequence all his skill fails to rescue the theory of implicit 
inclusion from the suspicion of being an ingenious dodge to conceal a 
circulus in probando. The definition of the Immaculate Conception, even 
more than the recent definition of the Assumption, would seem to raise 
as a serious issue the question whether the Roman Church has not in 
effect abandoned the principle that there can be no fresh revelation of 
Christian truth, no addition to the deposit of faith. If this admirable 
book leads Roman Catholic theologians to take this question seriously 
it will have fulfilled an important function. It will have fulfilled another 
if it leads theologians of other confessions to take more seriously the 
part played in redemption by the Mother of the Redeemer. 


Religion and the Scientific Outlook. By T. R. Mives. Pp. 224. 
London: Allen & Unwin, 1959. 215. 


Tuts is a sympathetic and fair-minded discussion of religion in general 
and the Christian religion in particular by a philosopher who is a definite 
but not extreme representative of the fashionable linguistic empiricist 
school; it is entirely free from any attempt to make debating points. The 
author is far from dismissing the basic theological formulas as meaning- 
less, but he is equally far from accepting them as factual statements; 
rather they are to be taken as ‘parables’. ‘I suggest’, he writes, ‘that, in 
place of the question “Do you believe in the existence of God?’’, we 
should substitute, “Do you accept the theistic parable?” ’ (p. 169). His 
Position is thus very similar to that of Professor R. B. Braithwaite’s 
celebrated Eddington Lecture, though he lists a number of differences: 
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‘Despite these points of difference, however’, he tells us, ‘I am in full 
agreement with Braithwaite over the difficulty in regarding sentences 
containing the word “God” as straightforward literal truth’ (p. 165 note), 

The basis of Mr. Miles’s case is laid down in an irritatingly brief 
chapter on ‘ “Absolute” Existence’, in which, from the indisputable 
fact that existence is not a characteristic comparable with properties 
and attributes, it is argued that all sentences involving reference to 
existence are meaningless, even those asserting the existence of empiri- 
cal entities. This is a drastic position indeed, but empirical entities 
survive, since other assertions than that of their existence can signifi- 
cantly be made about them. The fact remains, however, that on Mr. 
Miles’s view it seems to be impossible to distinguish significantly 
between the existence and the non-existence of anything, and I cannot 
help thinking that, if he had paid some attention to M. Gilson’s thesis, 
expounded in Le Thomisme and L’ Etre et I’ Essence, that existing is an act, 
not an attribute, and is therefore expressed in a judgement and not in a 
concept, the whole course of his subsequent argument might have been 
different. It is noteworthy that, apart from a few passing references, he 
makes no mention of the doctrine of analogy, nor is there any mention 
whatever of the approach represented by such books as Dr. Farrer’s 
Finite and Infinite, Dom Pontifex’s Meaning of Existence, and the present 
reviewer's Existence and Analogy, according to which the existence of God 
is in some way manifested to us in and with the existence of finite beings. 

It is, furthermore, very difficult to see, in spite of Mr. Miles’s assur- 
ances, that the religion which he allows us to have is in fact substantially 
identical with traditiona! Christianity. For the heart of traditional Chris- 
tianity is a personal relationship to a personal God and a personal 
Christ, and, whatever may be said about accepting parables, Mr. Miles’s 
discussion of ‘absolute’ existence makes such a relationship either illu- 
sory or nonsensical. For this reason if for no other, Christians would be 
wise to restrain the unqualified applause which Mr. Miles’s thoroughly 
serious and fair discussion might seem to invite. E. L. MAscaLi 


Visible and Invisible: Christian Affirmations in a Secular Age. By 
Giovanni Miecce. Translated by STEPHEN NEILL. Pp. xiv+ 
170. London: Mowbray, 1958. 15s. 

Bishop STEPHEN NEILL is to be thanked for this translation of Per Una 

Fede by Giovanni Miegge, Professor at the Waldensian Theological 

Faculty in Rome. He has given us a loving and understanding rendering 

into lucid and often beautiful English of a small but important book by 

one of the most acute and independent theological minds of our day. 
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Bishop Neill describes his own and Miegge’s standpoint as ‘post- 
Barthian liberal’, which is not at all the same as pre-Barthian liberal. 
To the liberal, he says, the heart of revelation is found not so much in 
the epistle to the Romans or the gospel of St. John as in the synoptic 
gospels, in the historical humanity of Jesus Christ. It is this Christ who 
is God of God, Light of Light, Very God of Very God. As an exposition 
and defence of this faith Miegge’s book forms one of the most concise 
and powerful essays in Christian apologetics that could be put into the 
hands of a thoughtful person today. He is intensely alive to the problems 
of philosophy, science, and society, and of what contemporary leaders 
of thought and action, both inside and outside the Churches, are saying 
about them. His incidental judgements and comments upon the out- 
standing theologians of our time are illuminating and stimulating; 
again and again one finds oneself not so much reading the book as 
stopping to meditate upon a sentence or paragraph of it. It is to be hoped 
that some day Professor Miegge will write his ‘Dogmatics’ at greater 
length; in his chapter on “The Analogy of Faith’ a whole new, sugges- 
tive, and cogent dogmatic method is implicit. It would be salutary to 
study dogmatics at the feet of one who is himself so deeply aware of the 
necessity of ‘maintaining a prudent detachment in our attitude to the 
theological explications of the faith’ in view of the ever-present danger 
that ‘the rational formulae to which faith has recourse in its efforts to 
understand its own significance come to be endowed with an inde- 
pendent life of their own . . . and may be allowed inadvertently to slip 
into the place of it’ (p. 43). 


Kierkegaard’s Dialectic of Existence. By HERMANN DieM. Trans-~ 
lated by Harotp Knicut. Pp. viii+218. Edinburgh: Oliver 
and Boyd, 1959. 21s. net. 


KIERKEGAARD’s thought has vitally influenced theology and philosophy 
in the twentieth century, and we are grateful to Professor Diem and to 
his publisher and his translator for this fine study of it. Published 
originally in 1950 as Die Existenzdialektik von Séren Kierkegaard, it 
won the prize offered by the Soren Kierkegaard Society of Copenhagen 
for a dissertation upon Kierkegaard’s concept of Dialectic. Truth for 
Kierkegaard is reached through living it, through the passionate and 
subjective involvement of the thinker in the decisions by which he is 
confronted. Accordingly, Diem finely shows how Kierkegaard’s dia- 
lectical method was perfected in the struggle for a new understanding 
of the truth of the Gospel in the situation of the Danish State Church 
in the nineteenth century ; not the least valuable part of this study is the 
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copious quotation of Kierkegaard’s own words. Certain current mis- 
uses of Kierkegaard’s method are exposed, and the book is of consj- 
derable interest and importance to those who today are increasingly 
aware of the urgency of a critique of method in theological construction, 

ALAN RICHARDSON 


The Theology of Culture. By Paut TILLicn. Pp. 213. London: 
Oxford University Press, 1959. 18s. 


Tuis is a collection based on occasional articles written by Professor 
Tillich at various dates during the last fifteen years. Their general theme 
is the relation between man’s cultural concerns and Theology as the 
attempt to make articulate his ‘ultimate concern’ for the ‘unconditional’, 
Tillich’s basic view is that all these cultural concerns, when pressed, 
produce questions about ‘ultimate concern’ to which Theology gives an 
answer. But the answer as given itself raises questions, and cannot itself 
be taken as the unconditional to which it points. “The risk of faith is 
based on the fact that the unconditional element can become a matter of 
ultimate concern only if it appears in a concrete embodiment’, and so, 
presumably, is subject to cultural conditions. Hence the need for its 
expression in symbols, which live as long as they are adequate to the 
situation for which they were created. This ‘adequacy’ is not for Tillich 
simply a matter of appropriateness to a social environment; it is a power 
of suggesting ‘the dimension of depth in all functions of the human 
spirit’—all functions, and not only those specifically called religious. 
Tillich always writes as a man awate of frontier questions in theology 
and in contemporary social and cultural life. Coming to terms with 
American as well as European spiritual life has given him unusual under- 
standing here (he writes movingly on how he learnt to do this in the 
article called ‘The Conquest of Intellectual Provincialism: Europe and 
America’). But the essays are not easy reading; I think this is because of 
the level of extreme generality on which most of them move. Notions 
such as ‘ultimate concern’, “The New Being’, ‘Existential Subjectivity’, 
are used as categories in his thinking. They need, I think, to be brought 
more often into relation with concrete illustrative situations for their 
relevance and fruitfulness to be apparent. Where Professor Tillich does 
give such illustrations he is always illuminating; one wishes he would 
give more. DorotHy EMMET 


The Sense of History: Secular and Sacred. By M. C. D’ARcyY, 
Pp. 309. London: Faber and Faber, 1959. 305. 
Fr. D’Arcy has written a profound, thought-provoking, and inevitably 
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rather difficult book. In considering the idea of history and the nature of 
historical knowledge from the Christian point of view, he distinguishes 
between the roles of the historian and of the historicist, the thinker who 
seeks to find principles or general laws in his subject of study. The 
historical and the historicist methods are, he considers, different. The 
first is obvious enough; the second will certainly gain by depending on 
accredited facts and by making use of historical techniques, but it has 
a status of its own. In its generalizations it approaches the sciences, 
though it does not seek purely scientific truth; on the other hand it 
cannot uncover the data of the past in the way in which the pure 
historian can open up the small period he is considering. The traditional 
view of the divine purpose in history reached its culmination, Fr. D’Arcy 
thinks, in Bossuet. After him came thinkers who were seeking both new 
methods and new meanings: the ‘new science’ of Vico, the idealists like 
Hegel, the liberal theorists of progress, and the prophets of our own day 
from Toynbee to Barth and Tillich. 

This book has interesting things to say about all of these, but its 
purpose is not primarily descriptive. It is really concerned with the 
primary issue whether a philosophy of history is possible to a Christian 
at all. From one point of view Christianity is a predominantly historical 
religion. It takes its origin from the ‘old covenant’, the story of God’s 
dealings with the Jews; it finds its centre in the earthly life of Our Lord; 
it teaches that ‘the Word was made flesh’. Yet it also teaches that the 
Christian has here no abiding city, and that his life in this world is 
merely a passage to the better life to come where history is both tran- 
scended and completed. These two points of view seem often to be 
contradictory. According to Barth there is no affiliation between human 
progress and the drama of redemption. On the other hand there is the 
equally persistent view that the world is God’s world, and, though its 
perception of the truth is necessarily incomplete and partial, it does 
testify to the truths which lie beyond it, and, in so far as it prepares for 
those truths, it has, even in an ultimate sense, validity and real being. 

In his own interpretation of this paradox the author holds fast to two 
fundamental ideas. The first is that the temporal order is not merely 
a waste product, and that it does lead on to values beyond itself. The 
second is that each individual has an ultimate importance which can 
never be ignored. Therefore no philosophy of history, which is ex- 
pressed in terms of a Utopia or of some belief in the growth of human 
personality to more complete fulfilment in a future temporal state, can 
be satisfying to the Christian because it involves the sacrifice of the 
present to the future. The moment in which we stand now is real and 
important; to use an analogy employed in this book, the ballet dancer, 
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every time she performs, creates something which must be judged in 
itself. Yet, if the uniqueness of each individual soul be exclusively 
emphasized, it is difficult to see what continuity there can be between 
them all. Although each soul has its moments of crisis, its points of 
decision, which are vital for that soul, yet, if all these be considered in 
isolation, the Christian ethic can formulate no theory of society or of 
corporate experience. Here Fr. D’Arcy does not accept the old belief in 
the earthly and heavenly cities in its conventional form. Human nature 
contains much that is evil, and it is always liable to setbacks, but there is 
a divine principle of growth in it which does lead men on to greater and 
deeper truths. Naturally there are many references to the argument of 
Newman’s Essay on Development, that a revelation needs time and 
maturity for its teachings to be fully appreciated. 

Men become philosophers of history all too readily, Fr. D’Arcy 
argues, ‘because we cannot help looking for light upon our own lives, 
those of our friends and contemporaries, and then of all our fellow-men’. 
Yet Christianity provides no easy answer to these problems; it merely 
tells us that the way to a solution is not closed. For himself the author 
makes no attempt to explain the laws governing civilizations, the pattern 
of their rise and fall. The Christian commentary on all these things is to 
lead us past the cross, which tells us both of the intractable nature of 
spiritual evil and of the redemptive power of love. Christianity is con- 
cerned alike with God’s Revelation to man and with man’s relations with 
God; the more we can understand of those relationships, the more we 
can comprehend the long record of human effort and human achieve- 
ment in history. JouN Roacu 


Modern Catholicism. By WALTHER VON LOEWENICH. Translated by 
R. H. Fuuuer. Pp. viii+379. London: Macmillan, 1959. 505. 


THERE is an increasing body of literature concerning the relations 
between Catholicism and Protestantism which is refreshingly different 
from the old polemical works that encumber the shelves of theological 
libraries. The authors no longer set out to accomplish a complete refuta- 
tion of the system to which they are opposed, but seek to discover as 
much common ground as they can and to enter sympathetically into 
traditions, ideas, and practices that are unlike their own. They freely 
criticize controversial divinity that has been produced in the past on 
their own side; they grant that their forefathers in the faith were often 
at fault ; they display a disposition to learn from those who are ecclesias- 
tically separated from them. They aim at distinguishing the real, from 
the apparent, parting of the ways. 
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Professor von Loewenich’s book is a notable example of this type of 
literature. The first point he makes is that ‘modern Catholicism is a 
very different affair from the Catholicism of Reformation times’: hence 
itis useless for Protestants to conduct their controversy with it in terms 
of the sixteenth century. The post-Tridentine Church itself corrected 
a great deal in late medieval Catholicism against which the Reformation 
was a protest. Nor are Protestants on the target if they judge contem- 
porary Catholicism simply by the Syllabus errorum of Pius IX or by 
the ruthless anti-modernism of Pius X. Professor von Loewenich 
regards the First World War as ‘the real turning point in the last two 
hundred years’, and by ‘modern Catholicism’ he means Catholicism 
as it has developed since that time. 

The main part of his book therefore is devoted to a consideration of 
recent trends in the Roman Church: Catholic Action, the Biblical and 
Liturgical movements, the ‘New Theology’, the revised attitude to 
Luther and the Reformation, &c. He inquires how far these new 
developments, which he carefully describes and warmly appreciates, 
meet the fundamental affirmations to which Protestants are bound to 
bear witness. His general conclusion is that, while there is very much 
in them for which Protestants must be sincerely grateful and which 
indeed they should seek to appropriate, yet the Roman Church’s under- 
standing of itself remains basically the same and in contradiction with 
the message of the Bible. It still identifies itself exclusively with the 
Kingdom of God and the Body of Christ, and makes absolute claims for 
itself, and, above all, for the pope as Christ’s vicar. ‘Fundamentally . . . 
there has been no real change since the time of Boniface VIII’ (p. 155). 
‘The Catholic idea of the Church excludes all possibility of reformation. 
For although individuals can make mistakes, wrong developments are 
impossible, Catholic thinking subordinates the Gospel to faith in the 
Church’ (p. 154). Protestants, on the other hand, insist that ‘the free- 
dom and glory of the divine Spirit prevents the Church from ever ad- 
vancing absolute claims for itself... . Every kind of infallibility is ruled 
out by the Gospel’ (p. 166). 

It is here that Professor von Loewenich sees the real line of demarca- 
tion between Catholicism and Protestantism. The more flexible and 
liberal trends that are at present manifest in the Roman Church either 
never cross this line or, in so far as they do, are inevitably and con- 
sistently, condemned by the ecclesiastical authority. This contention is 
illustrated in a variety of fields, including Mariology. Further, it is 
pointed out that, in regard to such matters as toleration and even the 
burning of heretics, the traditional doctrines have never been revoked 
and the Church has never admitted that it was mistaken. 
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Nevertheless Professor von Loewenich does not look upon the dia- 
logue between Catholics and Protestants as necessarily doomed to 
final frustration. Although he thinks recent developments have made 
some Protestants too sanguine about its outcome, it must certainly go 
on. His book, which contains summaries of many papal encyclicals and 
of other less official pronouncements, will provide a valuable talking 
point for all who are anxious to get to the root of the matter. 

A feature of the book, which ought to have been indicated in the 
title (at least of the English edition), is that it is written in the context 
of German Catholicism. Nearly all the theologians cited are German, 
No mention whatever is made, for example, of Pere Congar’s Vraie et 
fausse réforme dans I’Fglise, a work which is extremely pertinent to the 
author’s subject both in what it says and also in the fact that it has been 
suppressed. It must also be said that Professor von Loewenich’s manner 
of writing is too ponderous, repetitive, and sententious, and his book 
might with advantage have been pruned. In these respects it compares 
unfavourably with a similar book, also by a Lutheran, that has just been 
published in the U.S.A., Professor Jaroslav Pelikan’s The Riddle of 
Roman Catholicism. 

Modern Catholicism, despite its length, is insufficiently documented. 
For instance we are told that in 1934 a leading Catholic theologian in 
Germany wrote about the ‘fundamental affinity between Catholicism 
and National Socialism’, but we are not told who it was or where we 
could find his statements in their context. There are also some errors 
of detail. On pp. 50 and 375 for ‘Matthieu’ read ‘Mathieu’. One would 
like to know something about the French religious philosopher ‘Maurice’ 
who is named on p. 65. Achille Ratti, afterwards Pope Pius XI, was 
appointed Prefect of the Vatican Library, not of the Vatican, in 1914. 
On p. 369 the title of Congar’s book should be Christ, Our Lady and 
the Church. There are misprints on pp. 22, 363, and 367. The translator 
has done his work well, but his fondness for the expression ‘face up to’ 
is deplorable. A. R. VIDLER 


Heilsgegenwart: Das Heilswerk Christi und die Virtus Divina in den 
Sakramenten unter besonderer Beriicksichtigung von Eucharistie 
und Taufe. By PoLycarpus WEGENAER. Pp. xiv-+ 128. (Liturgie- 
wissenschaftliche Quellen und Forschungen, Heft 33.) Miinster, 


Westfalen: Aschendorff, 1958. DM. 9.80. 


Tue Abbey of Maria Laach, from which this book comes, became a 
focal point of the liturgical revival in Germany after the First World 
War largely owing to the influence exercised by the writings of Dom 
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(Odo Casel. Since his death in 1948 his work has been carried on by his 
disciples. Dom Wegenaer’s study is concerned with a much controverted 
aspect of Casel’s teaching. This is the contention that the historic saving 
acts of Christ are present in the liturgy, not merely by symbolic repre- 
sentation and in their sanctifying effects, but also in some mysterious 
way in their actuality. Critics of Casel have objected that this notion is 
altogether foreign to the thought of St. Thomas Aquinas. In a loyal, but 
not uncritical, study of Casel’s ideas in the light of Thomistic meta- 
physics and sacramental theology Dom Wegenaer concludes that Casel 
was substantially faithful to St. Thomas. He finds the key to the prob- 
lem in the union of Christ and the Christian sacraments with that divine 
power which transcends all space and time. F. CourTNEY 


The Christian Doctrine of History. By JoHN McIntyre. Pp. viti+- 
120. Edinburgh: Oliver and Boyd, 1957. 12s. 6d. 


Wuat is, or what should be, the Christian understanding of history? 
The importance of this inquiry can hardly be exaggerated. Just because 
the Christian faith is bound up with an historic person and with historic 
events, the nature of history must be a major interest for the Christian 
thinker. Practically, if we are to understand the present and come to 
right decisions regarding the still open future, we must be aware of the 
living past. To the discussion and elucidation of this theme, Professor 
McIntyre has made a notable contribution. His slim volume requires 
and will repay careful study. 

To define or delimit history is not easy. At first, one may incline to 
equate history with the past experience of mankind, so far as past 
events are remembered and known. But much of the past is not 
remembered, and much may not be worth remembering. So Dr. 
McIntyre would define history as meaningful occurrence, that is, as 
consisting of events whose meaning and whose very happening can be 
understood only in the light of certain categories. These categories, 
which are essential for the Christian doctrine of history, are Necessity, 
Providence, Incarnation, Freedom, and Memory. Each of these 
categories is analysed in turn. Under the first, Necessity, Dr. McIntyre 
includes time’s arrow, the inevitable succession of past, present, and 
future, and similarly of growth and decay: the geographical environ- 
ment, the physical and climatic conditions which help to shape the 
temperament and character of nations: and the socio-economic factors 
which affect the outlook and status of classes and individuals profoundly. 
To these must be added ‘the gravitational pull of human self-interest’ 
and the inner dynamism which brings it about that the results of 
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actions are often so different from the intentions and expectations of the 
actors. Providence, the second category, has been associated with three 
main conceptions: with God’s bringing good out of evil, with God’s 
bringing judgement upon evil, and with God’s working out some over- 
all purpose in history. 

Two points stand out, to my mind, in the chapter on Providence. The 
first is that Providence is implied by Creation. If one follows this up, 
it would be possible to subsume all that comes within the category of 
Necessity under the category of Providence. I would suppose that, for 
the Christian thinker, all the elements of Necessity must rank as in- 
volved in God’s creative ordering of Nature and God’s moral ordering 
of human history. But Professor McIntyre is justified in distinguishing 
Necessity and Providence, since the humanist can and must use the 
former category while refusing to affirm the latter. 

The second point of outstanding importance is Professor McIntyre’s 
claim that Providence is to be understood in the light of the Incarnation. 
Christian thinkers have been tempted to mark off the history of salvation 
from secular history, and there is danger in this separation. Professor 
McIntyre provides a welcome corrective when he asserts: ‘the manner 
in which God reveals Himself in Jesus Christ is the manner in which 
He works providentially throughout the whole of history.’ We may 
rightly look for God’s providential mercy in history, leading up to the 
Incarnation. 

Naturally, the main chapters of the book, covering nearly 50 pages, 
are devoted to History and the Incarnation. We are invited to consider 
the Incarnation as Fulfilment, not only of the Divine promises to Israel, 
but also of the longings of mankind. Other aspects of the Incarnation as 
Redemptive and Re-creative, and as Creative, Prospective, and Integra- 
tive, are analysed and reviewed. These chapters on the Incarnation 
contain a wealth of thoughtful observation on the nature of history. 
If we take the redemptive creative influence of the Incarnation into 
account, we shall not regard history as consisting of nothing but the 
crimes and follies of mankind. ‘All the time, day in and day out, countless 
thousands of honest Christian people are making life a richer and 
sweeter thing for their fellows by deeds of consecration. ... If a 
Christian doctrine of history does no more than redress the balance of 
historical assessment in favour of honesty and decency as against 
perfidy and crime, then it has justified itself.’ At the same time, the new 
possibilities brought about by the creative power of the Incarnation 
include new possibilities of evil as well as of good. “The history of what 
we call Western Civilization, if it is a good deal better than it would 
have been without Christianity, is also a very great deal worse.’ 
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Brief discussions of the other categories, Freedom and Memory, and 
of the variety of structures or patterns which may be discerned in 
history, complete the book and are marked by the same wisdom and 
insight as are discernible throughout its pages. 

It will be interesting to compare the Christian doctrine of history, 
as interpreted by Professor McIntyre, with two more recent books on 
the same theme, The Sense of History by M. C. D’Arcy and Between 
God and History by Richard Ullmann. It is not possible to make the 
comparison here, but I think it would show that the lines laid down by 
Professor McIntyre are confirmed by other thinkers, and are capable 
of fruitful development. H. G. Woop 


The Lord of History: Reflections on the Inner Meaning of Hisiory. 
By JEAN DaNIELOU. Translated by NIGEL ABERCROMBIE. Pp. viii+- 
375. London: Longmans; Chicago: Henry Regnery, 1958. 30s. 


PirE DANIELOU’s writing has always a touch of distinction; and this 
book will be read with much appreciation by a small number of leisured 
and scholarly Christians. Its claim to wider usefulness is hardly secure ; 
for the English reader who can follow its criticisms of Karl Thieme and 
René Guénon, and digest its allusions to the classics and the Fathers, 
will probably expect a tauter structure of argument. Certain complexities 
in the writer’s position are unavoidable: he wishes us to see the Old 
Testament patterns fulfilled in Christ, in whom ‘the end of Christianity 
has already taken place’, and yet to find a theological meaning in the 
history of the Christian centuries; thus he rejects both the Barthian 
view, which reckons only with individual souls won for Christ, and the 
secularist exaltation of human progress as an end in itself. This refusal 
to over-simplify is certainly a merit. But the discussions of Marxism, of 
secular history, of intellectual and cultural progress strike but glancing 
blows; there is not the cut-and-thrust argument that can force an 
opponent’s respect. Above all, there seems too little sympathy or inside 
knowledge of their fascination and psychological power. Surely the 
early Christians understood their adversaries better than this! Thus the 
discussion of the value of secular progress sub specie aeternitatis is bound 
to seem academic to anyone who has experienced the enormous benefits 
won by science in the field, let us say, of child welfare—who might 
perhaps have been convinced by the argument that it takes a Christian 
to measure up to the opportunity they present. Admirers of this book 
will commend its serenity; to its other friends this same quality will 
sometimes seem to verge on complacency. G. C. STEAD 
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The Easter Enigma: an Essay on the Resurrection with special refer- 
ence to the data of Psychical Research. By Micuact C. Perry, 
with an Introduction by AUsTIN FARRER. Pp. 264. London: 
Faber & Faber, 1959. 215. 

It is possible, no doubt, to believe and to proclaim the message that 

Jesus died, that he was raised from the dead and that he appeared to eye- 

witnesses of his majesty, without being particularly concerned to under- 

stand what happened. These assertions cannot be made, however, without 
some scheme, however embryonic or avowedly poetic, of representing 
the events, and such a scheme may be seriously irresponsible and mis- 
leading. Mr. Perry is rightly discontented with the traditional scheme 

(p. 218) and with the radical alternatives which often imply a different 

Gospel without any advance in explanatory cogency. He is fully aware 

of the problems posed to those who would understand the Easter story 

and he subjects all the elements of the engima to orderly and thorough 
scrutiny. In the end we are encouraged to affirm the Resurrection; to 
understand it (as against ‘delusionists’) as a message from a source ex- 
ternal to the apostles, viz. from God and the glorified Christ; we need 
not deny that Jesus’ flesh and blood was taken from the earth into the 
heavenlies and there glorified (p. 119), though ‘we can still hold that the 

Resurrection was bodily without committing ourselves to the view that 

it was the Resurrection body which returned to earth on the occasions on 

which Christ’s followers saw the figure of their Lord’ (p. 198—a remark 
to which I must return); and in the post-Resurrection appearances 

‘the Risen Christ caused the disciples to project an apparition of him- 

self’ (p. 17). This last suggestion is expounded with great care in the 

second half of the book where Mr. Perry provides a discriminating 
account of relevant experiences from the findings of psychical research. 

He is a trustworthy guide to this treacherous addition to fields of 

common experience where the philosopher must look for analogies (not 

proofs or scientific explanations) which may help to bear out the im- 

plausible assertions inherent in the Easter message and may give us some 

kind of understanding. 

This is a rewarding book because the author never loses his grip on 
every facet of the problem, and he has organized the discussion so well 
that a reader, timid and sceptical as I tend to be for one in face of this 
problem, is infected with hope, more particularly, perhaps, because 
Mr. Perry’s religious and theological instincts are beyond reproach. 
Questions can, however, be asked about his approach to several facets 
of the discussion. 

He has decided (p. 43) to use the biblical records ‘not as mere mytho- 
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logical symbols, but as adding to our knowledge of the historical Jesus’. 
In chapter 5, therefore, he tries to harmonize the New Testament epi- 
sodes to produce an historical reconstruction. He is then committed, 
and wants to be committed (p. 237), to the Ascension as a distinct 
historical event, and he also makes a sharp distinction between the types 
of appearance before that event and the type of appearance to Stephen 
and to Paul. The problems posed by Lukan tradition about the Ascen- 
sion are, to my mind, too awkward and too disruptive of this harmonized 
account to deserve only a belated reference in a footnote on p. 237. 
Again, I cannot follow Mr. Perry with much confidence when he ex- 
ploits features of the narratives which suggest to a modern mind that 
divine action in these events is being accommodated to the supposed 
psychological condition of the recipients. ‘This is done in one way with 
the Gospel material and in another way in the case of Paul, and the last 
chapter (on Paul’s conversion) is particularly vulnerable. Mr. Perry 
gives little attention to the suggestion that the theological core of all 
these episodes is to be found in the declaration that Jesus is Lord, and 
his dismissal of the Transfiguration story as irrelevant in this context is 
open to question. From another angle, I do not think that Mr. Perry 
has shown ground on which to sustain his postulates about human sur- 
vival (about which he is very cautious) and therefore I am not at all dis- 
posed to entertain, as possible explanation of apparitions of the dead, 
the post-mortem activity of such persons. Here I think that Mr. Perry 
might have accepted failure to find light from analogous experiences 
(as he does in relation to the problem of what happened to the en- 
tombed body). It is noticeable, however, that his conclusions about the 
whole matter leave him in a position to hope that analogous post-mortem 
activity will be established in the case of persons whose corpses have 
followed the course of nature. He may be right, but this could be a sign 
that something has gone slightly wrong with his orientation towards the 
whole matter. His chapter on ‘Christ’s Resurrection and ours’, useful as 
it is in distinguishing between resurrection of bodies and resuscitation 
of corpses, shows some tendency to exploit the complexities of ‘body’ 
in the interest of his final conclusions. This brings me back to the state- 
ment already quoted (from p. 198) that, on Mr. Perry’s view, it is a 
mistake to assume that it was the actual Risen Body which appeared to 
the disciples. The issues are no less clear to Mr. Perry than to me and 
I have learnt a great deal from his careful defence of the view pro- 
pounded, a view which contains a large measure of truth. I think, how- 
ever, that it is Docetic, in a more subtle sense than Mr. Perry seems to 
envisage in his refutation of that charge. I also think that Mr. Perry’s 
observations about accommodation to the human medium, about ‘the 
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ministry of error’ (with acknowledgement to H. Wheeler Robinson), 
and about biblical authority in general (pp. 213-17) do not suffice to 
meet the charge that his suggestions are exegetically insupportable, 
Whether or not these strictures are justified, Mr. Perry has done a fine 
piece of work and has undoubtedly brought us further on the road to 
true understanding. W. A. Wuitenouse 


Heaven in the Christian Tradition. By ULRICH Stmon. Pp. xviii+ 
310; 2 illustrations. London: Rockliff, 1958. 42s. 


Tus book is not mainly concerned with the saints’ everlasting rest, 
though this has its place. But the aim is to show that every part of the 
Christian faith has a celestial and transcendent reference, so that no 
interpretation (existential or otherwise) which gives a purely this- 
worldly emphasis does justice to the rich content of the biblical revela- 
tion. There are not only chapters on ‘the life in heaven’ (ch. 7) and ‘the 
God of heaven’ (3, the longest, taking up a quarter of the whole book), 
but also on ‘the society of heaven’ (4, on angels), ‘the enemy of heaven’ 
(5, covering Satanology), and ‘the victory of heaven’ (6). Perhaps the 
most interesting chapter is the final one (8) on ‘heaven in Christian 
worship’ with its discussion, among other matters, of the heavenly 
sanctuary. While there is not a great deal that is new, the author shows 
in an impressive way the over-arching importance of the conception of 
heaven in all the wealth of its biblical presentation. While the Bible is 
the main quarry, he also draws upon material from Ugarit and Qumran, 
and throughout keeps in touch with Philo and with rabbinic and 
pseudepigraphical sources. 

The word ‘heaven’ can refer to the sky, or to the abode of God and 
the blessed dead. It is important to know which of these two meanings 
is in view. Mr. Simon points out that in the Bible they are confused 
together, and in his preface he tells us it is not his intention to dis- 
tinguish them, for ‘this looseness of the use of the word must in a 
certain measure persist here’ (p. xi). This hardly makes for clarity of 
thought. Thus on pp. 28 f. we pass from ‘the spangled heavens’ to the 
future life and back to the heaven of the constellations, without any 
reference to the fact that two distinct connotations are involved. The 
author, however, believes that by refusing to give the word an exact 
meaning, he is preserving the rich variety of content that we find in the 
scriptures. He is also clearly anxious to retain the numinous associations 
aroused by the sight of the starry sky above us. 

In Chapter 7 the element of rest is included as an ingredient of ‘the 
life of heaven’. Some interpreters in recent years have been inclined to 
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bring out the idea of ‘higher service’, promotion rather than retirement; 
put here Heb. iv is appealed to with its promise of the sabbath rest. 
There are details that one might query: e.g. many would dissent from 
the view that the expression ‘in the heavenlies’ found in Ephesians 
is ‘of Mandaean origin’ (p. 189). Chapter 5 on the enemy of heaven has 
some rather serious defects. On p. 7 the curious statement is made that 
A. E. Taylor regarded Plato’s Timaeus as ‘a spurious work’. A. M. 
Ramsay should be Ramsey (pp. 63, 184); Og (and Magog) should be 
Gog (p. 84); there are other slips and misprints on pp. 15, 39, 42, 71, 
131, 191, 202, 204, 218, 263, 271. T. F. GLasson 


At Sundry Times, an essay in the comparison of religions. By R. C. 
ZAEHNER. Pp. 230. London: Faber and Faber, 1958. 21s. 


Here is an important piece of Christian apologetic. Obviously appeals to 

evelation alone are hardly persuasive when there are profound and 
competing revelations, and therefore, in the absence of assurance about 
the validity of traditional natural theology, it is plain that if there are 
reasons in defence of Christianity they must centrally include ways of 
showing how the Christian faith consummates the insights of other 
spiritual systems. Thus Professor Zaehner’s book may be regarded as 
an attempt at a modern Summa contra Gentiles, though very different 
in technique and spirit from that of St. Thomas. 

Here Professor Zaehner tries to show that Christianity fulfils the two 
main types of higher religion, namely the prophetic religions (including 
Zoroastrianism) on the one hand and Hinduism and Buddhism on the 
other. The substance of the argument is as follows. Assuming that God 
reveals himself in some measure in all the religions of mankind, one 
wants some explanation of the fact (in particular) that there seems to be 
nothing in common between Judaism and Buddhism and of the fact (in 
general) that the marked difference in spirit between Indian and Semitic 
religion provides an obstacle to synthesis. A survey of early Upanishadic 
speculations leads Professor Zaehner to detect there a movement away 
from a materialistic or semi-materialistic view of the cosmos to a 
doctrine of the simultaneous transcendence and immanence of the divine 
Being. This conception, despite ‘lapses into monism and pantheism’, 
and despite a neglect of the personal element which had been prominent 
in the older Vedic religion, later flowers in the bhakti movement. The 
Buddha, though unconcerned with metaphysical speculation in the 
Brahmanist manner, preaches, according to Professor Zachner (follow- 
ing Coomaraswamy and others), a doctrine of the Self or dtman and gives 
it an ethical content lacking in earlier thought. The combined notions of 
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a supreme Personal Lord and of the oneness of one’s own eternal soul 
give us a view strongly reminiscent of Christian mysticism. Professor 
Zaehner, quoting a passage from the Gitd, commends it as formulating 
more clearly than anywhere else, save perhaps in Ruysbroeck, this blend 
of the mysticism of the love of God and of the mysticism of the eternal 
soul. Thus, roughly, the Gitd fulfils the Brahmanist and the Buddhist 
traditions, and is itself close to Christianity. Turning to the prophetic 
religions outside Israel, Professor Zaehner regards the main achieve- 
ment of Zoroaster as that of teaching that man is not just a soul im- 
prisoned in the body but an indissoluble unity destined to work out his 
salvation here on earth (there is also the interesting comment that the 
Haoma sacrifice foreshadows the Mass). As to Muhammad, Professor 
Zaehner refuses to deny him the title of Prophet, since his claims are at 
least as strong as those of the Hebrew Prophets; and in an appendix to 
the original lectures (delivered at Aberystwyth) which constitute the 
body of the book, there is an illuminating attempt to square the Qur’in 
with Christianity (e.g. the Quranic repudiation of the Trinity is a denial 
of the wrong Trinity and of a blasphemous notion of the Father's 
fatherhood). In a final chapter, Professor Zaehner tries to show how 
Christianity fulfils the partial revelations of the other great faiths: by the 
Incarnation God redeems the material world from its isolation from 
spirit, and hereby are harmonized the prophetic and the ascetic insights. 
The cross itself is related to the mystical ascent of the soul to the full life 
of the Trinity. 

Comment. The stimulus to thinking about the great religions provided 
here is most welcome. The breadth of Professor Zaehner’s learning is 
remarkable, and we should be very grateful for the challenge of this 
often illuminating book. It is worth while, however, recognizing the 
moot points in his thesis for what they are. (1) Regarding methodology, 
Professor Zaehner implies (ch. i) that the comparative study of religion 
must be committed, but it ‘must not be too obviously based on ex- 
clusively Christian values which no one else accepts’. Nevertheless, he is 
not always very self-critical in this latter ambiguous requirement: e.g. 
he castigates pantheism (cp. p. §5) without expanding sufficiently on why 
it should be regarded as false. Here it would be important to clarify the 
principles of inter-religious judgement. (2) Connectedly, it must not be 
forgotten that Radhakrishnan has performed the ‘consummation’ trick 
the other way round: how are we to choose between Hindu Christianity 
and Christian Hinduism? (3) Professor Zaehner attempts to interpret 
the teachings of the Buddha and of Muhammad in consonance 
with Christianity, but says little about the accepted traditions in the 
Theravada and in orthodox Islam, which conflict with his interpretation. 
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Have these traditions also to be accommodated ? But in any case why be 
so keen on seeing so much unity? It is surely common sense to suppose 
that there is some gap (to put it crudely) between experience and inter- 
pretation: and if so, one need not pin the Buddha down to a doctrine of 
the Self, in order to align him closely with other mystical teachings; and 
similarly one need not show that Christianity is in conformity with the 
letter of the Qur'an (though the great monotheistic insight of Muham- 
mad is something which is in accordance, so Christians believe, with the 
Trinity doctrine). (4) And the thesis that there is a Self in original 
Buddhism seems precarious. The passages quoted by Professor Zaehner 
(and mainly collected by Coomaraswamy and Miss Horner) can be 
countered by others (e.g. Majjhima Nikdya, i. 426 ff., and its analogues, 
and Samyutta Nikdya, ii. 95), and by the traditional interpretations. 
And even the Mahayana with its concept of the dharma-kdya manages 
to avoid an explicit doctrine of the Self. Just as Buddhist dhamma can 
plausibly be interpreted (in line with the Theravadins) without the 
metaphysical overtones of the Mahay4nist conception, so too the refer- 
ences to the atta as refuge (&c.) need not be taken in a Brahmanist or 
quasi-Brahmanist sense. (5) Some particular comments in the book 
leave me unhappy. (a) Regarding the speculation that Brahman is food 
(Taittiriya Upanisad 2.2.2: see p. 63), Professor Zaehner says that here 
‘the principles of dialectical materialism are sketched out millennia 
before Marx and Engels were ever heard of’. (4) ‘In his interpretation of 
this experience’ (sc. nature-mysticism) ‘Aristotle, it would appear, does 
not differ substantially from Jung. The terminology is different, that is 
all’ (p. 76). And this is a comparison between a putative Aristotle (unless 
we really stretch De Anima iii. 8. 1-2 = 431°-432" in O.C.T.) and a 
diffuse Jung. (c) ‘Basically the aims of Yoga and Upanishadic speculation 
are poles apart. The one is a psychological technique, the other meta- 
physical enquiry’ (p. 38). Is this so clear when we consider the role of 
vidyd (knowledge) in the Upanishads (see Edgerton’s article in 7.4.0.8. 
xlix, pp. 97 ff.)? (d) ‘The words “I am Brahman” and “This Self is 
Brahman” are really either devoid of precise meaning or are tautologous, 
since the word “Brahman” may mean almost anything’ (p. 92). But 
surely there is an intention here to identify two conceptually distinct 
entities. As Professor Zaehner remarks, ‘Brahman’ also meant (roughly) 
primal matter as well as something numinous: thus ‘I am Brahman’ 
surely means that my Self and the numinous ground of the universe are 
(in some sense) one. (e) Professor Zaehner refers to the Buddha as an 
atheist. Would not ‘agnostic’ be better? 

Perhaps these are small criticisms; but the methodological problems 
mentioned are important, for they draw attention to the need to 
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scrutinize our principles of apologetic argument. But the comparisons 
in this book, though Christian in standpoint, show a remarkable 
sympathy with the teachings of other religions. And Christian theo- 
logians will undoubtedly have to face up to the issues presented in Aj 
Sundry Times. The days of European cultural tribalism are over, even 
in matters of religion. NINIAN Smart 
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The Comparative Study of Religions. By JoacHim Wacu. Edited 
with an Introduction by JosepH M. Kiracawa. Pp. xlviii+231. 
New York: Columbia University Press; London: Oxford Uni- 
versity Press, 1958. 36s. 

For over thirty years Professor Joachim Wach taught the History of 

Religions successively at Leipzig, Brown University, and the University 

of Chicago. His great aim was to outline a theory of religion adequate to 

all religions, and it sprang from the laudable desire of constructing some 
intellectual frame within which all religious people—whatever their 
particular religion—could understand each other. While himself a con- 
vinced Christian, he neither supposed that other religions were sheer 
error and superstition, nor wished to say that they were merely other 
and less attractive versions of Christianity itself. Instead, his desire 
was to do justice to all the insights which all religions preserved, and 
at the same time to offer something of a constructive plan by which 
mutual discussion between people of different religions could be reason- 
ably and profitably carried out. He was still at work on the manuscript 
of this book when he died, and it is very much to be regretted that he 

did not jive long enough to bring his desires to fruition. As it is, against 

a background of wide reading, he illustrates the recurrent themes and 

problems which broadly characterize religious belief. He formulates 

questions and points which men of all religions can and must discuss, 
and he shows the similarities and differences between their answers. We 

can admire Professor Wach’s intentions and greatly regret that he did 

not live long enough to take us nearer that constructive solution for 

which he searched. But his book could be of considerable help to any 
others who might take up from him this problem, as difficult as it is 
important, of doing justice to the claims of different religions, and some- 
how providing a frame for their mutua! discussion. I. T. RAMSEY 
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SHOR'!T NOTICES 


A Practical Grammar for Classical Hebrew. 2nd edition. By 
J. WEINGREEN. Pp. 316. Oxford: Clarendon Press, 1959. 215. 


WEINGREEN’s grammar has established itself as a fully serviceable book 
for beginners, and many teachers of Hebrew will welcome this second 
edition in which several infelicities and misprints have been corrected. 
Students find its arrangement easy to follow, and the exercises are 
so planned as to enable beginners to acquire vocabulary quickly and 
develop a facility in reading and translation. 

A few further improvements might have been made to advantage: 
eg. an earlier statement (than that on p. 173) of the behaviour of the 
Imperfect Qal in @ with suffixes, a statement on how to negative an 
infinitive, removal of the post-biblical usage of ‘olam for ‘world’, and 
the filling up of several gaps in the vocabularies. | L. H. BROCKINGTON 


A Light to the Nations: an Introduction to the Old Testament. 
By NorMAN K. GoTTWALD. Pp. xxiv-+-615. New York: Harper 
& Brothers, 1959. $6.50. 


A GENUINE Introduction, which is free from tne drawback of most so- 
called Introductions in that it does not confine its scope to the literature, 
but sets the literature firmly in its historical context, and deals faith- 
fully with theological and religious issues. Accuracy in detail is not the 
book’s strongest point—e.g. the reference to ‘Aquila’s habit of repre- 
senting the Hebrew God by a Greek transliteration of YAHWEH’ (p. 52), 
or the statement that ‘in A.D. 382 Pope Damasus commissioned Jerome 
to produce an official revision’ of the Old-Latin Old Testament (p. 53). 
But many students will find it helpful in acquiring a general view of 
what the Old Testament is, how it came to be, and what it is about; and 
they will be assisted particularly by the commendably large number of 
photographs, maps, charts, and diagrams, with which the text is inter- 
spersed, H. F. D. Sparks 
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Heilung als Symbol und Wirklichkeit im biblischen Schrifttum, By 
JoHannes HEMPEL. Pp. 78 (pp. 237-314). (Nachrichten der 
Akademie der Wissenschaften in Géttingen: Philologisch- 
historische Klasse, Nr. 3.) Géttingen: Vandenhoeck & Ruprecht, 
1958. DM. 8. 


WE have, in this study, an examination of the biblical vocabulary of, 
and attitude towards, disease and its cure against the background of the 
relevant material in the Egyptian, Mesopotamian, and Greek world, 
Superficially the similarities are close; but the determining factor in 
biblical thought is the relation of sickness and its cure to the holy love 
of the living God. In later Greek thought the nexus between healing 
and the gods was broken by a more rationalistic approach, so that the 
healing art was virtually divorced from religion. In Mesopotamia it 
could not escape from the sterility of its association with demons and 
polytheism. In biblical thought the approach is religious into the New 
Testament. It is the same sovereign Lord at work as Saviour from sick- 
ness and sin. 

This is a most stimulating study and, as one might expect, carefully 
documented. 


Lehre und Wirklichkeit in der alten Weisheit. Studien zu den 
Spriichen Salomos und zu dem Buche Hiob. By Hartmut Gest. 
Pp. vi+-go. Tiibingen : J. C. B. Mohr (Paul Siebeck), 1958. DM. 9. 


THE object of this brief study is to compare and contrast two distinct 
types of Israelite wisdom-writing with their Egyptian and Mesopota- 
mian counterparts. The oldest sections of Proverbs are compared with 
Egyptian Instructions (Amenemhet, Merikare, Amenemope). In the 
latter the dominant conception is that of Maat, the principle of the 
cosmos in which the life of man is inextricably bound up. In the former, 
this is replaced by the personal God, sole sovereign of the world and of 
human life; therefore Israelite wisdom does not issue in a metaphysical 
determinism. 

For the Job theme, reference is made especially to the poems /udlul 
bél némegi, the Louvre tablet Ao4462, and the Sumerian ‘Job’. The 
distinctive quality of Israel’s Job lies in the faith in the one sovereign 
Lord, the certainty that he hears the cry of the afflicted, and the 
assurance that this personal God is righteous and faithful. 

A. S. HERBERT 
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By The First Epistle General of Peter. A Commentary by A. M. 
der Stipes and an Introduction by A. F. WaLts. Pp. 192. (Tyndale 
ch- | New Testament Commentaries.) London: the Tyndale Press, 
cht, 1959. 8s. 6d. 

Mr. WALLS’s introduction is full and well informed and clearly presented. 
r of, Professor van Unnik’s ‘proselyte’ theory and Professor John Knox’s 
' the comparison with the Pliny situation are among the few recent ideas 
yrid, } that escape mention. In Mr. Stibbs’s commentary and concluding 
rin | — section on the teaching of the epistle it is a pity that aversion from 
love | ‘the so-called scientific and critical approach’ (p. 82) and from anything 
ling much more than a symbolist interpretation of baptism (pp. 75, 93, 96, 
‘the | 39 f.) sometimes obtrudes itself; and that the reader is not offered more 
ia it | help in relating the teaching of the epistle to current problems over and 
and above the realm of the devotional life and individual piety. But it is 
New | all conscientious and careful work, and a large amount of close attention 
ick- to details of interpretation is concealed under the studiously simple 

comments. C. F. D. Moue 
fully 


Les Fondements cosmologiques de l’eschatologie d’Origéne. By 
H. CornELis. Pp. 96. (Reprint from Revue des Sciences philo- 





sophiques et théologiques, xliii.) Paris: Librairie Philosophique 

it J. Vrin, 1959. 
ESE. Tuis is a thorough, closely-woven monograph on the philosophical con- 
fo. cepts lying behind Origen’s doctrines of human nature and destiny 

and his thought about the structure of the universe. The debts which he 
tinct owed to Aristotelianism, Platonism, and Stoicism in these respects are 
ota- carefully defined, and the key concept is identified as his conviction that 
with human beings share two natures, a rational and a material. In an inter- 
| the esting and surprising final discussion the author suggests (p. 96) that 
; the Origen probably did not believe that souls were ultimately to be de- 
mer, prived of all corporeity (even though corporeity involves matter). 
id of Small misprints are to be observed on pages 6, 15, and 66. 
sical R. P. C. Hanson 
udlul | Fascicules xxvi-xxvii of the Dictionnaire de Spiritualité (Paris, Beau- 
The |  chesne, 1959) contain a noteworthy article on Ephraem Syrus. After a 
reign short summary of his life and ascetical teaching by E. Beck, there is 
| the a valuable bibliographical guide to the Latin and Greek translations by 

Mme Hemmerdinger-Iliadou and to the Armenian, Georgian, Slavonic, 
BERT 


Coptic, Arabic, and Palestinian Aramaic by J. Kirchmeyer. 
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Bibliographica Patristica: Internationale patristische Bibliographie, 
Edited by WILHELM SCHNEEMELCHER. ‘Two vols. (for 1956 and 
1957). Pp. xxviii+ 103 and xxx+ 115. Berlin: de Gruyter, 1959. 
DM. 23 each volume. 


AN indefatigable editor, with a strong team of fellow workers, has 
produced a most valuable tool, listing almost everything concerned 
with patristics published in 1956 and 1957, with a third volume for 
1958 following at once. To study these volumes is to discover the 
whereabouts of many important articles. The work is at its best when 
dealing with individual Fathers or with specific doctrines. None will 
be misled by an entry for Proclus Diadochus which has slipped under 
Proclus of Constantinople (ii, no. 740). 


EYXAPIZTHPION: Tintixds topos emi rH 45eTn pid. emvornuon- 
Kis Spdoews Kal TH 35eTypidu Taxtuxhs KaOnyecias AMIAKA 2. 
AAIBIZATOY. Edited by Grrasimos Koniparis. Pp. 652. 
Athens, 1958. 


PROFESSOR ALIVISATOS has been a notable Church historian and a leading 
figure in the ecumenical movement. This fat volume of essays by 
eminent persons in his honour contains some noteworthy items, 
including M. V. Anastos on Church and State in the first period of 
iconoclasm, an edition by Morton Smith of an unpublished Life of 
St. Isidore of Pelusium, a Greek version of the Manual of Discipline, 
and a discussion of Biblical authority by Basil Vellas. 


Synesius von Kyrene: Dion Chrysostomos oder vom Leben nach seinem 
Vorbild. Edited and translated by Kurt Trev. Pp. 66. (Schrif- 
ten und Quellen der alten Welt, Bd. 5.) Berlin: Akademie- 
Verlag, 1959. DM. 6.80. 


Tue Dio of Synesius is chiefly noteworthy for its urbane protest against 
the banausic attitude of the monks towards literary and cultural pursuits 
and for its criticism of their belief that the contemplative ideal may be 
attained without rational thought. Dr. Treu, to whom we already owe 
a detailed commentary, now produces a good translation and a text 
dependent mainly on Terzaghi’s admirable critical edition of 1944. To 
this he adds the briefest possible notes, and a text of Synesius’s Ep. 154 
to Hypatia. It is a pity that his introduction declares Synesius to have 
been bishop of Cyrene instead of Ptolemais. 
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Das Wesen des christlichen Glaubens. By GERHARD EBELING. Pp. 256. 
Tiibingen: J. C. B. Mohr, 1959. DM. 8 (unbound), 11 (bound). 


Tus little volume contains lectures addressed to students of all faculties 
at Ziirich, and is the work of an acute mind with a marked power for 
analysing the nature of theological questions and with a sensitivity to the 
mood of the contemporary European. Analysis is the author’s forte. His 
positive statements are often epigrammatic and aphoristic, provocative 
but at times opaque. Read in conjunction with his articles in the Zeit- 
schrift fiir Theologie und Kirche, the book’s context becomes clearer. It 
deserves a good reception. H. CHADWICK 


History of the Patriarchs of the Egyptian Church, known as the 
History of the Holy Church by [continuators of | Sawirus ibn al- 
Mukaffa‘. Edited and translated by ‘A. S. Atrya, Y. ‘ABD AL- 
Mastin, O. H. E. Kus.-BurMEsTER. Pp. vii (1), 245-399; vii (1), 
169-249. (Publications de la Société d’Archéologie Copte, 
Textes et Documents.) Cairo: Société d’Archéologie Copte, 
1959. N.p. 

Tue History of the Patriarchs of the Egyptian Church which was begun 
in the tenth century by Severus ibn al-Muqaffa‘ was completed and 
continued by various later authors. Of the earlier parts there are editions 
by Seybold and Evetts, while the Société d’Archéologie Copte has 
undertaken to publish the remaining portions. The first instalment 
(vol. II, part i) appeared in 1943 (reviewed in F.7.S., 1948, p. 255), 
the second (vol. II, part ii) in 1948, and now we have part iii, which deals 
with the three patriarchs who officiated in the second half of the eleventh 
century. The accounts, written by contemporaries, contain precious 
information not only about church affairs, but also the social, and even 
political, history of Fatimid Egypt. The edition, translation, and an- 
notation, though not free of lapses, are on the whole adequate, and the 
editors have put under obligation the historians of the Coptic church 
as well as the students of medieval Egyptian history in general. 

S. M. STERN 
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Nationality and the Western Church before the Reformation. By 
I. P. SHaw. Pp. vi+64. London: S.P.C.K., 1959. 7s. 6d. 


Tue theme of these 1956 Maurice Lectures is the growth of the spirit of 
nationality in the churches of Western Europe, a development which, it 
is said, ‘inexorably pointed’ to the Reformation. The dictum cuius regio, 
eius religio was but ‘the logical statement of the logical conclusion’ of the 
historic process. The author does not question the validity of the logic 
which leads to such a monstrous conclusion: wisely, perhaps, because 
it is a theological problem which cannot be answered on the level of 
phenomenological history. F. Courtney 


The Notion of Tradition in Fohn Driedo. By JouN L. Murpny. 
Pp. xiv+322. Milwaukee: Pontificia Universitas Gregoriana, 


1959. $3.00. 
Driedo was a schoolman of Louvain, who in 1533 published the De 
ecclesiasticis scripturis et dogmatibus libri quatuor. Less controversial than 
his colleague Latomus, he is an early sign of new thinking in dogmatic 
thought, induced by the reaction to Protestant principles. Though his 
concern is with Scripture and tradition, he has as yet little sense of a 
dual source of revelation such as some of the commentators upon Trent 
were to read into the decree of the Council. This thesis presents a care- 
ful exegesis of Driedo’s text and some useful corrections to the com- 
mentators. OweEN CHADWICK 
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BOOKS RECEIVED 


No Single Testimony: a Study on the Adoption of the Law of Deut. 19: 15 
par. into the New Testament. By H. vAN Vier. (Studia Theologica 
Rheno-Traiectina, vol. IV.) Utrecht: Drukkerij en Uitgevers-Maat- 
schappij v/h Kemink & Zoon N.V., 1958. fl. 15. 


La palabra Ekklesia. By PepRo TENA Garrica. Pp. 314. (Colectanea 
San Paciano: Serie Teoldgica, vol. VI.) Barcelona: Casulleras, 1959. 
130 pes. 

The Circle and the Ellipse: Rival Concepts of Authority in the Early Church. 
By Henry CHADWICK. Pp. 17. Oxford: Clarendon Press, 1959. 2s. 6d. 
[An Inaugural Lecture delivered before the University of Oxford on 
5 May 1959.] 

Gnosis. By F. ScHuon. Pp. 152. London: John Murray, 1959. 18s. [A 
translation by G. E. H. PALMER of Sentiers de Gnose, published in 1957.] 


The Church in the Dark Ages. By H. DANIEL-Rops. Pp. xii+ 624. London: 
J. M. Dent & Sons, Ltd., 1959. 42s. [A translation by AUDREY BUTLER 
of L’Eglise des Temps Barbares, published in 1950, being the second 
volume of Histoire de l’Eglise du Christ.] 


Bede’s Ecclesiastical History of the English Nation and its Importance today. 
By P. Hunter Barr. Pp. 16. (The Jarrow Lecture for 1959.) The 
Rectory, Jarrow, co. Durham, 1959. 2s. (paper). 


The Dynastic Porphyry Tombs of the Norman Period in Sicily. By JosEF 
. -ER: translated from the German by G. A. GILLHOoFF. Pp. xviii+ 188 
and 220 plates. (Dumbarton Oaks Studies, vol. V.) Cambridge, Mass. : 
Harvard University Press, 1959. $8.00. 


The Little Flowers of Saint Francis. Translated with an Introduction by 
L. SHERLEY-PRICE. Pp. 206. (The Penguin Classics.) Harmondsworth, 
Middlesex: Penguin Books Ltd., 1959. 3s. 6d. (paper). 


The Baxter Treatises: a catalogue of the Richard Baxter papers (other than 
the letters) in Dr. Williams’s Library. Compiled by RoGerR THOMas. 
Pp. 32. (Dr. Williams’s Library, Occasional Paper no. 8.) Dr. Williams’s 
Trust, 14 Gordon Square, London, W.C. 1, 1959. 5s. (paper). 


Let Wisdom Judge: University Addresses and Sermon Outlines by Charles 
Simeon. Edited with an Introduction by ARTHUR POLLARD. Pp. 190. 
London: Inter-Varsity Fellowship, 1959. 9s. 6d. 


Glimpses and Impressions of Kierkegaard. Selected and translated by T. H. 
CroxaL.. Pp. xvi+134. Welwyn, Herts.: James Nisbet & Co. Ltd., 
1959. 15S. 


Frederick Robert Tennant, 1866-1957. By C. D. Broap. Pp. 12 and one 
plate. (Proceedings of the British Academy, vol. XLIV, pp. 241-52.) 
London: Oxford University Press, 1959. 2s. 6d. (paper). 











250 BOOKS RECEIVED 


Thomas Walter Manson, 1893-1958. By MATTHEW BLack. Pp. 13 and 
one plate. (Proceedings of the British Academy, vol. XLIV, pp. 325- 
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